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Art.  I.  Memoirs  of  John  t  Duke  of  Afarlhorough ;  with  his  orieinal  Cor¬ 
respondence  :  collected  from  the  Family  Records  at  nleoheim, 
ana  other  Authentic  Sources.  Illustruted  with  Portraita,  Maps, 
and  Military  Plans.  By  William  Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A* 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts.  8  Vols.  4to.  London.  1818,  9. 

^^11  ERE  have  been  several  remarkable  periods  in  the  history 
of  Modern  Europe,  at  which  France  has  seemed  to  be  on 
the  point  of  realixin^  the  favourite  dream  of  her  successive  rao- 
aarclis,  an  absolute  Continental  supremacy,  when  precisely  at 
the  critical  season  most  advantns^eous  to  her  projects,  and  when 
the  attitude  she  has  bi*en  enabled  to  assume,  has  been  the  roost 
formidable,  Creat  Rritaiii  has  been  made  the  conspicuous  in¬ 
strument  of  humbliiifi^  the  pride  and  power  of  her  threat  rival. 
It  would  be  instructive  as  well  as  interestino^,  to  compare  the 
▼ery  dilf  rin^  circumstances  of  thesi*  crises  in  the  fate  of  FiUrojK*, 
•od  more  espe<*ially  to  trace  the  characters  of  the  illustrious  men 
to  whom,  in  those  sit^nal  transactions,  were  committed  the  re¬ 
sponsible  stations  of  command.  Our  pr»*sent  task,  however, 
vill  be  limited  to  the  illustration  of  one  such  period  ;  and  with- 
oat  entcrini'  into  a  minute  recapitulation  of  events  so  familiarly 
known  as  those  which  marked  the  career  of  the  leading  |)cr- 
of  that  day,  we  shnil  give  a  rapid  outline  of  the  more 

Kinent  facts  which  served  to  develop  the  character  of  Maii- 
gh  as  a  statesman  and  a  general.  To  this  view  ttf  bia 
^btneter  his  present  Biographer,  indeed,  almost  entirely  confinca 
kb  attention ;  it  being  among  the  detects  of  theae  ^teiBoura, 
^t  they  supply  but  little  information  resyiectiiig  bis  babita  ill* 
^kwiestic  life. 

John  Churchill  entered  into  life  under  circumstances  pecii- 
karly  advantageous  to  the  davclopment  of  hit  splendid  powara. 
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The  ^>0Terty  of  hi!i  family  impoaed  u|>on  him  the  neceasity  of 
exertion  , while  Uie  aervicea  and  sufferings,  not  only  of  his  father, 
but  of  his  grandfather,  in  the  royal  cause,  entitled  him  to  the 
patronage  of  the  court,  which  was,  probably,  the  more  effi-  • 
cieiit  through  the  interest  of  his  sister  Arabella,  who  submitted 
to  become  the  mistress  of  James,  Duke  of  York.  At  the  early 
age  of  sixleen,  he  obtuineil  an  ensigney  in  the  Guards,  and 
when  only  twenty*two,  commanded  a  company  of  grenadiers. 
In  this  capacity  be  senred  under  the  orders  ofTurenne,  and  from 
tliai  consummate  officer  acquired  the  elements  of  his  future  mastery 
in  the  art  of  war.  Discreet  and  intrepid  in  his  military  conduct, 
and  a  model  of  manly  beauty  in  his  person,  he  became  a  fa* 
▼ourite  both  with  Turenne,  and  with  his  own  immediate  com¬ 
mander,  the  Duke  of  31oninouth.  After  acquiring  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  French  general,  and  the  gratitude  of  Monmouth, 
who  ascribed  to  Captain  Churchiirs  intrepidity  the  presertation 
of  his  life,  in  1674,  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  by  Louis  XIV,  colonel  of  an  English  regiment 
serving  witli  the  French  army.  His  subsequent  courtship  and 
marriage  are  very  cursorily  described  by  his  present  Dtograjplier. 
We  are  indeed  told  of  the  *  romantic  tenderness*  and  of  tlie 
^  keen  sensibility*  expressed  in  liis  letters,  and  of  the  traits  of 
character  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  epistles  of  the  lady  ;  but  no 
specimens  arc  inserted,  though  we  should  have  supposed  that, 
without  auy  infringement  upon  the  most  rigid  delicacy,  such 
extracts  might  have  been  selected  as  should  have  tended  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  peculiar  feelings  and  views  of  Marlborough,  in  this 
interesting  portion  of  his  life.  We  suspect,  however,  that  this 
correspondence  would  not  bear  the  li^t ;  that  the  epistles  of 
the  gentleman  were  fond  and  foolish,  and  the  rejoinders  of  the 
lady  |>ctulant  and  capricious.  The  union  took  place  in  1078. 
At  this  time,  Colonel  Churchill  was  in  the  most  intimate  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  employed  by  him  in  nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  utmost  secresy  and  delicacy.  On  one  occasion, 
when  despatched  by  James  to  London  for  the  pumose  of  urging 
decided  measures  on  the  part  of  Charles,  it  is  affirmed  that 

*  arrivinff  at  court,  colonel  Churchill  found  the  king  too  much  alarm¬ 
ed  to  etsorace  the  violent  counsels  of  his  brother ;  yet  the  dexterous 
negociator  acquired  a  new  title  to  the  confidence  of  his  patron,  by 
the  extreme  address  with  which  he  executed  his  ccHnmission,  and  the 
irapreaaion  which  bis  representations  made  on  the  mind  of  the  king* 

It  is  certninly  possible  that  Churchill  proved  himself  m  *  dex- 

*  terous*  agent,  but  it  does  not  appear,  either  in  the  illustrations  or 
in  the  result,  that  he  acquitted  himself  with  (he  *  extreme  addrosa* 
ascribril  to  him  by  Mr.  Coxe.  He  failed  in  ervery  palat;  tkor 
would  it  seem,  by  the  termination  of  the  bosmeas,  imi  he  pfo* 
duced  the  slightest  *  impression*  on  the  mind  of  tha  Kiig* 
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Tbi^  s«*rt  of  presiiinjkive  eulogy)  which  ullirm?)  ^v^thout  proving 
or  siippurtini;,  is  highly  uljiTtioiiabh* ;  uiid  we  regret  wc  hnve  ti> 
g»v  that  (litTe  ia  loo  much  of  this  kind  of  writlufj:  iJiroughoui  Ihe 
wurk.  During  a  coiisulerahle  period,  Colonel  Churchill  wan 
(be  clof«e  coj>6dant  of  Jaiues  1.  Wlien  the  Ciloiicehter  yachi 
WM  wn'ckeil  in  Yarmoutii  roada,  and  ‘  ho  luany  perfiona  of  con- 

*  gideratioo  jierihlied,'  the  Duke  hiinself  invited  hia  favourtie  (o 
enter  the  boat  which  preaerved  the  few  who  esca])e<l ;  and 
ivbefi  Jainefi  waa  re-^alletl  to  court  by  hia  brother,  he  procured 
ibr  Churchill  a  Scotch  barony,  and  the  cotnniand  of  ‘  tfie  royal 
’  regiment  of  horse  ^lards.’  At  the  aaine  time,  the  foundations 
of  his  future  fortune  were  more  deeply  laid  by  the  appointment 
of  Lady  Churchill  to  an  honourable  post  near  the  |Hnrson  of  the 
Princcas  Aoiie.‘  On  the  acccsaion  of  James,  fresh  marks  of 
his  favour  were  conferred  upon  ChurcliilJ,  and  Ue  was  dc- 
maloheil  to  Paris  with  the  oiiioial  intelligence  of  the  death  ol 
Clitrles  ;  on  which  occomon,  he  is  said  by  Burnet,  to  liave  ex« 
pressed  to  Lord  Galway  his  deiernii nation  to  abandon  the  King, 
if  any  attempt  sbonld  be  made  to  change  the  *  rrligion  and 

*  constitution*  of  b^ugland.  In  1635,  he  was  made  an  l^ngltsh 
peer.  According  to  Mr.  Coxc,  he  was  the  principal  cause  cd* 
the  defeat  of  Monmouth  in  the  preceding  year.  Soon  after  this, 
he  commenced  a  correyiondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
when  the  measure  of  jranies*s  folly  and  wickedness  had  readied 
its  consummation,  took  that'  decided  step  which  his  present 
Biographer  ascribes  to  *  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  religion,*  but 
the  motives  of  which,  we  confess,  ap|)ear  to  us  extremely 
doubtful.  We  are  disposed  partly  to  agree  with  Hume,  that  sucli 

*  conduct  was  a  signal  saenhee,  to  public  virtue,  of  every  duty 

*  in  private  life,  and  required,  ever  alter,  the  most  iiprigfit,  dis* 

*  interested,  and  |nibUc  spirited  behaviour,  to  render  it  justiliable.* 
We  do  not  understand  the  *  motives  of  delicacy*  which  induced 
him  to  absent  himself  from  the  Upper  House,  when  the  question 
concerning  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  debated  :  it  might 

that  after  having  appeared  in  arms  against  James,  the  rest 
conld  be  very  little  objectionable  on  the  score  of  indelicacy. 

On  the  accession  ^  William,  Marlborough  was  employed 
under  ihe  Prince  of  Waldeck,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  dis* 
tbiguished  himself  by  his  courage  anti  conduct,  in  ilie  iroportaiii 
liiir  of  Waloowrt.  Alter  lus  return  to  Kngland,  in  the  same 
year;  he  was  sucoeaafiiUy  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Cork  and 
nf  Kinsak*.  In  tlie  commencement  of  1691,  we  find  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  of  bis  *  dexterous’  versatility,  for  be  is  mcctised,  on  very 

and  sufficient  evidence,  of  ne^iating  with  his  old  masterj^ 
uulking  ,Urge  profeaslons  of  re^ntauce,  and  holding  out  vague 
progusea  of  effectual  service.  IStill,  however,  he  stood  Uigli  in 
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the  opinion  of  William,  anil  was  designated  by  the  Marquis  of 
Caermarthen,  as  the  ‘  general  of  favour.’ 

*  In  May,  1691,  he  accompanied  the  king  to  the  continent;  and 
was  employed  in  accelerating  the  military  pr^amtions,  and  u* 
sembling  the  troops  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  On  this  occasion  be 
es^ricnced  that  jealous  opposition  from  the  States  General  and  their 
officers,  which  afterwards  defeated  his  more  important  undertakings. 
Among  other  suggestions  he  strongly  recommended  measures  for  the 
security  of  Mons,  the  barrier  of  Flanders ;  but  his  advice  was  re¬ 
jected,  and  the  place  was  lost.  During  this  campaign  his  merit  at¬ 
tracted  particular  notice ;  and  induced  discerning  judges  to  prog¬ 
nosticate  his  future  celebrity.  Among  others,  the  prince  of  Vaude- 
mont,  being  asked  by  the  king  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  characters 
of  the  English  generals,  replied,  **  Kirk  has  fire,  Lancir  thought, 
Mackay  skill,  and  Colchester  bravery ;  but  there  is  something  in¬ 
expressible  in  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  All  their  virtues  seem  to  be 
united  in  his  single  person.  1  have  lost,”  he  emphatically  added, 

**  my  wonted  skill  in  physiognomy,  if  any  subject  of  your  majesty 
can  ever  attain  such  a  height  of  military  glory,  as  that  to  which  this 
combination  of  sublime  perfections  roust  raise  him.’*  William  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  propriety  of  the  observation  by  replying,  with  a 
ainilc.  **  Cousin,  you  have  done  your  part  in  answering  my  question; 
and  I  believe  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  will  do  his  to  verify  your  pre¬ 
diction.”  ’  Vol.  1.  p. 

The  numerous  intrigues  connected  with  the  variances  between 
Queen  Mary  and  the  Princess  Anne,  Marlborough’s  disgrace 
and  committal  to  the  Tower,  his  subsequent  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  family,  together  with  his  restoration  to  the  os¬ 
tensible  favour  of  William,  and  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
governor  to  the  son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  arc  distinctly,  though 
briefly  narrated  in  the  present  work.  In  Marlborough 

gave  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  only  son  of  his  friend  Lord  Go- 
dolidiin  ;  and  in  January  lOlM) — 1700,  he  united  his  lovely 
aiut  accomplished  daughter  Anne,  to  Lord  Spencer,  the  only 
son  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Sunderland.  This  latter  marriage 
was  afterwards  proihictive  of  considerable  uneasiness  to  the 
parents  of  Lady  Anne,  for  S|)encer,  instead  of  yielding  himself 
implicitly,  as  they  expected,  to  their  political  direction,  proved 
to  W  steady  in  his  rejeelion  of  all  control. 

*  Lord  Spencer  in  persiin  w’as  highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  no 
less  liberally  gifted  with  intellectual  endowments,  which  he  had  im¬ 
proved  hy  assiduous  study*  He  was  remarkable  for  a  scdatcncss 
above  bis  years ;  but  iu  him  a  bold  and  impetuous  spirit  was  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  cold  and  reserved  exterior.  Imbued  with  that  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  which  the  youthful  mind  generally  draws  from  the 
WTiicrt  of  Greece  and  Home,  and  educated  amidst  the  effervescence 
which  produced  the  revolution,  he  was  a  zealous  champion  of  iho 
whig  doctrines,  in  their  most  enlarged  sense.  Associating  with  tbo 
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remnant  of  republicana  who  had  survived  the  common-wealth,  he 
caught  their  spirit.  He  was  an  animated  speaker;  and  in  the 
vaniith  of  debate,  disdained  to  spare  the  prejudices  or  failings  even 
o(  those  with  whom  he  was  most  intimately  connected.  His  political 
i(k)l  was  lord  Somers,  though  he  wanted  both  the  prudence  and 
temper  of  so  distinguished  a  leader.’  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

Ill  1700,  (he  King  tried  the  experiment  of  dismissing  (he 
Whigs,  and  committing  the  conduct  of  Government  to  the 
management  of  the  Tory  party.  Of  the  new  parliament  elected 
in  this  year,  Robert  Hurley  was  chosen  Speaker,  and  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  on  future  occasions,  his  political  advance* 
ment  was  ^  zealously  promoted’  by  Marlborough,  who  could  nut 
anticipate  that  in  this  subtle  and  tergiversating  intriguer,  he  was 
patronising  a  future  rival,  who  should  retaliate  upon  him  the 
injuries  of  the  ileserted  James.  Previously,  liowever,  to  the 
King’s  death,  the  royal  favour  was  restored  to  the  Whigs,  and 
in  his  later  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  government, 

William  was  guided  hy  the  counsels  of  Somers.  The  last  ad¬ 
vice  given  hy  the  King  to  his  successor,  is  anfirmcd  to  have 
been,  (hut  she  should  employ  ‘  Marlborough  as  the  most  proper 
*  person  in  her  dominions,  to  lead  her  armies,  and  direct  her 
‘  counsels.* 

The  accession  of  the  new  sovereign  was  tlic  auspicious  •  j. 

opening  of  the  golden  )H*riod  of  Marlborough’s  life.  His 
Countess  and  himself  had  remained  attached  to  the  Princess 
tlirough  all  the  changes  of  her  fortunes;  and  altliougli  it  is 
sufliciently  clear  that  their  devotedness  to  her  interest  was  little 
more  than  a  shrewd  |K>litical  calculation,  it  was  repaid  by  the 
Weak  and  warm  hearted  Anne,  with  all  tiic  fervour  and^sinccrity 
of  ))ure  and  strong  affection.  She  considered  them  as  martyrs 
to  her  cause,  and  gave  herself  up  to  their  direction.  The  mi¬ 
nisterial  appoiiuments  were  made  in  great  measure  under  the 
inMucnce  of  Marlborough,  who,  though  not  a  very  warm  partisan, 
leaned  to  the  Tory  side.  'But  his  great  object  was,  no  doubt, 
the  advancement  of  his  own  fortune  and  |)ower,  by  obtaining  the 
direction  of  the  war  against  France;  and  he  succi^ded  in  those 
preliminary  arrangements  which  ultimately  led  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  purpose.  In  .the  mean  time,  minor  acquisitions 
Were  not  neglected ;  the  Garter,  the  Captainship-general,  and 
the  direction  o(%he  Ordnance  Department,  for  himself,  sundry 
prohlible  offices  for  his  Countess,  and  a  variety  of  good  ihiugs 
for  his  family  and  immediate  connexions,  were  among  tbe 
earliest  distributions  of  the  new  Fountain  of  wealth  and  honours. 

We  fully  coincide,  however,  with  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Countess  of  Marlborough  has  been 
much  overrated.  Her  vile  and  imperious  temper  seems  to  have 
disgusted  the  Queen,  at  the  very  commencement  of  her  reigo, 

Aod  the  following  remarks  appear  to  us,  in  all  respects,  just. 
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*  Sivift  ob^crre**,  timt  llu*  alienation  of  the  qaetm  from  the  duchan 
nf  Marihofoiigh  commenced  at  her  accession.  This  opinion,  whidi 
14  correct,  he  lorklently  formed  from  the  information  of  Mrji.  iMaMham 
jind  Mr.  f!arl“y. 

•  'I'bo  duciim  hersidf,  in  her  Conduct,  has  so  far  overrated  her  in* 
lluencc,  as  to  assume  the  i:>erit  of  having  procured  the  nondnation  of 
the  principal  y>  hi;:  vuiuitiers,  after  the  queci/s  accession,  ami  her  usaer- 
t ions  have  been  ir.iplicltly  adopted  by  th^se  writers  who  arc  not  ac« 
quaiiUed  with  tiie  secret  history  of  the  times.  The  fact  is»  that  on 
points  of  minor  consideration,  the  rceoininendation  ot  the  favourite 
was  orten  attended  with  elfect,  hut  in  the  great  arrangements  of  state 
^he  had  no  real  interest.  She  f  It  and  even  resented  this  mortifica- 
tt3n,  though  in  vain  ;  and  she  has  made  it  a  subject  of  compiamt  in 
one  of  her  manuscript  narratives.  A  torr  administration  w  as  formed 
in  spite  of  her  remonstrances ;  and  from  this  cause  as  well  as  Oon 
this  period  of  time,  we  trace  a  series  of  incessant  bickerings  with  the 
i|ueen.  The  discrimination  invariably  made  by  Anne  between  the 
two  parties,  who  were  contending  for  |)ower,  fiirnisheil  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  source  of  controversy ;  and  tliis  discordance  of  sentiment,  though 
triding  in  its  origin,  increased  in  vehemence  on  every  subsequent 
changi',  till  it  ended  in  open  and  irreconcilable  enmity.’ 

pp.  116,  in,  Sotc, 

Anne,  from  the  timidity  of  her  character,  was  averse  from  the 
liaaards  of  war  ;  but  it  was  made  clear  to  her,  tint  the  liummr 
and  interest  of  Fngland  were  ct>nccrned  in  maiutuinini;  her 
continental  alliances,  and  in  resisting  the  iindisgui^eil  encnmrh- 
inentb  of  the  French  king.  Louis  hod,  imleetl,  at  this  iiine,ctm- 
tri%'ed  to  place  himself  in  a  most  formidable  altitude.  His 
armies  menaced,  from  commanding  positions,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Italy  ;  his  grandson  oceupied  the  Spanish  throne;  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  Pretender  gave  ilie  means  of  harassing  and 
cnfiH?bliiig  the  exertions  of  Britain.  After  various  nego¬ 

tiations,  and  the  removal  of  luaiiy  ddheulties.  Marl  norough  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  .illidd  armies  on  the  Ijower 
Uhine.  Mr.  C.  describes  him  as  sufllring  before  his  departors 
the  *  ke«MU'st  unguisli’  at  his  reparation  from  his  wife,  and  tdls 
ns,  with  ull  possible  gravity,  that  ‘  no  lover  ever  quitted  t«i 
*  adored  mistress  with  more  poignant  sorrow,  than  he  feh  on 
‘  taking  leave  of  his  Countess  !’  lie.  did,  however,  take  leave  of 
her  ;  and  early  in  tluly,  1702,  assumerl  the  command  of  the 
trovrps.  Tlie  first  iransnclionsiu  which  he  wascniragefl,  affordeil 
a  presage  of  the  vexations  and  entangleineDts  which  were  fo 
cmharrnss  and  impede  his  future  operations.  Tlte  diflitenhy  of 
collecting  the  various  conliiigenls,  the  necessity  of  adjusting  so 
manv  conflicting  claims,  and  of  soothing  so  many  captiiois  tetn* 
pert,  hut  above  ull,  the  constant  and  teazing  iiiterfereiice  of  a 
.m  l  <n'  iwcN^i,  in  the  slia|>e  of  Dutch  generals,  and  Dutch  de|9a- 
tirs,  make  it  matter  of  real  aatonbdioicDt,  not  only  tliat  he  ac- 
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fomfUiibed  so  isucb,  but  that  he  was  ablo  to  auoceeil  in  any 
•nierprise  whatever.  In  tlireo  instances  during  the  oampai^^ 
be  bad  it  in  his  power  to  force  the  enemy  to  battle  under  cir- 
luinstances  that,  humanly  s|)eaking,  would  have  ensured  their 
defeat ;  but  the  timidity  of  the  deputies,  and  the  tardy  move** 
ments  of  the  Dutch  officers,  withheld  him,  and  the  cam|Miga 
terminated  with  the  capture  of  a  few  fortresses,  the  possession  of 
which  was  of  advantage  for  his  future  movements. 

*  Id  closing  our  narrati? e  of  military  transactions,  we  cannot  neg< 
lect  to  render  justice  to  the  candour  and  liberality  of  Athlone  Tlio 
veteran  general,  instead  of  indulging  that  jealousy,  which  too  often 
rankles  in  less  noble  minds,  seised  an  early  opportunity  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  own  errors,  and  applaud  the  merits  of  his  illustrious  col¬ 
league.  **  The  success  of  this  campaign,'*  he  said,  **  is  solely  due  to 
this  incomparable  chief,  since  1  confess  that  I,  serving  as  second  in 
eoinmand,  opposed  in  all  circumstances  his  opinion  and  proposals.** 
No  panegyric  can  equal  this  candid  avowal.  It  is  alike  honourable  to 
the  general  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  to  him  whom  no  obstructions 
eould  divert  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  beneficial  designs.* 

VoT.  1.  p.  147* 

The  Queen  availed  herself  of  the  satisfaction  universally  ex* 
pressed  at  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  to  confer  a  dukedom  oa 
the  successful  commander ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
various  ways  taken  by  both  Marlborough  and  his  wife,  to  obtain 
the  addition  of  substantial  wealtli  to  the  unprofitable  title.  A 
specimen  of  tlie  insatiable  avarice  of  the  dutclieas  and  of  her  hut* 
band,  is  afiRurded  by  the  fact,  that  Anne  having  settled  50001.  a 
jear  on  Marlborougli,  out  of  a  disposable  fund,  wished  to  add  to 
It  a  pension  of  2000/.  from  the  privy  purse  ;  this  was  firmly  de¬ 
clined  ;  but  on  the  disgrace  of  the  djtchess,  it  was  claimed  and 
received,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  arrears  from  the  time 
when  it  was  offered  and  rejectini.  During  his  stay  in  England, 
we  find  iVlarlboroiigli  giviug  his  warm  sanction  to  tlie  detestable 
bill  for  preventing  occasional  conformity,  intended  to  weaken 
die  influence  of  the  Whigs,  by  depriving  tliem  of  the  support  of 
Uie  Dissenters,  who  then,  as  now,  threw  their  interest  into  the 
scale  of  that  party  whidi  advocat^  the  most  liberal  principles. 
This  tyrannical  measure  was,  of  course,  affirmed  by  its  favourers, 
to  be  perfectly  compatible  with  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and 
the  act  was  prefaced  with  the  usual  quantum  of  hypocritical 
profession. 

*  In  the  preamble  persecution  was  disclaimed,  and  the  principles  of 
toleration  warmly  asserted ;  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  we^e  not 
the  less  severe,  and  indeed  were  calculated  to  exclude  all.  except 
zealous  cliurchmen,  from  every  office  of  trust  or  honour.  Even  the 
privilege  of  freeilom  in  corporations  was  taken  away.  At  if  to  in¬ 
crease  the  hardship  of  exclusion,  no  time  waa  limited  for  giving  iu- 
^^^’ttnaiion  against  offenders,  no  rule  laid  down  to  define  the  nature  of 
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the  offence,  and  the  penalties  were  so  severe  as  in  many  cases  to 
threaten  utter  ruin.*  Vol.  1.  p.  158. 

The  attempt  failed  ;  it  passed  the  Commons,  but  encountered 
the  most  vip^orous  oppiisition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Rut  all 
the  schemes  of  ambition  were  for  a  season  suspended  in  the 
mind  of  Marlboroui^h,  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  a  promisini; 
youth  of  seventeen,  who  died  on  the  *20th  February,  1703.  This 
was  a  most  severe  stroke  :  it  woundcii  him  not  only  in  his  afTec- 
tion,  but  in  his  ambition,  since  it  deprived  him  of  the  hope  that  a 
regular  succession  mic^ht  perpetuate  in  his  family  his  name  and 
honours.  Loni^  after  this  heavy  aflliction,  we  find  him  reverting 
to  it.  The  following  letter  to  the  Dutchess,  dated  August 
1703,  we  cite  as  a  specimen  of  his  domestic  correspondence. 

‘  I  have  receiveil  your’a  of  the  23d,  which  has  given  me,  as  you 
may  easily  believe,  a  gooil  deal  of  trouble.  1  beg  you  will  be  so  kind 
ana  just  to  roe,  as  to  believe  the  truth  of  my  heart,  that  rny  greatest  ^ 
concern  *is  for  that  of  your  own  dear  health.  It  was  u  great  pleasure 
to  me  when  I  thought  that  we  should  be  blessed  with  more  children ; 
but  as  all  my  happiness  centers  in  living  quietly  with  you,  I  do  con¬ 
jure  you,  by  all  the  kindness  I  have  for  you,  which  is  as  much  as  ever 
man  had  for  w'oroan,  that  you  will  take  the  best  advice  you  can  for 
your  health,  and  then  follow  exactly  what  shall  be  prescribed  for  you, 
and  I  do  hope  you  will  bo  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  an  exact  account 
of  it.  and  wnat  the  physicians’  opinions  are.  If  I  were  with  you  1 
would  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  think  as  little  as  is  possible  of 
worldly  business,  and  to  be  very  regular  in  your  diet,  which  1  should 
hope  would  set  you  right  in  a  very  little  time,  for  you  have  naturally 
a  very  good  constitution.  You  and  1  have  great  reason  to  bless  God 
for  all  we  have,  so  that  wc  must  not  repine  at  his  taking  our  poor 
child  from  us,  hut  bless  and  praise  him  for  what  his  goodness  leaves 
us  ;  and  1  do  l>eseech  him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that  he  would 
comfort  and  strengthen  both  you  and  me,  not  only  to  bear  this,  but 
any  other  correction  that  he  shall  think  ht  to  lay  on  us.  The  use  I 
think  we  should  make  of  this  his  correction  is,  that  our  chiefest  time 
should  be  spent  in  reconciling  ourselves  to  him,  and  having  in  our 
minds  always  that  wc  may  not  have  long  to  live  in  this  world.  1  do 
not  mean  by  this,  that  wc  should  live  retired  from  the  world  ;  for  i 
am  persuaded  that  by  living  in  the  world,  one  may  do  much  more 
good  than  by  being  out  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  to  live  so  as  that 
•DC  should  cheerfully  die  when  it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  call  for  us. 
1  am  very  settsible  of  niy  ow  n  frailties ;  but  if  1  can  be  ever  so  happy 
as  to  be  always  w  ith  you,  and  that  you  comfort  and  assist  me  in  these 
my  thoughts,  I  am  then  persuaded  1  should  be  as  happy  and  coih 
tented  as  it  is  possible  to  he  in  this  world ;  for  1  know  we  should  both 
agree  next  to  our  duty  to  God,  to  do  what  we  ought  for  the  qaeen^ 
service.'**  V^ol.  I.  pp.  170,  171. 

The  campaign  of  1703  was  opened  by  the  French,  under  many 
mUantages.  They  still  occupied  their  commanding  posts  in 
Hermuny  and  Italy  ;  and  though  they  had  been  foiled,  and  driven 
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hack,  by  Marlborough,  on  the  Meuse,  yet  they  hatl  sustained  no 
(lefrtt ;  their  army  was  unbroken,  and  their  resources  were  entire. 
HkI  tiie  British  GeneraPs  hands  been  unfettered,  he  would,  in 
til  probability,  have  soon  compelled  the  French  army  to  n'treat ; 
but  the  selfish,  captious,  and  perverse  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
peraU,  attain  compelled  him  to  waste  the  cam})ai^n  in  sieves.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  carryinij  on  a 
ditferent  kind  of  warfare  in  England.  The  ministry  were  dU 
tided:  the  more  decided  Tories,  with  Rochester  and  Nutting* 
bam  at  their  head,  were  averse  from  the  grand  schemes  of  conti¬ 
nental  exertion,  which  were  promoted  by  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolpliin*  Rochester  was  dismissed,  and  the  Dutchess,  who  was 
i  clamorous  Whig,  was  |)ersevering  in  her  efforts  to  persuade 
her  husband  to  connect  himself  with  the  party  which  she  pre- 
ferreti.  Harassed  and  exhausted  by  all  these  intriguer  and  dif¬ 
ferences,  Godulphin  and  the  Duke,  either  in  earnest  or  in 
menace,  began  to  hint  an  intention  of  retiring.  The  following 
letter  from  the  Queen,  is  in  answer  to  a  threat  of  this  kind. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  apprise  some  of  our  readers,  that  in 
Anne's  private  correspondence  with  the  Dutchess,  she  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  adopt  the  name  of  Morley,  while  Mr.  an«l  Mrs.  Free¬ 
man  denote  the  Duke  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  stands 
for  Godolphin. 

‘  *•  The  thoughts  that  both  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  seem  to  have  of  retiring,  give  me  no  small  uneasiness,  and  there¬ 
fore  1  must  say  somethiug  on  that  subject.  It  is  no  wonder  at  all 
that  people  in  your  posts  should  be  weary  of  the  world,  who  are  so 
continually  troubled  with  all  the  hurry  and  impertinencies  of  it ;  but 
give  me  leave  to  say  you  should  a  little  consider  your  faithful  friends 
and  poor  country,  which  must  be  ruined  if  ever  you  put  your  melan¬ 
choly  thoughts  in  execution.  As  for  your  poor  unfoitunate  faithful 
Morley,  she  could  not  bear  it ;  for  if  ever  you  should  forsake  me,  1 
woukl  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  world,  but  make  another 
abdication ;  for  whut  is  a  crown  when  the  sup|M)rt  of  it  is  gone.  I 
never  will  forsake  your  dear  self,  .Mr.  Freeman,  nor  Mr.  Montgo¬ 
mery,  but  always  be  your  constant  and  taitliful  friend,  and  we  four 
must  never  part  till  death  mows  us  down  with  his  impartial  hand.’*  * 
Vol.  I.  p.  202. 

Tito  campaign  closed  under  the  most  gloomy  prospects,  and 
it  appeared  probable,  that  another  year  would  enable  the  French 
monarcli  to  break  up  the  confederacy,  by  compelling  the  em¬ 
peror  to  sign  a  treaty  of  submission  under  the  very  walla  of 
Vienna.  The  Hungarian  insurrection  was  gaining  ground; 
the  Bavarians  were  in  full  strengtli  on  the  Danube;  Villars  bad 
secured  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest;  and  the  bouse  of  Aus¬ 
tria  seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  the  lowest  bumiliaiioo.  it 
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ua8  under  tliesc  circumstances  that  the  English  General  plaaiad 
and  exjecuted  that  admirable  scheme  which  changed  the  iortuMt 
of  the  war,  gave  Austria  u  breathing  time,  and  commenced  that 
aeries  ot  triumphs,  whii^b  made  the  uame  ol'  Malbruuk  as  great 
a  terror  to  France,  as  that  of  Richard  had  been  to  the  Saraceat. 
ia  April,  1704,  he  quitted  Englaud  for  this  brilliant  service,  and 
soon  after  his  departure,  Nuttinghain  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  otTico  in  the  administration  ;  a  step  which,  though  it  wia 
immediately  conducive  to  the  success  of  tlic  great  plans  of 
Marlborough,  yet  uUiiuatelv  led  to  his  fall,  since  it  introduced 
into  the  more  inqmrtaut  cilices  of  government,  Harley  and  bt. 
John. 

*  Many  of  the  eealous  whigs  were  highly  odended  at  these  appoint* 
ments,  which  they  regarded  as  a  slight  to  their  party  ;  aua  their 
complaints  were  imparted  to  Marlborough  by  his  sou  in  law,  lord 
Sunderland.  But  he  had  still  more  vehement  expostulations  to  en* 
counter  irora  his  duchess.  Slie  depicted  tlie  attachment  and  zeal 
professed  by  Harley,  as  mere  artiiices  to  clothe  his  consumioate 
subtlety ;  and  tier  keen  sagacity  equally  discovered  the  insutubla 
ambition  and  party  zeal,  which  in  St.  John  was  cloaked  with  tlie  ap* 
pearonce  of  unaffected  candour,  and  careless  vivacity.  She  conjured 
licr  husband  to  moderate  his  confidence  towards  two  statesmen, 
whom  she  regarded  as  doubtful  friends,  if  not  dangerous  enemies. 
Marlborough,  however,  neglected  these  warnings,  from  the  honour* 
able  motive  of  regarding  merit  and  abilities  lo  the  choice  of  bis 
confidents,  and  from  a  native  magnanimity  of  character,  which  was 
as  unsusnicious  as  it  was  itself  above  suspicion.  He  thus  uncon* 
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apousJy  prepared  the  way  for  his  subsequent  mortification  and  bnal 
disgrace.'  Vol.  I.  p.  283. 

Marlborough  had  now  comnHmced  an  undertaking  of  ike 
utftioat  difficulty  ;  he  had  to  disengage  himself  aud  his  army 
from  the  Dutcli,  nod  at  the  same  time  lo  conceal  his  ival  ia- 
tentions,  under  the  pretence  of  soiiie  less  hazardous  sdieroe. 
At  huigtli  he  succeeded  in  every  iwint,  and  commenced  his 
inarch  ostenMbly  for  the  Moselle,  hut  in  reality  for  Bavaria. 
At  Mondelsheim  he  met  IVince  Eugene,  anil  tliey  were  afler- 
wanls  joined  by  the  !Vlargrave  Louis  of  Baden.  \Vith  the  first 
he  eontrueted  a  close  intimacy,  which  was  never  afterwards 
broken,  nor  even  impaired ;  hut  the  last  scorned  to  be  the  Icgiti- 
malo  representative  of  the  Dutch  generals,  able,  hut  dilatory, 
jfalons,  and  piiiiotilioiis.  'I’tie  lilargrave  often  occasioneil  the 
greatest  uneasiness  to  Marlborough,  and  prevented  the  coinple* 
lion  of  llic  best  arranged  enterprises.  In  order  to  cover  his  ilo* 
minious  from  the  infendeil  attack,  the  Elect cnt  of  Bavaria  had 
lekfii  lip  two  formidable  positions,  one  of  which  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  force,  for  tlie  )Hir}>ose  of  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Oanuke.  Oo  the  2d  of  Julyi  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  mtix'lii 
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Bfariborciif'h  came  in  front  of  the  8ehe)lenherfC>  ^  fortifictl 
height  above  the  town  and  fortressi  of  DoiiAwert^  defended  by  a 
strouc  body  of  HavAriuii  troo|«s.  Tlie  fortificationn  were  a  A  yet 
impi^rrect,  and  since  every  hour’s  delay  tende<l  to  multiply  the 
rf*iouri^‘s  ot*  the  enemy,  the  Britisli  general  made  his  dispoid* 
tiens  iminedialely,  and  after  a  sanguinary  couHiet,  forctKi  ihe 
lines.  The  subsequent  )>ossession  of  Doimwert  ^ave  him  the 
coiDniainl  of  (he  Danube,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  advancint(  into 
(be  (rrri(ories  of  the  Elector.  We  arc  sorry  to  add,  that  lie 
tiriiished  his  fame  by  licensing  his  troops  to  lay  waste  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  measure  of  which  the  barbarity  is  in  no  de^ce  extenuated 
by  the  examples  of  other  commanders,  who  have  sanctioned 
similar  excess*^.  At  length,  the  French  Marshal  Tallard  joined 
(tk*  troops  of  the  Elector,  with  a  strong  force,  and  prince  Eugene^ 
who  had  been  luaiiieuvring  against  him  with  an  inferior  armyi 
op4‘ncd  his  communication  with  Marlborough.  The  first  step 
of  these  groat  generals  was,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  |>re- 
sence  of  the  unmanageable  Margrave,  whom  they  persuaded  to 
undoituke  the  siege  of  IngoKIstadt.  After  various  move¬ 
ments,  the  Ciiiilo- Bavarian  army  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
advance  of  llochstett,  anti  hehiiid  a  swampy  rivulet  called 
tile  Nehel.  'rtic  ground  was  favourable,  and  tlie  advantages 
on  the  side  of  the  hVeiich  were  coiisiderable.  'File  streamlet  in 
their  IVont  was  impassable,  excepting  in  fwirticular  fioints^ 
which  were  of  course  |>rotccted  ;  their  extreme  right  rested  on 
tlie  Danube,  and  was  covered  by  tin*  forCiftetl  and  strongly 
ganisoned  village  of  Blenheim;  the  village  of  Obcrglauh  was 
occupied  as  a  support  to  the  centre,  and  tlie  village  of  Lutzin- 
gen  served  as  a  point  (Vappui  to  tlie  left.  The  hostile  artnics 
were  respectively  •5(;>,000  and  52,000  men,  the  higher  number 
boluiigiiig  to  the  army  of  TalUrd  and  the  Elector.  In  tlie  poni- 
tion  of  Ihe  French  and  Bavarians  there  were,  however,  certain 
Weak  points,  which  such  men  as  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were 
not  likely  to  overlook.  That  acute  but  self-sutlicient  critic 
Feiiqiiieres,  enumerati  s  exactly  a  dozen  cardinal  errors  oo  tlie 
part  of  his  (uniiitrynien,  some  of  which,  we  confess,  appear  to  us 
rather  captiously  selecteil.  The  great  error  seems  to  have  c*un- 
sisted  ill  tlie  arrangement,  by  which  the  centre  was  weakened 
for  the  piir^iose  of  tilling  tlie  village  of  Blenbeim  with  troops, 
part  of  whom  might  certainly  have  been  more  ndvanUgeonsly 
employed  elsewtirre.  Afl(*r  all,  we  suspect  that  the  ponilion, 
though  admirably  chosen,  in  itself  considered,  was  yet  soino- 
what  too  extensive  for  tlie  Humber  of  men  by  whom  it  was  coou- 
pied.  The  attack  pf  the  French  right  and  centre  was  ooasigoed 
to  Marlborough,  who  began  tlie  action  by  an  pitompt  to  carry 
Ihe  village  of  Blenheim,  which  was  ootli|ilciely  unsucoeasftil,  and 
after  an  itimiense  loss,  the  troopi  were  cepipeUed  to  sbehe^ 
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IheiTiftt  lvefi  behind  the  crest  of  a  rising  ground.  In  the  roeta^ 
time  the  British  centre,  after  sustaining  several  char|;es  of 
cavalry,  maintained  itself  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Nebel.  In  the 
various  manceuvres  \%hich  eilected  and  followed  this  success, 
the  English  General  appeals  to  us  to  have  conducted  hirotelf 
with  consummate  skill,  self-jiossessioii,  and  intrepidity.  He 
presented  himself  at  every  difhcult  point,  and  in  particular,  when 
the  conflict  had  assumed  the  most  disastrous  aspect  in  tlte 
vicinity  of  Oberglauh,  through  the  cowardice  or  insubordination 
of  the  imperial  cavalry,  the  duke  in  person  took  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  that  quarter,  and  by  a  series  of  decisive  move¬ 
ments,  established  his  brigades  on  the  contested  ground.  Marl¬ 
borough  then  fornuHl  his  divisions  for  the  final  attack,  and  after 
m  fierce  and  doubtful  struggle,  bore  doivn  the  opposing  lines. 
During  these  transactions,  Eugene  with  the  right  wing,  had 
been  vainly  striving  by  a  succession  of  desperate  charges,  to 
drive  back  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  After  having  with  the  utmost  difhcully, 
8Uccc<Mled  in  turning  the  left  Hank  of  the  Bavarians,  and  in 
occupying  a  position,  which  though  somewhat  in  advance,  was 
yet  extremely  hazardous,  he  had  been  compelled  to  wait  the 
reauli  of  the  battle  on  his  left.  Witnessing  the  success  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  he  advanced  on  the  Elector,  who,  with  Marsin,  com- 
mencetl  an  orderly  retreat ;  but  the  French  right  was  completely 
broken,  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  Danube,  and  the  whole 
division  which  had  been  posted  in  Blenheim,  was  constrained  to 
surrt'nder.  Marshal  Tallard  was  among  the  prisoners. 

The  victory  of  Blenheim  broke  down  at  once  the  supremacy 
of  France,  quelled  the  terror  which  her  arms  bail  so  lung  in¬ 
spired,  aud  gave  a  new  character  to  the  war.  The  French  ge¬ 
nerals  now  lost  their  presumptuous  confidence  of  success,  and 
shunneil,  with  pertinacious  timidity,  every  hazard  of  committing 
themselves  in  buttle  with  Marllmroiigh  upon  equal  terms  And 
yet,  when  we  examine  their  various  details  of  the  (ransactiont 
of  Uiis  war,  it  may,  it  is  tme,  be  collected  from  them,  that 
such  an  ofiicer  had  the  command  of  the  British  troops;  but 
that  he  ever  succeeded  in  defeating  the  armies  of  France,  is 
carefully  concealed  or  evaded.  Feuquieres  does  indeed  speak 
of  Marlborough,  as  having  brought  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops 
to  the  aid  of  Eugene ;  but  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  him  as 
the  principal  commander.  ‘  The  right  wing  of  Prince  Eugene,* 
HI  a  phrase  which  implies  that  the  whole  of  the  army  was  under 
hia  command.  The  fact,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  Eugene  com¬ 
manded  only  the  right  wing,  whose  share  in  the  battle  con- 
aisted  chiefly  in  a  series  of  fierce,  and  unsuccessful  attacks, 
without  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  much  skill  and  sci¬ 
ence;  whereas  in  tbo  centre  and  on  the  left,  both  of  which 
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were  under  the  direction  of  Marlborough,  not  only  there  was 
much  aevere  figliting,  but  a  nunilier  of  difYicult  and  complicated 
mofoTDcnts  and  inanocufres  were  necessary  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  the  day. 

But  Feuquieres  is  constrained  to  do  justice  to  the  genius 
of  Marlborough,  though  he  carefully  avoids  naming  him  for 
be  is  compelled  to  n<iinit  that  the  formation  of  the  troops  on  the 
left,  was,  although  bizarre^  yet  judiciemement  penne.  Now, 
this  is  the  highest  praise  of  a  commander,  that  in  adaptation 
of  circumstances,  lie  can  depart  from  a  servile  adherence  to 
rule  and  routine,  and  invent  for  himself  new  modes  and  faci¬ 
lities  of  action.  Nor  does  he  deal  fairly  with  Tallard,  who 
certainly  fought  bravely  and  stubboridy,  and  as  certainly  availed 
himself  of  some  of  those  opportunities  and  advantages  which 
his  critic  intimates  that  he  neglected. 

The  military  results  of  this  important  action,  led  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Rhine,  the  surrender  of  i^andau,  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  strong  winter-(piartcrs  on  the  Moselle.  After  a  diplo¬ 
matic  journey  to  Berlin,  and  a  politic  visit  to  Hanover,  Marl¬ 
borough  returned  by  the  Hague  to  England,  where,  though 
he  met  with  the  usual  proportion  of  annoyance  from  his  poli¬ 
tical  opponents,  he  was  indernnitied  by  ample  honours  and 
recompenses,  among  which  were  the  manor  of  Woodstock,  and 
the  palace  of  Blenheim. 

The  respective  characters  of  the  celebrated  ‘  Junta*  of  the 
five  whig  leaders,  the  lords  Somers,  Wharton,  Halifax,  Orford, 
and  Sunderland,  arc  on  the  whole  faithfully  portra^’ed,  and 
accurately  discriminated  by  our  author.  At  all  times  their  talents 
and  activity  had  given  them  great  influence,  but  at  the  present 
jicriod,  they  began  to  act  a  more  conspicuous  and  effective  part. 
Disgusted  by  the  violence  and  mere  party  spirit  of  the  mass  of 
the  Tories,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  led  to  conciliate  the 
Whigs  by  more  decided  steps.  The  situation  of  the  Duke,  in  the 
niidst  of  all  these  cabals,  was  not  a  little  embarrassing.  HU 
owo  )K>li(ical  views  were,  in  general,  of  a  moderate  and  inter¬ 
mediate  kind,  with  a  bias,  however,  toward  the  Tories,  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  fiUest  instruments  for  his  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  ;  but,  chiefly,  because  the  inclinations  of  the  Queen  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  avowed  principles  of  that  party.  Go- 
dolphin,  whose  habits  of  thinking  were  very  ranch  in  unison 
with  those  of  Marlborough,  was  of  a  weaker  and  more  fluctu¬ 
ating  cast  of  mind,  and  must  have  frequently  given  great  an¬ 
noyance  to  his  firmer  colleague,  by  his  timidity  and  his  hesita¬ 
tion.  But  the  Dutchess  si^ms  to  have  been  her  husband's  arch- 
torinentor  ;  her  whig  principles  were  little  suiteii  to  his  practical 
politics,  aud  still  less  to  the  tory  prejudices  of  the  Queen.  Th6 
letters  of  the  Duke  to  this  intriguing  and  vexatious  termagant, 
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«hcw  tbr  |)f>rpoCudi  state  of  reslleasness  in  which  he  was  kept  by 
her  temper  ;  they  are  marked  by  a  |>ervadiii^  tone  of  depricZ 
tion ;  and  his  iinwearie^l  assurances  of  his  anxious  inciiuttuMi 
to  desist  from  the  harassin(^  duties  of  liis  profession,  and,  apart 
from  war  and  poI'KicSy  to  enjoy  domostic  lit'e  in  her  society, 
indicate  une(|uWocal  ay m (Horn s  of  a  real  disposition  to  remtia 
at  a  trancfuillizini;  distance  from  her  reproaches  and  complaiiiti. 

*  It  has  been  generally  anerted  that  Marlborough  erinoed  iks 
tame  weakness  as  Belisarius,  in  submitting  to  the  goreminent  of  hh 
wife.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  in  domestic  life  he  indulged 
tier  caprices ;  and  that  in  conferring  oflices  of  more  en^dument  tw 
trust,  he  occasionally  listened  to  her  recomraendatioD.  But  the 
whole  series  of  his  correspondence  shews  that  she  possessed  no  influ* 
ence  in  political  afl'airs  of  importance,  and  was  suffered  to  take  no 
•hare  in  those  arrangements  which  give  character  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  government.  The  whigs,  whose  interest  she  particularly 
claims  the  merit  of  promuting,  were  little  indebted  to  her  importu¬ 
nities,  and  owed  their  introduction  to  powr^  to  the  fears  of  the 
treasurer,  to  their  strength  in  parliament,  and  above  all  to  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Marlborough,  that  the  war  could  not  be  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted  without  their  support.*  Vol.  1.  p.  877. 

TItc  campaign  of  1705,  was  commenced  by  Marlborough  on 
the  Moselle,  but  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  Margrave  of  Ba« 
den,  and  the  prudent  tactics  of  Villars,  prevented  the  accom* 
plLsbment  of  his  designs  ;  and  tbe  movements  of  Villeroy  on  the 
Meuse,  induced  him  to  abandon  all  his  previous  plans,  niid  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch.  His  arrival  changed  the 
as|)oct  of  adairs;  tbe  French  marshal  was  com|)eUed  to  fallback, 
and  to  shelter  himself  behind  his  strong  lines  on  the  little  Gbcet 
river.  Experience  has  since  shewn,  that  excepting  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  this  kind  of  bulwark  is  at  best  iincer* 
tain,  and  that  an  enterprising  and  skilful  enemy  will  always 
find  a  method  of  breaking  througli  it.  -  In  fact,  the  attempt  to 
fortify  a  whole  country  is  palpably  absurd.  There  will  neces¬ 
sarily  occur  some  weak  part,  some  vantage  ground  to  an  enemy; 
the  assailant  can  always  tiiid  means  to  make  the  movements  of 
defence  more  harassing  than  the  fleinonstratiuns  of  attack,  and 
it  will  be  always  extremely  ditheuU  fur  the  defensive  commander 
to  distinguish  between  deceptive  and  genuine  inanceuvrcs.  8uch 
was  the  case  in  the  present  iiistunec.  By  a  well-devised  and 
boldly  executed  feint,  Miurlborough  attracted  the  attention  of 
Villeroy  and  Uie  Eh'ctor  of  Bavaria  to  a  particular  point,  and  i 
by  n  series  of  rapiil  and  skilfully  combineti  marches,  forced  bis 
passage  in  a  difTereiit  quarter  with  very  slight  loss.  But  all  bis  « 
aubsc<|uent  measures  for  CH>inp<dling  tbe  enemy  to  a  battle  on  • 
terms  advantageous  to  himself,  were  completely  Uiwarled  by  the 
Dutch  generals,  and  csj>ecially  by  Slangeiiberg.  On  one  wcea-  " 
sion,  in  particular,  where  Marlborough  had  made  every  dispo- 
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liYion  for  an  attack  in  full  confulenc^  of  aureola,  this  petulant, 
tod  vile  tern pefcil  Dutchman  conilucted  himself  with  the  ^’oaaett 
ootrup*  and  insubordin.itioii,  and,  by  his  iiiihienco  with  the  de** 
putieo  and  (^^'ncrals,  compelled  the  Duke  to  abandon  hi^  inteii'^ 
tion,  exclaiming,  in  i^ricf  and  mortiiication,  *  i  am  at  this  ino* 
*  roent  fen  years  older  than  1  was  four  days  n^o.*  8o  ^arini^ 
tod  insolent  an  interference  with  the  welUdi^^sted  schenies  of  m 
commander  in  chief,  was  not  to  he  tolerated,  if  any  ex|)ectatioii 
were  iodulgeil  of  vii^orous  measures  and  ultimate  success  ;  and 
iccordin^ly,  though  the  Duke  conducted  himself  with  exein- 
pliry’  mcMeration,  the  general  indignation  produced  the  salutaiy 
effect  of  exonerating  him  from  blame,  and  removing  Slangcn- 
berg  from  the  army.  But  die  mischief  was  done,  and  the  cam* 
jitign  terminated  without  any  furdier  signal  sticccss.  Marlbo- 
rough's  time  and  talents  were,  however,  fully  occupied  in  a 
variety  of  intricate  negotiations,  which  indiioe<l  him  to  visit 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague,  previously  to  his 
return  to  England.  During  these  transactions,  the  di^erenl 
parties  at  home,  were  annoying  each  other  by  all  possible  means, 
10(1  the  Duke  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
aspersion  by  the  advocates  of  the  Tory  side,  who  were  unable 
to  forgive  his  coalition  with  the  Whigs.  A  curious  anecdote  is 
told  of  Harley,  in  this  part  of  the  work.  Crodolpliin  and  hh 
great  coadjutor  had  taken  much  pains  to  effect  a  union  of  the 
moderate  Tories,  of  whom  Harley  and  8t.  John  were  the  os* 
tcDsible  leaders,  with  the  Wliig  party,  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
desirable  pur|>ose, 

*  A  dinner  was  arranged  by  the  two  ministers,  at  the  house  of 
Harley.  The  company  consisted,  on  one  side,  of  Harley  and  St^ 
iohn,  and  on  the  other  of  Halifax,  Sunderland,  and  Boyle,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Godolphin  and  Marlborough.  Somers  was  also  invited, 
hut  going  to  his  country  housc»  sent  an  excuse  in  terms  which 
prov^  that  he  concurred  in  sentiment  with  those  who  were  present. 
Yhe  entertainment  passed  with  great  spirit,  and  apparent  cor¬ 
diality,  though  the  whies  could  not  refrain  from  indicating  the 
luspiciona  which  they  ahll  fostered  of  Harley's  subtle  and  trim¬ 
ming  character.  The  anecdote  will  be  best  related  in  the  words 
of  lord  Cowper,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  actors.  ^  On  the 
dopartarc  of  lord  Godolphin,  Harley  took  a  glass,  and  draok  to 
lo>^  and  friendship,  and  everlasting  union,  and  wished  he  had 
note  Tokay  to  drink  it  in ;  we  had  drank  two  bottlos  good, 
hot  thick.  1  replied,  his  white  Lisbon  was  beat  to  drink  it  in, 
being  very  clear,  1  suppose  he  apprehended  it  (as  1  observed 
aiost  of  the  company  dm)  to  relate  to  that  humour  of  hit,  which 
was  never  to  deal  clearly  or  openly ;  but  always  with  reserve,  if 
sot  dissimulation,  or  rather  simulatioQ ;  and  to  love  tricks  when  not 
^^ocessary,  but  from  an  inward  satisfilction  in  applauding  hit  owb 
cunning.'*  *  Vol.  I.  pp.  528,  S. 
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The  exertions  of  Marlborou^i  were  ackoowledj^ed  by  tbe 
emperor  Joseph,  in  the  strongest  terms;  and  in  1705,  he  wu 
created  a  prince  of  the  empire,  with  the  additional  grant  of  the 
territory  of  Mindelheim,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly 
«£2000.  This  territorial  acquisition  did  not,  however,  remiia 
long  in  his  |H>s9ession.  It  had  originally  belonged  to  Bavaria, 
and  was  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  successes  of  Marlborough,  he 
had  been  so  completely  counteracted  by  the  jealousy,  or  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  instances,  the  treachery  of  his  coadjutors,  as  to 
be  prevented  from  following  up  and  completing  them,  by  a 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  country  of  the  enemy.  But 
his  military  character  began  now  to  stand  so  high,  and  the  tme 
interests  of  the  grand  alliance  to  he  so  much  more  clearly  un¬ 
derstood,  that  he  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  from 
the  difTcrent  powers,  and  a  more  implicit  deference  from  the 
officers  of  all  nations  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  pressed  upon  by  many  and  formidable  dilTicultifs. 
The  Emperor  urged  him  to  resume  the  command  on  the  Mo¬ 
selle  ;  but  it  was  his  own  wish  to  join  Eugene  in  Italy,  where 
the  activity  of  Vendoine  had  so  shattered  the  forces  of  the  Im¬ 
perialists,  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  system  cautiously  defensive. 

This  plan  was  defeated  by  various  circumstances;  hut  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  success  of  Villars  against  the  prince  of 
Hadeii  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  extorted  from  the  Dutch  an  assu¬ 
rance  that  the  plans  of  the  General  should  no  longer  be  thwarted 
by  the  cabals  of  nominally  inferior  authorities.  Still,  Marlbo¬ 
rough  entered  upon  the.  service  of  the  campaign  with  (in  his 
own  phrase)  ‘  a  heavy  heart.’  Expecting  that  the  French  com¬ 
manders  would  limit  themselves  to  defensive  maiueuvres,  he  an¬ 
ticipated  no  such  results  as  woiihl  give  a  favourable  and  decided 
cliaitge  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  war.  His  active  and  well- 
coiiceivcil  measures  were,  however,  'successful  in  compelling 
bis  antagonists  to  alter  their  plans.  Trusting  to  a  secret  in¬ 
telligence  with  an  inliabitaiit  of  Namur,  be  determined,  by  pos¬ 
sessing  himself  of  that  imtK>rtant  fortress,  to  turn  the  right 
Bank  of  the  French  lines,  and  with  this  view  he  advanced  on 
*rirlemoiU,  with  a  force  somewhat  inferior  in  amount  to  that 
of  the  entniiy.  Namur  was  a  possession  of  too  much  value  to 
be  lost  without  an  effort  to  preserve  it.  Villeroy  accordingly 
put  his  army  in  motion  without  delay,  and  having  esiabliaUed 
himself  ill  the  strong  position  of  Mont  8t.  Andrf,  awai^ 
the  attack  of  the  allies.  The  celebrated  action  of  RaroiUtet 
which  followed,  seems  to  have  been  most  admirably  fought,  on 
Uie  part  of  Marlborough.  His  first  movement,  which,  by  alarm* 
Villeroy  for  bis  left,  led  him  to  ungamith  bis  centre  and 
rtg^t,  contributed  essentially  to  the  success  of  the  day.  Every 
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labsequent  error  of  the  eoemy  was  marked  aud  turned  to  ao- 
couot  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Kuglish  General^  and  after  some 
hard  fighting  aud  skilful  maiiceuvrini;,  he  succeeded  in  rouU 
log  the  ri^ht  win^  of  the  French^  aud  in  establishinii^  his  troops 
oa  the  heights  of  Ottomond,  the  key  to  their  |)osition.  An 
attempt  on  tlie  part  of  the  enemy,  to  accomplish  their  retreat  in 
^ood  order,  was  rendered  ineflTectual  hy  a  series  of  vigorous 
barges,  and  the  French  army  was  driven,  in  rapid  flight,  be¬ 
hind  the  canal  of  Brussels.  It  was  im|)ossible,  as  it  seems  to 
U9,  for  the  duties  of  a  commanding  otHcer  to  have  been  more 
consummately  discharged,  than  they  were  by  Marlborough  oa 
this  occasion.  His  person  was,  at  one  time,  in  the  greatest 
danger,  and  it  was  hy  his  own  specific  exertions,  most  ably 
seconded  by  the  gallant  Dutch  veteran  Overkirk,  that  the  de¬ 
cisive  movements  of  the  battle  were  efl’ected.  But  a  higher 
praise  than  this,  the  praise  of  careful  humanity,  belongs  to  tho 
british  General ;  and  we  are  happy  to  advert  to  it  in  this  place, 
because  he  has  been  accused,  on  most  respectable  authority, 
of  gross  failure  in  this  respect.  In  Dr.  Doddridge's  life  of 
Colonel  Gardiner,  in  reference  to  this  very  battle  it  is  af¬ 
firmed  to  have  been  the  Duke's  ^  constant  method'  to  pursue 
his  advantages,  ^  without  ever  regarding  the  wounded.'  In  one 
of  his  own  letters  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  we  find  Marlbo¬ 
rough  declaring  it  *  most  scandalous'  to  leave  behind  *  cannon 
*  and  wounded  men  and  in  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Coxe  af¬ 
firms  that 

*  The  humanity  displayed  by  the  victorious  general  towards  his  pri¬ 
soners,  deserves  to  be  recorded  tor  the  applause  of  an  impartial  poste¬ 
rity.  The  sick  and  wounded  w  ere  lodged  in  hospitals,  and  treateu  with 
the  same  care  and  attention  as  the  troops  of  the  allies;  I'he  prisoners 
were  conveyed  into  Holland  with  the  sympatiiy  due  to  their  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  and  supplied  with  all  the  comforts  which  their  situation  reouired. 
To  the  bencncent  example  which  Marlborough  displayed  on  this,  as 
on  otlier  occasions,  we  are  indebted  for  the  refined  tenderness  which . 
has  taken  place  in  the  intercourse  of  hostile  armies.  This  virtue  ex¬ 
torted  the  admiration  even  of  the  enemy  ;  and  a  French  writer  pays 
a  just  eulogiuin  to  our  great  commander,  for  a  quality  which  could  not 
be  said  to  distinguish  the  chiefs  of  his  own  and  preceding  ages. 
**  Marlborough  always  shewed  the  utmost  attention  to  his  prisoners, 
awd  set^the  example  of  that  humanity  which  has  since  soothed  the 
bonrors  and  calamities  of  war.”  *  Vol.  II.  p.  29. 

(  The  surrender  of  the  cluof  towns  in  Brabant,  was  the  im-r 
mediate  couscuueuce  of  this  splendid  victory.  After  having 
taken  Ostend,  Alenin,  and  other  strong  places,  it  was  the  in- 
teotion  of  Marlborough  to  close  the  campaign  with  the  siege 
of  Mons,  but  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  prevented  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  Ids  design.  If  this  great  ofliccr  had  been  iier- 
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milted  to  form  his  o\in  plans  it  is  probable  that  the  coiiae. 
quences  of  the  battle  of  Raiuillies  would  have  been  far  more 
iinjM)rtant ;  but,  teazed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  short-sii^hte<lDeai 
of  (jiMlolplun,  who  pressiHi  for  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  and  oq 
the  other,  by  the  seltishness  of  the  States  General,  who  wished 
to  strengthen  their  frontier,  he  wasted  in  sieges,  the  season 
which,  hiul  he  l>een  left  to  his  own  discretion,  he  would  m(^t 
probably  have  employed  in  more  etVective  enterprises.  In  the 
mean  time,  Marlborough  was  annoyed  by  appeals  from  every 
quarter.  The  soul  and  centre  of  every  negotiation,  he  was  atU 
dressed  on  all  occasions  of  ditliculty.  The  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  on  unpleasant  terms,  and 
MarllKirough  was  the  sticcessftil  mediator;  Kagotzki  and  the 
Hungarian  insurgents  entreated  his  good  ollices  ;  Eugene,  from 
Italv,  applied  most  urgently  to  him  for  money  and  for  troops; 
the  T)uke  of  Savoy  pressed  him  for  assistance  ;  the  discontents 
and  variances  of  the  British  Generals  in  Spain,  were  referred 
to  him  ;  and  above  all,  he  was  incessantly  assailed  by  Godoh 
phin  and  the  Dutchess,  the  former  of  whom  derived  firmness  and 
decision  from  his  counsels,  while  the  latter  wearied  him  with  her 
complaints  against  the  Queen,  the  Tories,  and  himself.  But 
we  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  political  intrigues  carried  on 
ill  England,  that  wc  may  follow  IMarlborough  without  inter¬ 
ruption  through  the  whole  of  his  military  career. 

At  this  jieriod,  the  anxious  attention  of  Europe  was  excited 
by  the  ap))earance  of  that  eccentric  monarch,  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  on  a  scene  of  action  near  enough  to  make  it  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  his  ultimate  views.  After  hav¬ 
ing  dissolved  with  unexampled  intrepidity  and  ability,  the  triple 
alliance  formed  for  the  deU^stable  purpose  of'  oppressing  his 
kingdom  during  the  nonage  of  its  sovereign,  he  had  now  led 
his  army  into  Saxony,  where,  not  satisfied  with  compelling  the 
Elector  Augustus  to  comply  with  *1110  most  mortifying  termi, 
he  socnuHl  ilis|>0H4Ml  to  interfere  in  the  dispute  between  the 
Emperor  ami  the  French.  The  court  of  V’^ersailles  employed 
bribery,  intrigue,  negotiation,  in  order  to  procure  his  assist¬ 
ance,  and  endeavoured  by  every  possible  artifice,  to  inflame  hil 
resentment  against  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  certain  injuriei 
and  insults  which  the  Swedish  monarch  threatened  to  avenge. 
Marlborougii,  whose  intelligence  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
extensive  and  minute,  actually  obtained  a  copy  of  the  secret 
instructions  given  to  the  French  agent  at  Uie  court  of  Charlei. 
Viuter  these  circumstances,  he  determineil  on  paying  a  visit  to 
the  camp  of  Alt  Ranstadt,  and  after  having  made  some  ne« 
cessary  arrangements  at  the  Hague,  and  a  stay  of  a  few  houn 
at  Hanover,  he  reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  on  the  2tth 
April,  1707.  The  Swede,*  highly  gratified  by  this  couces*. 
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tion,  received  hin  visitant  with  the  utmost  p^racioiisness,  and 
•|)()eared  to  be  perfectly  captivated  by  his  polished  manners, 
and  insinuating^  address.  The  outlines  of  this  neirutialion  arc 
Ibund  in  all  the  histories  of  the  time,  and  its  details,  thoui^h 
highly  interesting,  are  too  minute  for  insertion  here.  Mr.  Coxe 
has  given  a  very  animated  and  authentic  narrative  of  the  facts, 
nith  a  judicious  selection  from  the  original  correspondence, 
which  he  closes  with  a  very  curious  paper,  containing  the  account, 
traosmitteil  to  Louis  XIV.  by  Hestmval,  the  French  agent,  uii^ 
der  a  feigned  name  and  character,  of  the  negotiations  between 
Charles  and  Marlborough.  It  must,  however,  he  remarked, 
that  though  the  skill  and  address  of  the  English  negotiator 
were  beyond  all  praise,  much  of  his  success  must  he  ascribed 
to  Charles's  obstinate  determination  to  inflict  a  signal  venge¬ 
ance  on  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy;  a  settled  purpose  to  which  he 
made  all  other  plans  and  enterprises  whatsoever  give  way. 

The  campaign  of  1707,  was  every  where  disastrous  to  the  Al- 
fies.  The  fatal  battle  of  Almanza  wrecked  their  army  in  Spain  ; 
the  expedition  to  Toulon  failed  under  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Sivoy  ;  Villars  obtained  advantages  on  the  Upper  Rhine;  and 
Marlborough  was  prevented  hy  the  Dutch,  from  undertaking  any 
effectual  enterprise  against  Vendome.  Still,  in  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  mere  protraction  of  the  war 
was  deeply  felt,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  spirit  produced  by  their  successes,  was  suflicient  to  induce 
the  generals  and  the  government  of  Franco,  to  concur  in  determin¬ 
ing  to  hazard  a  battle  as  soon  as  the  proper  season  for  action 
should  return.  They  commenced  the  campaign  with  a  well  con¬ 
certed  movement,  which  gave  them  possession  by  surprise  of 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  enabled  them  to  invest  Oudenard.  But 
Marlborough,  who  had  been  joined  by  Eugene,  immediately  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  series  of  bold  offensive  movements,  and  anticipated 
the  enemy  in  the  very  camp  which  they  intended  to  occupy  in 
order  to  cover  the  siege.  The  battle  of  Oudenard,  which  followed 
this  inanoeuvre,  ap|>cars  to  have  been  most  ably  fought  under  the 
direction  of  Marlborough.  Its  success  was  greatly  due  to  the  in¬ 
trepidity  and  ability  of  the  agc<l  Overkirk.  Vendome,  though 
thwarted  by  the  waywardness  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  tlis- 
chtrged  the  duties  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  able  oflicer,  and  when 
all  was  lost,  made  a  noble  effort  to  effect  the  retreat  in  order ;  but 
bis  courage  and  skill  were  ill  secondetl,  and  he  was  left,  by  the 
other  generals,  to  exert  himself  almost  singly,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  and  disheartened  body  of  troops,  to  interjmsc  a  barrier 
between  the  routed  army  and  its  pursuers.  At  this  crisis 
Marlborough  made  a  proposition  which,  in  our  opinion,  docs 
biifi  higher  honour  than  any  of  his  actual  victories,  and  which 
c^letrly  shews,  that  had  he  been  left  unshackled,  and  free  to 
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atail  himself  of  the  full  resources  of  his  powerful  mind,  ht 
would  have  anticipated  many  of  the  grand  innovations  of  mo¬ 
dern  times,  instead  of  creeping  feebly  on  from  siege  to  siege, 
and  wasting  time  and  power  without  any  adequate  result.  He 
proposed  to  mask  Lille,  and  advance  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
France.  This  plan,  if  successful,  would  probably  have  finished 
the  war  in  a  single  campaign;  but  it  was  impossible  to' per¬ 
suade  the  Dutch  to  listen  to  it,  and  even  Eugene  was  staggered 
at  its  boldness.  The  siege  of  Lille  was,  at  lengtli,  detenniiied 
•on ;  and  even  this  enteqirise,  such  was  the  strength  of  that 
fortress,  and  such  the  means  provided  for  its  defence,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  hazartloiis,  and  treated  by  the  French  generals  with 
contempt  and  ridicule.  The  various  and  complicated  move¬ 
ments  which  were  made  by  the  different  annies,  are  distinctly 
described  by  Mr.  Coxe,  with  the  help  of  Major  Smith,  an  officer 
on  whose  scientific  knowledge  Mr.  C.  has  dependeil  for  the 
accuracy  of  all  his  military  details ;  they  are  however  at  once  too 
multiplied  and  too  minute  for  insertion  here.  The  conduct  of 
the  siege  was  undertaken  by  Eugene,  while  Marlborough,  with 
the  covering  army,  watched  the  strong  force  under  Vendome 
and  Berwick,  which  was  manoeuvring  for  the  relief  of  the 
town.  The  French  generals  made  every  )>reparation  for  an 
engagement,  but  the  Allies  were  too  strongly  posted,  and  the 
intention  was  relinquished.  Of  all  the  actions  which  occurred 
during  the  siege,  the  battle  of  Wynendale,  fought  by  General 
Webb,  was  the  most  im|K)rtant.  With  scarcely  half  the  number 
of  his  opponents,  he  made  good  his  ground,  and  effectually  pro¬ 
tected  a  convoy,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  saved  Lille.  After 
the  trenches  had  been  o|>en  sixty  days,  the  town  siirrendereil  on 
the  23d  October  ;  but  the  citadel  held  out  till  the  9(h  December, 
when  Boufllers  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  having 
signalized  his  bravery  and  skill  by  one  of  the  most  pertinacious 
defences  on  reconl.  In  the  mean  time,  the  allieil  gcncrali 
had  forced,  nearly  without  loss,  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  compelled  the  French  army  to  retreat. 

The  negotiations  of  1709,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  ex¬ 
travagant  demands  of  the  Allies.  The  general  history  of  thil 
transaction  is  sufficiently  known;  and  notwithstanding  thefeebla 
endeavour  ot  Archdeacon  Coxe  to  rescue  the  memory  of  Marl¬ 
borough  from  the  imputation  of  desiring  to  prolong  the  warf 
we  apprehend  that  the  charge  is  completely  established  by  Um 
facts  even  os  stated  by  himself.  The  ‘  perfidy’  of  Louis  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ;  it  is  enough  tliat  Marlborougbf 
deliberately,  and  without  tMiiploying  his  paramount  influence  at 
home  to  procure  any  mitigation,  made,  and  insisted  u|>on,  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  which  it  would  have 
been  folly  and  infuuiy  to  have  accepted.  There  were  more  bases 
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than  one,  on  which  a  aecure  and  advantageous  peace  might  have 
been  concluded,  had  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  the  Whigs, 
been  in  earnest. 

In  the  campaign  of  1709,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  were 
opposed  by  Villars,  who  was  not,  however,  able  to  prevent  them 
fn>m  taking,  afeer  a  long  and  sanguinary  siege,  the  strong  town 
of  Tournay.  After  the  surrender  of  this  fortress,  the  Allies, 
by  a  series  of  able  manceiivres,  passed  without  loss  the  lines  of  the 
Trouille,  and  invested  Mons.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  detail 
tlie  complicated  movements  which  precetled  and  attende<l  tho 
bloody  and  unprofitable  victory  of  Malplaquet.  If  the  advice 
Slid  to  have  been  given  by  Marlborougli,  to  attack  Villars  on 
the  lOtli  of  September,  had  been  acted  upon,  much  would  have 
been  gained  by  preventing  the  French  from  intrenching,  but 
the  counsel  of  Eugene  prevailed,  and  the  engagement  was  de¬ 
ferred  till  the  following  day.  The  conflict  was  desperate,  and 
the  carnage  horrible.  The  generals  on  both  sides  conducted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  courage  and  ability,  and  the  troops 
rivalled  each  other  in  valour  and  devotedness.  Villars  was 
wounded  and  carrieil  from  the  field ;  u|>on  which,  Boufilers, 
finding  that  all  was  in  disorder,  determined  on  a  retreat,  which 
was  effected  with  great  regularity.  The  loss  in  both  armies 
was  dreadful.  That  on  the  side  of  the  confederates  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  French,  who  were  intrenched  ;  but  much  of 
it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  headstrong  and  uncal- 
culating  impetuosity  of  the  young  Prince  of  Grange.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  the  letter  of  a  *  French  officer  of  distinc- 
*  tion,  written  soon  after  the  battle,*  shews  the  opinion  of 
those  who  were  qualified  to  judge  even  on  the  enemy*s  side. 

•  “  The  Eugenes  and  Marlboroughs  ought  to  be  well  satiahed  with 
us  during  that  day ;  since  till  then  they  had  not  met  with  resistance 
worthy  of  them.  They  may  say,  with  justice,  tliat  nothing  can  atand 
before  them ;  and  indeed,  what  shall  be  able  to  stem  the  rapid  course 
of  these  two  heroes,  if  an  army  of  100,000  of  the  best  troops  posted 
between  two  woods  trebly  intrenched,  and  performing  their  duty  aa 
well  as  any  brave  men  could  do,  were  not  able  to  stop  them  one  Jay  f 
^N'ill  you  not  then  own  with  me,  that  they  surpass  all  the  heroes  of 
former  ages.’  ”  Vol.  II.  pp.  98,  9. 

The  conferences  of  Gertruydcnlierg  having  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  ambitious  views  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  campaign  of  1710  began  on  the  part  of  the  Allies, 
with  the  siege  of  Douay,  which  they  took,  notwithstanding  Uie 
etforts  of  Villars  to  relieve  it.  The  remainder  of  this  year  was 
Mgnalize<l  by  the  capture  of  several  important  towns,  but  with¬ 
out  any  action  on  a  large  scale.  The  interval  between  this 
and  the  following  campaign,  was  most  disastrous  to  Marlbo* 
rough.  The  merited  disgrace  of  bis  turbulent  wife,  and  the  com- 
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pWfie  succes«»  of  the  intrigues  of  Harley,  placed  him  in  a  moii 
dithcult  and  haransini;  situation.  He  continued,  hoarefer,  to  re« 
tain  the  coininund,  and  in  1711,  entered  upon  his  last  cumpai^ii, 
which,  thoui^h  no  ^reat  victory  distins^uished  it,  yet,  by  its  en¬ 
tire  success  in  its  main  objects,  against  the  ablest  c^'neral 
France  had  iiossissed  since  the  deaths  of  Tiirenne  and  Lui- 
c'lnbourt^,  c;ave  the  last  finish  to  his  military  reputation.  Villan, 
duriin;  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities,  liad  employed  himself 
and  his  army  in  the  construction  of  those  formidable  lines,  which 
interposed  a  final  harrier  between  the  Allies  and  France,  and 
of  which  he  publicly  boasted,  as  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  These  intrenchiuents  the  Enc^lish  general  had  deter- 
inineil  to  pass;  and  after  a  series  of  maiuenvres  of  a  most 
cmnplicated  and  extraordinary  kind,  by  which  he  completely 
haHlcd  and  deceivetl  the  French  Marshal,  he  carrieil  his  army 
across  the  lines,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  Villars  en¬ 
deavoured  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  tempting  his  opponent  to 
battle  on  most  disadvantageous  terms,  and  Marlborougli  was 
urged  even  by  the  Dutch  deputies  to  accept  the  challenge;  he 
dcclinetl,  however,  and  wisely,  for  the  strength  of  the  French 
position  was  such  as  to  make  the  attempt  madness.  The 
movements  connected  with  the  siege  of  Bouchain,  which  was 
taken  under  the  very  eye  of  Villars,  are  very  ably  and  distinctly 
described  in  this  work,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers^ 
This  was  the  last  achievement  of  Marlborough  as  a  gcneral| 
for  the  secret  negotiations  which  had  been  for  some  time  pend¬ 
ing  between  France  and  England,  were  now  so  far  advanced, 
as  to  render  further  operations  inexpedient. 

A  particular  iiupiiry  into  the  state  of  parties  during  the  splen¬ 
did  military  career  of  Marlborough,  a  subject  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  his  public  character,  and  with  that  period  of  EnglUh 
history  to  which  his  life  helongs,  would  lead  us  into  an 
f‘Xtensi\e  field  of  obsetvation,  and  be  more  than  we  can  attempt 
in  the  compass  to  which  we  iimst  restrict  ourselves.  A  brief 
sktHch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  party,  and  of  the  conseipient  vex- 
otions  which  Marlborough  was  doomed  to  experience,  is  all  we 
can  venture  to  give,  .\rciuleacon  Coxe  has  certainly  furnished 
many  valuable  illustrations,  and  has  given  the  clew  to  several  im¬ 
portant  trains  of  investigation  ;  but  we  should  have  heen  better 
pleustMl,  bad  he  exercised  somewhat  more  decision  and  im¬ 
partiality.  The  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  on  great  occasions,  wiis 
dignified  and  patriotic  ;  hut  the  liehaviour  of  the  Junta  was,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  Nor  were  they 
on  all  occasions  steady  to  their  principles ;  for  we  find  them 
occasionally  «lis|H>scd,  if  not  absolutely  to  reject  them,  at  least 
to  buve  them  in  abeyance  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  they  consented 
to  sanctioQ  and  8up|K>rt,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  |>rofesscd 
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ttucliinent  to  civil  and  relii'ioiis  liberty*  tbe  bill  ai^uinst  occa- 
Monal  cont'unnity,  in  (compliance  with  tbe  tory  prejudices  of  Lord 
Nottin«;liain.  l)ii  these,  and  on  some  otlier  |*oints,  .we  exptected 
totierivo  more  information  from  tbe  present  work,  than  we  bavB 
found  it  furnisli.  \Vc  have  already  adverted  to  tbe  Q\.uh;ii^h  de¬ 
rided  attacb  men  t  to  tbe  Tories.  It  is  probable  that  sbe  was  with¬ 
held  only  by  tbe  stronj^  iidluence  of  Marlboroii^b,  and  tbe  modo- 
ritiuii  of  bis  principles  and  of  those  of  Uodolpbin,  from  absolutely 
ideiitifyini^  berself  with  ber  favourite  party*  at  tbe  very  outset 
of  lier  reijrn.  Circumstances  connected  with  tbe  personal  am¬ 
bition  of  Marlboroui^b,  muI  with  bis  views  of  continental  poli¬ 
tics,  aided  by  tbe  partialities  of  tbe  Dutebess*  induced  him  to 
make  common  cause  with  tbe  VVbii^s*  whose  liberal  principles 
and  inde))endence  of  feelini^,  were  as  little  to  tbe  taste  of  Anne^ 
as  ilieir  want  of  accommodation  to  ber  habits  and  wishes.  Tbe 
petulance  and  dictatorial  spirit  of  tbe  Dutchess  of  MarlboroiK^b^ 
very  soon  excited  the  distrust  and  alienated  tbe  atfectioit^i  of  her 
mistress ;  and  ber  introduction  of  Mrs.  Musbam,  a  woman  of 
subtle,  intrii^uinf^,  and  yet  apparently  compliant  spirit,  to  the 
service  of  Anne,  prepared  the  way,  by  tbe  contrast  between  the 
en^i^im^  manners  of  a  p^rateful  dependent,  and  the  capricious 
demeanor  of  a  baiis^bty  favourite,  for  tbe  final  disi^race  of  the 
litter.  Hy  a  sine^tilar  (H)incidence,  tbe  Duke  bad  introduced 
Harley  to  public  service,  and  seems  to  have  been  duped  nearly 
to  tbe  end,  by  the  plausible  and  iusinuatinp^  manners  of  that  ac¬ 
complished  decreiver.  Repeatedly  was  be  warned  of  his  error  ; 
most  ur^^ently  was  he  pressed  by  tbe  Whi^s  to  crush  tbo  rising 
intris^uer,  before  bis  influence  should  become  too  stromi^  to  be 
dispossessed;  he  clun^  to  him  to  the  last,  and  lent  him  his 
patronai^e  almost  up  to  the  very  point  when  be  was  rediusnl  to  tbe 
bumiliutini^  necessity  of  intreatim^  tbe  protection  of  bis  former 
dependent.  Harley  was  an  accomplished  man  and  a  dexterous 
nei^otiator,  but  be  seems  to  have  been  a  very  miserable  states¬ 
man.  Hy  a  lon^  train  of  subtle  and  scarcely  tuni^ible  iiitrit^ues, 
he  obtained  tbe  direction  of  tbe  affairs  of  Liit'land,  and  tbe  favour 
of  .\nne;  but  be  soon  found  that  bis  post  was  untenable,  unless 
hy  some  decided  measure.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  fix  himself 
at  tbe  helm,  as  tbe  pacificatur  of  Ln^laiid,  be  entered  on  clan¬ 
destine  nei^otiations  with  France,  and  concluded  tbe  ii^noininious 
treaty  of  UtnH^ht.  8t.  John,  a  man  of  stronger  intellect,  and  of  a 
more  determined  character,  felt  that  a  severe  reckoning  would 
sooner  or  later  be  exacted  for  that  injurious  iiieasure,  and  boblly 
itoful  tbe  hazard  of  a  desperate  cast.  Ilt^  procured  tbe  dismissal 
of  Harley,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  formiiisc  a  Jacobite  Ministry, 
with  tbe  view  of  alterint^  tbe  suc(*ession,  and  entbronins^  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  when  the  death  of  Anne  tenuinated  his  projects,  and 
•cut  him  into  merited  exile* 
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The  dismissal  of  the  Whi^s  was  the  sip^nal  for  a  series  of  per¬ 
secutions  directed  especially  ni^ainst  ^larlboroii^h,  whose  hitdi 
military  and  political  character  rendered  him  the  ^reat  object  of 
drt‘ad  to  the  new  administration.  The  commissioners  of  public 
accounts  char^;ed  him  with  having  illeg^ally  appropriated  latf^e 
sums  of  money  to  his  own  use  ;  a  charge  which  he  repelled  by 
shewing  that  they  were  admitted  pcr(|uisites,  and  by  the  still 
more  satisfactory  allegation,  that  the  money  had  bei'ii  s|>ent  in  pro¬ 
curing  private  intelligence.  In  ^reat  ))art,  at  least,  this  defence 
was  correct ;  for  the  extent,  the  minuteness,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  secret  information,  were  altogether  astonishing,  and  could 
never  have  been  obtained  without  the  sacritice  of  immense  suras. 
Without,  however,  rei^ardin*^  his  defence,  the  ministry  and 
their  adherents  assailed  him  with  every  weapon  of  oHensive  war¬ 
fare  ;  public  pros(«cutions  were  commenced  against  him,  the 
li^ht  troops  of  the  party  annoye<l  him  with  scurrilous  lampoons, 
and  no.calumny  was  too  ^ross  to  swell  the  catalos^ue  of  his  ira- 
put(*<l  crimes.  He  did  not  conduct  himself  in  this  crisis,  with 
quite  so  much  dignity  as  the  friends  of  his  fume  mi^ht  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  wish  ;  at  lent^th,  however,  finding  no  abatement  of  the 
tempest,  he  wisely  determined  on  leaving  bjUi^land,  until  some 
change  should  admit  of  his  safe  return,  lie  was  received  on  the 
continent  with  the  highest  honours ;  (H'ople  and  mas'istrates, 
garrisons  and  g^overnors,  vied  in  their  demonstrations  of  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  to  the  illustrious  exile.  He  resided  for 
some  time  at  Frankfort,  hut  afterwards  removed  to  Antwerp. 
During^  his  continental  residence,  he  was  fully  occupied  with  an 
active  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  Fiit'land,  and  with  the 
court  of  Hanover  ;  and,  when  the  death  of  Anne,  and  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  Whijp^,  had  defeated  the  machinarions  of  Bolingrbroke, 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  with  the  resumption  of  his  honours, 
and  the  restoration  of  his  credit.  It  ou^ht  not,  however,  to  be 
omitted,  that  he  had  adopted  the  resdlution  of  returnint^,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  Queen’s  decease,  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  strui'c;lc  which  was  cxpwted  to  ensue. 

^tarlboroui'irs  latter  years  were  imbittereil  by  disease  and  do¬ 
mestic  calamity.  The  loss  of  two  daughters,  of  whom  one,  the 
countess  of  Sunderland,  appears  to  have  been  a  pious  and  ac¬ 
complished  woman,  and  the  other,  the  countess  of  Bridgewater, 
is  described  as  *  mild,  afiectioiiate  and  dutiful,’  must  have 
wounded  him  deeply,  and  no  doubt,  accelerated  the  paralytio 
seizure  which  soon  after  alVecletl  him.  He  recovered  from  this 
attack,  and  from  subsequent  ones,  and  retained  u considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  mental  vigour  to  the  last ;  but  it  is  tieeply  to  be  regretted 
that  he  was  perstiaded  to  lay  aside  his  first  intention  of  resigning 
hts  active  employmentK.  His  spet'ch  was  afi'ected,  and  as  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  demeanor  must  have  exhibited,  though,  perha|U, 
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QOtier  a  iiiiti^aU^d  aspect,  tlic  marks  of  disoaso,  it  was  the  efleci  of 
•dtin^diiis;  aelfishiuws  in  those  who  had  inHuenci*  over  the  debiFn 
Ute<i  mind  of  the  General,  that  he  was  allowed  to  carry  into  pub¬ 
lic  life,  the  shattered  relics  of  his  noble  form  and  hU  nobler  mind. 
He  died  on  the  16lh  of  June,  17*2*2,  at  tlie  aj^eof  72. 

The  character  of  Marlhoroiiq;h  may  be  sufliciently  traced 
from  our  prectHlin^  remarks,  we  shall  however,  indulp^c  our- 
H>lv(^iii  a  very  few  additional  observations,  lie  was,  In^yond  all 
foubt,  ojie  of  the  most  extraordinary  personages  that  have  ever 
sppeared  upon  the  public  sta^e.  Migestic  and  of  finished 
b'AUty  in  his  person,  dip^nified  and  |M>lished  in  his  manners  aud 
aldress,  of  tranquil  temper,  and  of  consummate  self*couiinand, 
he  was  fitted  by  nature  for  a  negotiator  and  a  courtier.  His 
cilm  and  prompt  t^ood  sense,  and  his  peculiar  clearness  of  head, 
qualified  him  for  the  hi^h  {>ost  of  command,  and  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  business  which  he  was  able  to  manage  and  exe- 
rule  apparently  with  perfect  ease ;  for  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
captain ’{general  and  the  prime  minister,  not  of  England  only,  but 
of  fbirope.  His  epistolary  correspondence  alone  might  secmi  to 
ha>e  been  the  business  of  ii  diligent  life.  As  a  statesman  ho 
was,  in  general,  actuated  by  large  views,  just  discrimination, 
and  a  vigorous  policy.  Kut  it  was  as  a  military  commander 
that  he  was  most  distinguished.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
cuiisummate  master  of  stratagem  ;  his  marches,  his  choice  of  po¬ 
sitions,  his  maiuruvres  in  the  field,  were  of  the  most  admirable 
kind.  VVe  do  not  recollect  that  he  ever  gave  his  antagonists  an 
advantage  over  him  by  an  error  in  this  respect.  In  action  lie 
was  c(H)l  and  intrepid,  observing  with  vigilant  eye  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  his  enemy,  and  availing  himself  with  [iroinptitiide  and 
decision  of  every  misjudged  movement.  In  a  word,  though 
opposed  by  the  best  generals  and  the  best  troops  of  the  most 
niiliiary  nation  in  Europe,  he  was  alwaifn  successful.  He  never 
fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win,  nor  besieged  a  town  which 
he  did  not  take.  He  batlled  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Vil- 
lars,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  command,  the  ground  that 
he  had  gained  was  rapidly  lost,  though  guarded  by  the  skill 
and  valour  of  Eugene.  * 

Hf  his  faults  we  have  no  wish  to  8|)eak  ;  but  the  better  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  cliaracter  are  favourably  delineated  in  the  following 
eitract  from  Mr.  Coxe’s  last  chapter. 

*  He  was  equally  regular  and  exemplary,  in  the  performance  of 
nioral  and  religious  duties.  The  principles,  which  he  had  imbibed  In 
his  early  years,  were  indelibly  impressed  on  his  mind;  and  in  couits 
and  camps,  as  well  as  in  domestic  life,  he  exhibited  the  same  pious 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  •  He  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  trutlis  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  zealously 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.  Hence,  he  was 
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punctual  in  hia  attendance  on  the  divine  officea,  a  freciucnt  comiiiua{. 
cant,  and  roaniteatcd  a  devotion,  fervent,  but  calm,  and  no  lettrt. 
mote  from  enthusiaani,  than  from  indifference. 

*  '1  hough  brought  up  in  a  liccntioua  court,  and  seduced,  in  hii 
youth,  by  evil  example,  he  maintained  an  inviolable  respect  (or  the 
nuptial  union.  From  tlie  lime  of  hia  marriage  with  the  object  of  hit 
affections,  he  reanted  every  temptation  of  courts  and  camps ;  md 
amidst  all  the  calumnious  imputalions  which  have  been  heaped  on  hh 
memory,  the  aggravated  malice  of  his  political  adversaries  nas  never 
thrown  the  slightest  suspicion  on  his  conjugal  fidelity. 

*  The  operation  of  these  principlt'S  was  not  only  felt  in  his  own  cos. 
duct,  but  extended  their  influence  to  his  family,  and  to  all  who  were 
subject  to  his  authority.  He  was  never  known  to  utter  an  indecent 
word,  or  to  give  an  example  of  levity.  He  even  severely  reproved 
those  who  presumed  to  offend  his  ears  with  loose  expressions,  and  re- 
aented  them,  both  as  a  personal  afiVont,  and  as  an  act  of  immorality. 
He  discountenanced  the  slightest  degree  ofintcmperance  or  licentious, 
ness,  and  laboured  to  imprehs  his  officers  and  troops  with  the  saiDc 
sense  of  religion  which  he  himself  entertained.  ])ivine  service  wti 
regularly  performed  in  ail  his  fixed  camps,  both  morning  and  evening; 
and,  on  bundavs,  sermons  were  preached,  both  in  field  and  garrison. 
Previous  to  a  buttle,  prayers  were  offered  up  at  the  bead  of  each  regi. 
ment ;  and  the  first  act,  affer  a  victory,  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving. 
By  these  means,  aided  by  his  own  example,  **  his  camp,”  to  use  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  who  served  under  him,  **  resembled  a  quiet, 
welhgoverned  city.  Cursing  and  swearing  were  seldom  heard  among 
the  officers  ;  a  sot  and  a  drunkard,  was  the  object  of  scorn  ;  and  the 
poor  soldiers,  many  of  them  tfic  refuse  and  dregs  of  the  nation,  be¬ 
came,  HI  the  close  of  one  or  two  campaigns,  tractable,  civil,  sensible, 
and  clean,  and  had  an  air  and  spirit  above  the  vulgar.*  ” 

Vol.  HI.  pp.  658 — 660, 

Archdeacon  Coxe  has  conferred  an  obligation  on  his  country, 
by  undertaking  and  executing  his  inoritonoiiM  task.  The  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  Hlt'iiheim  papers,  and  every  accessible  source 
of  iiifonnation,  published  and  inaniisc'ript,  have  been  laboriously 
investigated,  and  the  general  results  are  fairly  statetl.  \V6 
cannot  iiidetMl  compliment  Mr.  C.  on  having  produced  a  work 
of  high  intellect  and  originality  ;  we  cannot  rank  bis  volumes 
with  the  CircH'ce  of  Milford,  and  tliclUitisb  India  of  Mill ;  nor 
can  we  c^iiiecal  oiir  wish  that  be  bad  given  us  more  of  bis  ma¬ 
terials,  and  rather  less  uf  what  is  bis  ow  n.  Hut  be  lias  preferred 
a  ditVerent  plan,  and  notwithstanding  what  appear  to  us  the  minor 
defects  of  the  work,  we  are  disposed  rather  to  feel  graUful  to 
biiii  for  what  he  has  done,  and,  on  the  wrhole,  done  well,  than 
to  cavil  at  his  omissions.  Portraits,  plans,  maps,  and  other 
graphic  illustrations,  respectably  executed,  arc  liberally  inter* 
a|MTsed. 
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Aft.  n.  EnmeUne*  With  iomc  other  Piece*.  By  Mary  Bmnton, 
Author  of  Self-Control,  and  Discipliae.  To  winch  it  preHxcd  a 
Memoir  of  her  Life,  including  some  Extracts  from  her  Corre* 
fpondence.  Hvo.  pp.  195.  [Portrait.]  Edinburgh.  1819. 

THIS  is  ill  all  re8}>ectH  a  hit^hly  iiiterestins^  volume.  The 
Memoir  ia  from  the  pen  of  i)r.  Bruiitoii,  the  liiiah.incl, 
nhose  *  happiness  it  was  for  twenly  years  to  watch  the  workinjfs, 

*  and  to  aid  the  proi^ress,  of  that  noble  mind*  of  which  theso 
ptjtes exhibit  the  history.  Mr.  Brunton  wns  united  to  Miss  BaU 
four  when  she  was  in  her  twentieth  year.  She  had  received  an 
iovitition  to  reside  with  Viscountess  Wentworth  in  Liondoii,  but 
*  the  preferred  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  a  Scotch  parsoiiat^.* 
Mr.  nrunton  was  then  stationed  at  Bolton,  near  lladdini^toii. 
While  resident  here,  two  Bast  Indian  wards  of  his,  became 
inrottes  of  the  family,  and  objects  of  Mrs.  Brunto!i*s  maternal 
ctrr. 

*  She  took  a  deep  interest  especially  in  their  religious  education  \ 
and  in  instilling  into  them  the  principles  of  their  belief,  she  was  led 
very  carefully  to  re-examine  her  own.  For  this  important  work  she 
bad  greater  facilities  now,  than  she  had  enjoyed  at  any  former 
period  ;  and  she  applied  herself  to  it  with  all  characteristic  ardour, 
Hrough  the  grace  of  Ciod,  it  gradually  led  her  both  to  the  **  know, 
ledge  and  to  the  love  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ;'*  to  that 
**  anchor  of  the  soul  sure  and  stedfist,’*  on  which  her  hope  leaned 
through  life,  and  was  nobly  sustained  in  the  near  prospect  of  di^^solu* 
lion.  The  Shorter  Catechism  of  our  Church  was  the  form  on  which 
ihe  grounded  her  instructions  to  her  young  pupils  ;  and  while,  with 
anxious  and  successful  assiduity,  she  accomouHlutcd  its  language  to 
their  capacity,  she  never  failed  to  speak  in  warm  admiration,  of  thu 
vigour  and  condensation  of  thought  by  which  it  is  very  peculiarly 
diitinguislied.’  p.  xiii. 

After  six  years,  ‘  tranquilly  and  happily  spent*  in  Kast 
liOthian,  she  accompainied  Mr.  Brunton  to  Bdinburgh,  in  the 
Autumn  of  180d. 

*  Hitherto,’  says  her  affectionate  biographer,  ‘  she  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  at  all  aware  of  the  strength  of  her  own  mind.  Our 
circle  of  acquaintance  was  small.  She  appeared  among  them 
scarcely  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  active  and  prudent  young 
housewife;  who  submiUtd,  with  the  most  cheerful  good  humour,  to 
the  inconveniences  of  u  narrow  income ;  but  who  contrived, 
method  and  taste,  to  join  conif«>rt  with  some  share  ot  elegance  in  the 
whole  of  her  management.  Few  literary  people  were  wiilun  our 
reach.  It  was  chicHy  with  me  that  she  talked  what  she  had  read  j 
•nd,  as  some  of  the  subjects  were  new  to  her,  she  coniructed,  far 
more  than  enough,  the  habit  of  speaking  us  a  pupil.’ 

In  the  society  of  Edinburgh  her  mind  expanded,  and  she 
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gradually  acquired  a  consciousness  of  her  own  powers ;  <  ^ 

*  the  circumstance  which,  more  than  any  other  beyond  the 

*  range  of  her  own  domestic  intercourse,  tended  both  to  develop 

*  her  intellect  and  to  establish  her  character,'  was  an  intimacy 
which  she  formed  with  a  lady  there,  in  her  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood,  with  whom  she  enjoyed  daily  intercourse  of  the  moit 
intelligent  and  confidential  description,  and  by  whom  it  appeart 
she  was  stimulatt^d  in  all  her  literary  pursuits. 

“  Self-Control"  was  begun  without  any  design  on  the  part 
.  of  the  Author  that  it  shouhl  meet  the  eye  of  the  Public,  and  i 
considerable  part  of  the  first  volume  was  written  before  Mr. 
Hrunton  knew  of  its  existence.  But  as  the  manuscript  swelled 
beneath  her  hand,  encouraged  by  her  husband’s  warm  approba¬ 
tion  of  this  her  first  literary  production,  she  began  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  contemplate  its  publication,  paying  ^  uniformly  more 

*  regard,*  says  l)r.  H.  Mo  its  moral  usefulness  than  to  iU 

*  literary  character.’  ‘  The  work  was  printed  from  the  first 
‘  copy.’ 

In  a  letti'r  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Izctt,  she  thus  lays  open  her 
feelings  in  the  prospect  of  appearing  as  an  author. 

’  •  My  hopes  of  popular  favour  are  low — very  low  indeed.  Of  a 
work  like  mine,  the  wise  and  the  good  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to 
judge,  lu  faults  are  not  such  as  will  recommend  it  to  the  vulgar.  It 
winy  become  popular,  for  that  is  a  mere  lottery.  If  it  do,  be  assured, 
ray  dear  friend,  its  faults,  of  which  it  has  many,  will  draw  down  the 
censure  of  those  who  arc,  or  who  think  themselves  entitled  to  deckle 
for  their  neighbours.  Now,  will  not  one  bitter  sarcasm  on  it,  much 
more  on  its  author,  give  you  more  real  vexation  than  the  praise  of 
nine-tenths  of  novel  readers  will  give  you  pleasure  ?  I  judge  by 
myself,  for,  while  1  have  little  pleasure  in  praise,  1  am  on  many 
suujccts  keenly  alive  to  censure.  Many  a  person  less  generally  vain 
than  1,  has  felt  all  the  touchy  vanity  of  Authorship. 

*  But  i  am  positive  that  no  part — no,  not  the  smallest  part — of  my 
happiness  can  ever  arise  from  the  popularity  of  my*  book,  further 
than  as  I  tliink  it  may  be  useful.  1  would  rather,  as  you  well 
know',  glide  through  the  w’orld  unknown,  than  have  (I  will  not  call 
it  tnjoy)  fame,  however  brilliant.  To  pointed  at — to  be  noticed 
and  commented  upon — to  be  suspected  of  literary  airs — to  be 
shunned,  as  literary  women  arc,  by  tlie  more  unpretending  of  mj 
own  sex ;  and  abhorred,  as  literary  women  arc,  by  the  more  pretend* 
ing  of  the  other  ! — My  dear,  1  would  sooner  exhibit  as  a  rope-dancer.’ 
pp.  XXXV — xxxvi. 

In  a  subseipient  letter  to  the  same  friend,  she  discovers  an 
aroiablo  and  exemplary  solicitude,  mingled  with  an  unaffected 
diffidence,  such  as  not  many  writers  of  novels,  we  apprehend, 
have  been  actuated  by*. 

*  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  what  is  alone  necessary  to  make  tbe 
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l^leit  uxulertakings  prosper.  Join  with  me,  in  begging  for  all  my 
igKJertakings  that  blessing,  which  in  itself  is  the  only  true  riches,  and 
which  bringeth  no  sorrow  with  it.  If  **  two  of  us  shall  agree  touch¬ 
ing  sny  thing  which  we  shall  ask,’*  we  have  a  promise  that  it  shall  be 
grtDtcd.  Ask  with  me  that  our  Master  may  make  this  little  work 
of  mine  the  mean  instrument  of  His  glory,  by  promoting  virtue,  if 
il  be  but  in  one  heart.  Ask  for  me,  too,  that  the  sins  attending  its 
eiecution  may  be  pardoned ;  and  that  1  may  neither  be  elated  by  its 
success,  nor  t retted  by  its  failure  1 

(  Its  failure !  the  very  thought  makes  my  flesh  creep !  I  cannot 
fspress  to  you  what  a  fellow  feeling  I  have  now  with  tke  poor 
wretches  whose  works  fall  dead  from  the  press.’ 

We  do  not  feci  called  upon  to  discuss  in  this  place  the 
question  of  the  tendency  of  religious  novels.  Of  the  excellence 
of  Mrs.  Brunton*s  design,  and  of  the  talent  displayed  in  its 
execution,  no  difference  of  opinion,  probably,  now  exists.  The 
object  of  the  tale  is  ‘  to  shew  the  power  of  the  religious  priii- 
<  ciple  ill  bestowing  self-comroand ;  and  to  bear  testimony 

*  against  a  maxim  as  immoral  as  indelicate,  that  a  reformed 

*  rake  makes  the  best  husband.*  its  success  exceeded  her  moat 
sanguine  anticipations.  It  bad  not  been  published  above  a 
month,  before  a  second  edition  was  called  for;  which  was 
rapidly  succeeded  by  a  third.  But  she  shrunk  from  the  notoriety 
of  authorship,  and  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  work, 
regarded  its  being  discovered  to  be  hers,  ns  a  misfortune. 

Discipline,  begun  at  the  suggestion  of  her  husband,  was  com- 
po8e<l  far  more  slowly  and  with  more  labour  than  her  former 
novel;  and  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  appearance  of  VVaverley, 
with  the  perusal  of  which  she  was  enthusiastically  delighted, 
had  nearly  operated  as  a  fatal  discouragement  to  her  ctforU, 
from  her  feeling  ‘  bow  poor  her  own  sketelies  appeared  beside 
‘  those  of  that  masterly  work.’  Tlie  following  extracts  from 
her  private  corrcspodence,  furnish  a  very  interesting  exhibition 
of  the  state  of  her  mind  at  this  period.  * 

<  •  *  »  Ellen  comes  on  slowly  ;  but  she  will  do  better  by  and . 
by,  if  I  can  adhere  to  my  resolution  of  writing  a  little  every  daj. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  1  now  feel  that  my  stock  of  wits,  such  as  it  is, 
b  not  properly  my  own  ;  but  it  is  under  the  control  of  a  higher 

?>wcr,  who  can  say,  Go,  and  it  gocth  ;  or  come,  and  it  cometh.** 
ou  will  answer,  **  Have  you  not  long  thought  so  r”  Yet,  1  have 
long  believed  it,  but  now  \  feel  it.  Do  you  not  see  the  differenced 
Either  by  His  own  operations  on  the  soul,  or  by  His  providence 
ordering  matters  over  which  we  have  no  control,  He  rules  our 
understanding— our  will — our  conscience — our  belief.  Oh  I  tlien 
how  zealous  ought  we  to  be  in  asking  direction,  since  He  can  afford 
it  such  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  since  circumstances,  which  to  ug 
sppear  as  trivial  as  the  sport  of  flics,  may  by  Him  be  made  to 
accomplish  His  promise,  that  all  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
who  love  Him. 
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*  You  tee  to  whom  the  success  of  Self-Control  was  owingf.  I  How 
I  may  lawfully  ask  a  blessing  for  this  thing  also !  It  would  be  sinS^ 
to  enter  upon  a  work  of  years,  which  was  so  trivial,  or  useless,  or 
unlawful,  tnat  I  could  not  ask  a  blessing  for  it.  But,  if  1  do  ask  one, 
it  will  be  a  manifest  absurdity  to  trifle  over  my  employment.  The 
other  began  as  pastime.  This  has  been  work  from  the  beginniog.* 
pp.  Ixvi— Ixvii. 

*  As  for  my  religion ^  I  allow  that  there  is  too  much  for  amuseroeot, 
perhaps  for  good  taste  ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  bate  you  one  iota, 
ror  tiie  great  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  procure  admission  for  the 
religion  of  a  sound  mind  and  of  the  Bible,  where  it  cannot  find 
access  in  any  other  form.  Yes  !  I  say  the  great  purpose ;  for,  though 
1  love  money  dearly,  money  is  not  my  motive  for  writing  as  1  do ; 
not  for  the  complexion  and  sentiments  of  my  books.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  quite  sure  I  might  make  twice  as  much  of  my  labour, 
if  I  could  bring  myself  to  present  to  the  public  an  easy  flexible  sort 
of  virtue — possessing  no  strong  support,  and  being,  indeed,  too  light 
to  need  any — instead  of  the  olii-fashioned  erect  morality,  which 
**  falls  not,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  rock.**  *  p.  Ixxviii. 

Discipline  has  readied  a  third  edition,  but  it  is  now  in 
danger  of  sharing  the  usual  fate  of  no'vcls,  how  cxcelleut  soever 
their  tendency. 

Mrs.  Brunton  could  never  bring  up-  her  spirits  to  attempt 
another  long  work.  Although  writing  had  become  a  habit,  and 
the  activity  of  her  mind  required  some  object  of  the  kind  upon 
which  to  exert  itself,  she  grew  distrustful  of  her  powers,  and 
her  spirits  began,  from  the  declining  state  of  her  health,  to  lose, 
their  elasticity.  She  at  last  formed  the  design  of  writing  some 
shorter  narratives,  under  the  title  of  “  Domestic  Tales,”  but 
she  complains  of  being  at  a  loss  for  a  moral  on  which  to  found 
a  tale  that  is  readable.  *  A  lofty  moral,  too,*  she  adds,  *  is 

*  necessary  to  my  style  of  thinking  and  writing ;  and  really  it 

*  is  not  easy  to  make  such  a  one  the  gropnd-work  of  any  story 
‘  which  novel  readers  will  endure.* 

*  The  few  moral  lessons  which  our  English  hetions  profess  to  teach, 
arc  of  the  humblest  class.  Even  Miss  Edgeworth’s  genius  has 
stooped  to  inculcate  mere  worldly  wisdom.  **  Patience  is  a  plaster 
for  all  sores”—**  Honesty  is  the  best  policy” — **  A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  got**— seem  the  texts  which  she  has  embellished  with  her 
shrewd  observation  and  exquisite  painting  of  character*’ 

At  length,  she  began  the  story  of  Emmeline,  the  scope  of 
which  is  to^shew  *  how  little  chance  there  is  of  happiness  when 

*  the  divorced  wife  marries  her  seducer.*  Of  its  merits  we 
shall  speak  presently.  The  remainder  of  the  Memoir  is  ex¬ 
tremely  solemn  and  affecting.  Mrs.  Brunton  was  strongly 
impressed  with  a  preaeoiiment,  not  wholly  groundless,  that  her  * 
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would  prove  fatal,  and  under  this  belief,  she  com¬ 
pleted,  ^tfith  the  utmost  fortitude  and  tranquillity  of  mind^ 

<  every  the  most  minute  prejmration  for  her  s;reat  chant^e.*  In 
the  last  letter  which  she  ever  wrote,  she  alludes  to  the  approacli- 
ii)i»  crisis  in  the  lan^ua^  of  awe  and  resignation,  unmixed  with 
()es}>oiulenc*y.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  impressions 
like  these  to  seize  upon  the  mind  without  any  foundation,  and 
lometimcs,  the  melancholy  foreboding  too  successfully  ensures 
its  own  fulfilment  iu  its  effect  upon  the  sensitive  frame.  Rut 
Mrs.  Rrunton’s  death  was  probably  in  no  degree  occasioned  by 
any  effect  which  the  anticipation  of  danger  had  upon  her 
imagination.  For  a  few  days  she  scemetl  to  be  recovering^ 
when  she  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  the  violence  of  which  soon 
proved  fatal. 

Dr.  Brunton  has  laid  the  public  under  an  obligation  to  hiin^ 
by  publisbing  the  unfinished  talc  of  Emmeline  ;  nor  has  he  been 
mided  by  the  partiality  of  affection,  in  pronouncing  it  ei^ual  in 
elo<|uence  and  power  to  any  of  Mrs.  Bruuton's  former  writings. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  highly  creditable  to  her  genius,  her  powers 
of  observation,  and  her  womanly  delicacy,  and  furnishes  a  lesson 
which  cannot  fail  to  he  useful.  Although  a  fragment,  the  tale 
is  sufficiently  developed  to  answer  its  moral  purpose,  and 
perhaps  the  Author's  finishing  hand  could  hardly  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  more  mournfully  impressive.  It  has  the  very  singular 
merit  of  exciting  a  very  powerful  sympathy  with  the  heroine, 
without  betraying  us  into  the  wcaknesss  of  extenuation  in 
respect  to  the  baseness  of  her  criminality.  \Vc  feel  at  once  pity 
for  her  guilt,  and  complacency  in  her  punishment.  Tlie  in* 
cidents  are  few  and  siiiqde ;  the  interest  arises  from  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Emmeline's  situation  on  finding  herself  the  bride  of 
l)c  Clillbrd,  for  whom  she  hud  forsaken  an  attached,  a  worthy, 
and  as  she  is  stung  to  the  heart  to  find,,  a  generous  husband. 
Instead  of  giving  any  outline  of  the  narrative,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  giving  an  extract  or  two,  as  specimens. 

*  **  And  that  spire  on  the  little  rising  ground,  where  the  sun  shines 
•0  brightly —  V* 

*  “  Is  Luston  Church.” 

‘  ‘‘  Is  there  a  village?” 

‘  “  O  yes — you  are  the  lady  of  a  pretty  large  manor,  Emmeline— 
you  may  play  the  Lady  Bountiful  upon  a  great  scale.” 

*  Through  the  close  lanes,  and  across  the  short  cropt  green  of  this 
village,  the  travellers  passed  undisturbed,  though  not  unobserved. 
The  labourer  dropped  liis  mattock  to  stare  listlessly  at  the  equipage  ; 
the  old  pauper,  who  was  breaking  stones  on  the  road,  gazed  aher  it 
with  a  vague  dislike  to  any  change  at  Euston  ;  the  widow,  who 
looked  from  the  porch  of  the  dame  school,  sighed  over  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  grwW  Lady  de  Clifford ;  the  light  damsel,  who  performed  ^ 
the  part  of  milliner  at  Euston,  took  a  familiar  view  of  tue  bride^t  " 
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travelling  bonnet,  secretly  exulting  that  she  should  no  longer  be 
•wcil  by  the  virtue,  as  well  as  by  the  rank,  of  her  superiors;  and  tbe 
well-dretfstd  gentlewoman,  who  was  lolling  at  the  clean  rithtfl 
window  of  the  Kector}’  parlour,  tossed  and  bridled  at  the  codscmxm. 
ness  of  l)eing  for  once  entitled  to  look  down  upon  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor. 

*  Among  all  the  gazers,  one  heart  only  was  touchcil  with  gcotler 
fbeling  towards  poor  Kmineliue.  The  old  curate,  ns  he  bowed  hit 
gray  head  to  l)c  Clidbnl,  glanced  compassionately  on  the  bride. 

God  help  thee !  |K>or  thing,’*  thought  he ; — so  young,  and  m 
io  wicked  I  God  help  thee !”  *  pp.  ^6—27. 

Various  sneidenta  ariae,  to  awaken  in  l>c  CliflTord  remorse 
and  suspicion  ;  in  Emineliiie,  the  feeling  of  humiliation,  though 
not  of  re|»€ntaDct' ;  hut  Kiill,  the  lovers  forget  in  the  moments  of 
endearment,  their  transitory  disquietudes. 

*  And  all  around  breathed  peace.  The  toils  of  the  harvest  were 
ended.  The  woods  wxre  silent.  The  birds  had  ceased  their  wtib- 
ling;  all  hut  the  confiding  redbreast,  whose  solitary  song  now  began 
to  be  heard  near  the  dwellings  of  man.  The  morning-smokes  crept 
low  along  the  frosty  meadow.  The  moon  glided  all  day  Hke  a 
silvery  cloud  tlm>ugh  the  cold  clear  sky.  The  cattle  lay  quiedy 
ruminating  in  the  tiedds,  their  breath  floating  round  them  in  a  vapory 
veil.  In  the  stillness  of  evening,  you  might  hear  the  single  leaf 
drop,  to  join  its  fellows  which  the  frost  had  scattered  on  the  ground. 

*  Amidst  their  own  sheltering  woods  and  peaceful  glades,  the 

proprietors  of  Euston  were  secluded  from  the  world— that  world 
which  funushes  so  much  of  the  business  of  the  multitude.  They 
were  loosi'd  from  the  bands  of  relationship,  from  the  courtesies  of 
ncighbourhoml,  from  the  interchange  of  goovl  offices,  from  the  in¬ 
terruptions  of  the  idle,  and  the  flutter  of  the  busy.  “  And  be  it 
•o,”  said  the  lovers — for  they  wore  still  lovers — “  we  shall  be  the 
world  to  each  other.**  / 

•  •  On  one  side  the  resolution  was  fulfilled — Dc  Clifford  was  every 

tiling  to  Emmeline.  Depending  upon  him  for  all  her  pleasurei, 
finding  in  his  will  her  sole  aim  and  purpose,  she  clung  to  him  onlj 
tlic  more  for  the  desertion  of  every  other  stay.  His  love,  b» 
soc  iety,  his  protection,  even  his  authority,  daily  endeared  him  to  the 
gentle  depe  nding  Emmeline ;  and  her  attachment  became,  if  p»- 
Bible,  more  fervent,  than  when,  in^cvil  hour,  she  sacrificed  to  it  all  thA 
it  most  precious  in  time  and  in  eternity;  While  he  was  present,  she 
aaw*,  she  heard  only  De  Clifford.  The  moments  of  his  absence  w^ 
m  dreary'  blank  in  her  being  ;  the  sound  of  his  returning  step  matte 
her  heart  leap  light. 

*  But  love,— successful  love,  at  least, — though  it  may  be  the  husi- 
nesi  ot*  woman,  can  never  he  more  than  the  pastime  of  mao. 
Ctifibrd  was  a  soldier,  acxrustomcd  to  all  the  rousing  interests  of  tw. 
These  interests  had  given  place  to  an  overpowering  passion,  which 
had  filled,  and  perhaps  delighted,  such  a  mind  the  more  for  its  stroll 
glas,  its  dangers  and  its  guilu  These  rapids  in  the  tide  of  life  were  pasti 
aod  all  was  still.  All  who  have  watched  the  subaiding  torrent,  kno^ 
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how  apt  it  It  to  stagnate.  Perhaps  the  roost  difficult  problem  io  the 
management  of  the  human  roind»  is  to  fill  the  void  which  is  lefl  there 
by  the  accomplishraent  of  supreme  desire.  The  want  of  somethiog 
to  wish,  has  oppressed  many  a  heart  beside  Ins  w’ho  wept  for  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  One  sentiment  alone  there  is,  important  enough 
to  occupyt  vast  enough  to  fill,  lolly  enough  to  elevate«  excellent 
enough  to  satisfy  tlic  greatest  soul.— But  of  this  De  Clifford  thought 
not  {  or,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  despised  the  humiliation,  aod 
•bborred  the  self-denial  necessary  to  make  it  his  own. 

«  •<  What  shall  we  do  to-day,  Emmeline  P*  was  the  question  he 
ofWn  asked  as  they  lingered  over  the  breakfast-table,— question  of 
nril  omen  to  the  happiness  of  him  who  asks  it !  **  To-day  we  must 

do  so  and  so,**  is  the  language  of  happiness ;  for  it  is  the  language  of 
actirity, — of  duty. 

<  Emmeline  was  not  the  best  person  to  answer  this  application  ; 
for  she  could  devise  pleasure,  but  not  invent  business.  De  Clifford's 
only  employment  which  deserved  the  name  was  his  professional 
studies — an  employment  from  which  Emmeline  was  necessarily 
excluded.  Then  he  would  ride  out  without  an  object,  or  wander  in 
his  grounds  till  he  was  tired ;  then  he  would  return  to  the  society  of 
his  beautiful  wife,  till  he  was  tired  of  that  too. 

*  Perhaps  the  arrival  of  the  newspaper  set  him  once  more  to  trace 
tlie  progress  of  the  armies,  or  conjecture  their  next  movement. 
Thus  occupied,  he  sometimes  scarcely  noticed  the  presence  of  Em« 
meline,  except  when  her  silver  voice  roused  him  to  an  attempt  to 
make  her  comprehend  the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 

*  To  her,  on  the  contrary,  his  presence,  even  when  he  was  occupied 
and  silent,  gave  a  secret  inexpressible  satisfaction ;  and  .while  she 
drew  her  work-table  close  to  his  side,  she  almost  forgot  the  mournful 
tlioughts  that  haunted  her  in  his  absence ; — forgot  that  the  was  an 
outcast  from  society — an  alien  from  her  father — a  mother  bereft 
of  her  children. 

*  They,  who  are  weary  of  themselves,  rarely  give  the  true  name 
to  their  disorder.  They  have  commonly  sufficient  ingenuity  to 
ascribe  their  uneasiness  to  something  which  has  less  connection  with 
•df- reproach.  Many  a  sincere  wish  did  De  Clifford  send  towards 
his  revered  mother  and  his  beloved  sister ;  but  many  a  sigh,  too,  did 
he  ascribe  to  their  absence,  which  belonged  ratlier  to  ennui.  He 
ifiil,  however,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  make  no  concciaion 
to  them ;  nor  aid  he  even  give  utterance  to  his  regret,  though  he 
felt  much,  and  fancied  more.  **  Just  as  they  please,**  was  all  bis 
ioswer  to  Emmeline's  mournful  comments  upon  their  long  absence 
tnd  obstinate  silence. 

*  Emmeline  tried  to  borrow  part  of  his  spirit  to  support  her  under 
the  neglect  of  her  dear  and  early  friends.  **  Surely,**  she  thought, 
they  need  not  have  added  their  pm  to  the  slights  thrown  oa  me. 
The  world  would  have  excused  De  Clifford's  mother  and  abler  for 
ohewing  some  countenance  to  hb  wife !  One,  too,  whom  they  once 
profess^  to  esteem  !  And,  though  1  were  ever  so  unworthy,  ought 

to  renounce  De  Clifford— De  Clifford,  who,  but  for  me,  wouU 
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hate  been  the  pride  of  hit  family,  at  he  it  of  Endand  ?  If  thev* 
really  huTC  the  heart  to  iibundon  him,  why  thould  I  Tong  for  them  P 

*  Yet  Kinnielinc  did  long  for  them  !  OIIlmi  and  ofVen  at  the  sat 

alone,  tlie  thought  of  their  friendship  tlicwn  in  her  duyt  of  innocence^ 
till  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  **  1  have  no  friend  on  earth 
now,  *  the  said,  **  but  thee,  dear  l)e  Clifford !  1  never  can  have 

another;  for  good  women  will  not  be  my  friends,  and  1  cannot  love  the 
wicked.*’  *  pp.  52—58. 

The  sequel  is  exqiiisitely  afftTting,  and  yet  there  is  no  tragic 
colouring;  it  is  the  pure  truth  of  nature.  It  is  just  such  a 
story  ns  Crabbe  would  have  delighted  to  tell ;  hut  he  would 
not  have  told  it  ho  simply,  and  with  so  inucli  feminine  feeling. 
It  is  all  the  better  for  not  ending  in  a  catastrophe. 

The  Volume  contains  some  pleasing  extracts  from  a  journal 
of  a  visit  to  England.  The  contrast  hi'tween  the  features  of 
North,  and  those  of  South  nritaiii,  as  it  struck  the  fair  Tra¬ 
veller  on  her  return,  is  thus  dc^ribed. 

•  I  used  to  think  Penrith  a  pretty  place,  when  T  enme  to  it  from  the 
north.  Now,  even  the  valley  round  it  is  Scotch  ;  tlic  helils  arc  large 
and  angular,  the  grass  brown,  tlic  woods  dark  and  lumpish,  and  the 
single  trees  stunted.  Farewell,  green  fields  and  rural  villages!— 
Farewell,  waving  fences,  and  feathery  w  omls,  and  flowery  cottages  I— 
Hut  welcome,  mine  own  rugged  Scotland  I  where,  though  nil  is  bare 
and  naked,  every  thing  bespeaks  improvement,  industry,  intelligence; 
independence  in  the  poor,  and  enterprizc  in  the  rich.  The  English 
villas  repose  on  velvet  lawns,  which  the  giant  onk  and  the  luxuriant 
chesnut  dapple  with  their  broad  shadows.  Ours  stand  square  and 
ungraerful  on  ifnti/  fields,  inclosed  by  parallelograms  of  firs ;  but 
ours  arc  tenanted  by  their  owners,  and  tlic  best  feelings  and  the  best 
principles  of  human  nature  find  exercise  there ;  while  the  villas  of 
England  are  cither  altogether  deserted,  or  inhabited  by  menials  and 
land  stewards.  Our  fielus  boost  no  beauty,  either  of  form  or  colour  ; 
but  they  arc  at  once  frugally  and  liberally  cultivated,  and  every  year 
in  Jees  new  encroachments  on  the  borrenhess  of  nature.  Our  cot¬ 
tages  range  in  vile  row's,  Hanked  with  pig-styes,  and  fronted  with 
dunghills ;  but  our  cottagers  have  Bibles,  and  can  read  them ;  they 
arc  poor,  but  they  arc  not  paupers.  In  some  of  the  ngricultural 
parishes  of  England  wc  founa  more  than  half  of  tlic  population  re¬ 
ceiving  cAan/y  (if  I  may  so  prostitute  the  word!)  from  tJie remain¬ 
der.  Every  mile  in  Scotland  shows  you  new  houses,  new  fields,  new 
plantations.  In  England  every  thing  is  old ;  and  this  is  one  great 
cause  of  its  beauty — trees,  gras»,  cottages,  all  arc  in  maturity,  if  nQt 
in  decay.  The  first  young  plantation  of  any  extent  which  1  observed 
in  England,  was  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest ;  and  in  the  south¬ 
ern  countic.'*,  I  scarcely  saw'  one  new  cottage,  unless  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  large  towns.  •  ♦  pp,  166,  1G7. 

*  The  road  to  Edinburgh  is  right  Scotch ;  though  bleak  aod 
dreary,  it  is  judicious  and  substantial.  Hut  oh  I  it  is  untold  how  dis- 
inully  btire  this  couhtrv  seems.  aHer  four  months*  acquaintance  with 
**  merry  England  P*  1  sigh  over  the  thoughts  of  an  Englishman'^ 
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iiiprcnions  on  visiting  mother  Scotland,  as  Shem  and  Japhet  did 
over  their  parent!  No  wonder  if  we  be  a  reflecting,  frugal  race !  the 
gay  imageti  of  spring,  and  tlic  luxuriance  of  summer,  never  intrude 
us,  suggesting  frolic  and  profusion  !  No  wonder  if  we  be  bos- 
pluiblc!  where  one  eternal  winter  constantly  reminds  us  to  draw  to« 
getber  and  be  social.*  pp.  168,  169. 
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and  recommended:  a  Sermon,  preached  in  (^llege-itreet  Chapel, 
Edinburgh,  on  Occasion  of  the  fifth  annual  Meeting  of  the  Congre* 
gational  Union  for  Scotland.  By  Ralph  Wardluw.  8vo.  pp.  46* 
1817. 

%  The  Duty  of  Christian  Churches  in  Reference  to  the  Admission  of 
Members :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Mi« 
nbters  and  Churches.  By  Robert  Winter,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  S8. 
Price  Is.  6d, 

5.  Oblifrattons  to  the  Observance  of  the  LoriTs  Supper:  a  Sermon, 
preached  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Ministers  and  Churches, 
by  Henry  Forster  Border,  M.  A.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the 
Ministers.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Price  Is.  6il.  1819. 

♦.  The  Imfyortance  of  Peace  and  Union  to  the  Churches  (f  Christy  and 
the  best  Means  of  promoting  them :  a  Sermon  preached  at  Christ* 
church,  before  the  Meeting  of  the  Associated  Independent 
Churches  of  Hampshire.  By  Samuel  Sleigh.  8vo.  pp*  40.  Price 
li.  1818. 

OROM  the  pile  of  Sermons  which  is  constantly  accumulating^ 
^  upon  our  table,  wc  have  selected  these  for  notice,  not  only 
ts  being  in  tbcinselves  severally  entitle<l  to  perusal,  but  as 
bearing  upon  one  common  subject  which  we  are  happy  to  find  is 
gaining  increased  attention  with  the  religious  public ;  we  mean, 
the  Scriptural  constitution  and  discipline  of  Christian  congre¬ 
gations.  There  arc  several  points  wbioli  are  far  from  having 
received  the  full  discussion  that  is  requisite  to  clear  away  the 
[lerplexity  and  confusion  of  ideas  attaching  to  mixed  (|uestions 
of  abstract  truth  and  practical  expediency.  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters  have  hitherto  had  too  much  to  do  in  defending  from  eii* 
woaclimcnt  their  religious  privileges,  to  feel  at  siitlicieni  leisure, 
P^aps,  to  examine  very  minutely  into  the  internal  Htrnctnre  of 
their  institutions.  The  tenacity  with  which  a  besieged  garrison 
disputes  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  invader,  is  not  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  separate  inijiortancc  or  strength  of  each  particular 
position,  but  springs  from  feeling  Uiat  at  each  |K)iiit  the  whole 
<^se  is  at  stake.  If  the  enemy  can  be  beaten  off,  it  may  prove 
expedient  to  abandon  some  part  of  the  ground  which  was  at  the 
time  so  obstinately  maintained,  and  to  rc-construct  at  other  points 
fbe  old  fortifications.  While  the  contest  lay  siiuply  between 
episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  and  the  main  question  between 
diem  was,  which  form  of  church  government  should  obtain  the 
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Ascendency  in  the  state,  it  was  j>crrecUy  natural  and  exi>edieiit 
that  each  party  should  stickle  for  the  /u#  dimnumi  of  all  aad 
etery  part  of  the  immaculate  system  which  it  fouf^ht  for.  To 
have  ^ivt*n  up  a  hair's  breadth,  on  the  plea  of  accommodatioa, 
would,  it  was  felt,  have  ht*en  to  betray  the  cause.  The  enemy 
Would  have  entered  throu|;h  that  breach,  and  become  tlie 
masters  of  the  citadel.  To  this  day  there  arc  many  adherents 
of  these  two  rival  forms  of  polity,  who  please  themselves  in  ima- 
i;inin^  that  they  and  their  Church  lie  imprei^nably  intrenched 
within  the  lines  of  Divine  rii^ht,  and  who  would  tremble  to  tniit 
their  opinions  to  any  other  species  of  defence.  It  was  worth 
the  losiiif^  of  a  bishopric,  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  phrase, 

*  The  Divine  right  of  constables.’*  It  illustrates  by  a  stroke  of 
exf|uisite  satire,  the  empty  nature  of  that  arrogant  pretence 
which  so  long  founded  the  arbitrary  claims  of  despotism  upon 
the  perversion  of  Scripture.  'Mie  jus  dirinum  of  ecclesiasticai 
oftkv  hearers,  admits  of  a  similar  illustration  :  it  is  the  Divine 
right  of  openers.  It  is  time  that  these  expedients  of  con* 
troversy  were  abamloncd.  At  all  events,  Protestant  Dissenten 
ought  hy  this  time  to  feel  themselves  secure  enough,  and  strong 
enough,  in  their  main  position,  the  total  inde|iendenoc  of 
Christian  (^lurches  on  the  secular  authority,  to  enter  U|>on  the 
fearless  examination  of  the  constitution  anti  order  of  their  so* 
cicties ;  and  if  time  has  in  any  respect  dilapidated  the  edihoe 
raised  by  their  forefathers,  or  if  injurious  innovations  have  crept 
in,  or  if  any  signs  of  error  or  mistake  have  been  detected  by  ei* 
pericnce,  in  the  original  fabric,  they  are  peculiarly  bound  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantageous  opportunities  they  possess  for 
repairing  and  perfecting  their  religious  institutions. 

Perhaps,  the  must  popular  objection  against  the  scheme  of 
Congregational  Chunh-iiovernment,  or  whut  is  familiarly,  but 
we  think  unhappily  termed  Independency,  is  the  absence  of 
Visible  Unity,  or,  more  properly,  of  Totality  in  the  system, 
owing  to  the  various  parts  not  being  summed  up  in  some  ulti* 
mate  authority.  We  know  that  wc  exppc*ss  the  feelings  of 
many  pious  members  of  the  EstabUshmeiit,  in  specifying  this  as 
the  main  prejudice  against  the  polity  of  the  Dissenters.  Thert 
is  auioug  us  no  supreme  ordaining  and  excommunicating  power; 

*  for  this  is  what  such  on  authority  comes  to.  Our  churches  arc 
all  indc|>endent  of  j?ach  other,  free  alike  from  reciprocal,  and 
from  any  common  control ;  while  our  ministers  arc  sclf-conslitulcd 
and  absolute.  It  is  easy  to  reply  to  this,  that  we  do  not  feel 
answerable  for  any  deficiency  in  the  policy  by  which,  as  it 
8f)|)ears  to  us,  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  has  intended 
that  It  should  l>e  governeil ;  that  we  do  not  ourselves  experienci 
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tny  inconvenience  resulting  from  tlie  absence  of  this  supremo 
of^aininic  and  excommunicating;  ofTieer ;  that  admillint;  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  application  of  the  term  self-constituted,  to  ministers 
not  reivivin^  from  such  a  Power,  their  ordination,  self-consti- 
tutfii  suthoriiy  unarmed  uith  secular  weapons,  is  a  non-entity  till 
Hs  imMeiisions  are  recognised;  and  when,  on  the  ground  of 
moral  evidence,  they  are  recognised,  the  term  self-constituted 
applies  no  longer.  These  things  hove  been  said,  and  they  have 
never,  we  believe,  been  fairly  answered.  Probably  we  shall,  at 
no  distant  period,  have  to  advert  to  these  subjects  more  at  large. 
But  for  the  present  we  wish  to  remark  that,  with  regard  to  that 
want  of  unity  of  correspondence  which  forms  the  substance  of 
theohjectioii  referred  to,  the  practice,  if  not  the  sentiments  of  I)is- 
aentfrs,  may  possibly  stand  in  some  need  of  serious  re-conside¬ 
ration,  with  a  view  to  useertuin  whether,  or  not,  there  is  any 
defect  in  our  system,  answering  to  the  allegation. 

It  appears  that  (be  first  enunciation  of  such  asuhjcct  as  this,  by 
Mr.  Wardlaw,  gave  great  umbrage  in  Scotland.  In  that  part 
of  the  empire,  there  exists  a  very  peculiar  sensitiveness  on  any 
point  of  church-govermiient,  ami  Congregationaligm  is  a 
monster  held  in  much  greater  dread  and  abliorreiicc  by  good 
Presbyterians  worn,  than  either  the  surplice  or  (he  scarlet- co- 
loareil  livery.  Presbyterians,  north  of  the  Tweed,  look  upon 
their  Independent  neighbours,  with  much  the  same  degree  of 
fraternal  feeling,  that  Episcopalians  do  south  of  the  same  boun¬ 
dary.  Mr.  Wardlaw  is  scarcely  exempted  by  the  elevation  of 
his  character,  from  the  operation  of  this  corporation -jealousy. 
ItisdinicuU  to  imagine  how  such  a  siihjtH^t  could  give  olfeoce 
to  any  one,  either  in  the  first  mention  of  it,  or  from  the  way  in 
which  (he  Preacher  has  treated  it.  It  is  a  subject  wliicb  ho 
selected  because  he  conceived  it  had  been  too  much  overlooked 
by  Dissenters  themselves,  and  also  because  he  wished  to  take 
(be  opportunity  of 

'  informing  others  of  those  Scriptural  principles  by  which  such 
Churches  are  connected  with  one  another,  and  of  thus  wiping  away  a 
reproach  frequently  thrown  upon  them,  and  for  which  their  conduct 
has  too  often  afforded  occasion ;  1  mean,  the  reproach  of  disunion,— 
—of  the  want  of  any  bond  of  visible  association  and  brotherhood.’ 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  what  constitutes 
this  visible  union  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  so  de« 
tirahle.  Is  it  a  mere  chimera,  or  is  it  both  a  practical  mid  a 
practicable  reality  }  Is  there  such  a  thing  possible  as  a  visible 
union  between  a  number  of  distinct  societie>,  otherwise  than  by 
nieans  of  a  government  common  to  them  all,  or  to  which  all  are 
Subordinated.  The  opponents  of  the  Congregatioiul  system 
lusintain  that  there  is  not ;  that  govcrnineiU  is  the  only  liuiul  of 
social  union  in  religious,  as  well  as  iu  civil  politics ;  and  that 
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HoriotitM  CAii  Ih*  viMhly  uiiiteii  in  no  ollitM*  way.  If  by  union  W 
mi‘nnt  tin*  «*>is<*iilial  ttMal  oiumu'hs  ti  unit,  sncli  n  iiroposition 
wonbi  unionnt  to  no  inon*  than  tVii^,  tliat  a  iininbor  of  tiistinct 
Ho<*i(*(irH  conbl  not  bo  nnifiMl  into  oiio  suoiriv,  but  by  bocominf 
one  ♦K'u’ty  :  a  most  tnlifyin:^  truism  !  IJot  tln  n,  sooinij  that  by 
no  cMiicvivablo  )>ossil>irity,  ono  obminon  i^ovoriiinont.  or  oo« 
^onoral  form  of  ijoverniiumt,  oouM  lie  rxtrn  \\  to  sll  the  ac^ 
kno\%ltHl:rr<l  Cliristian  socirlies  of  wbiob  fbo  (Mmrch  Univmilis 
composon,  it  must  follow,  upon  ibis  principle,  that  the  Church 
of  Cbrisf  is  insnscoplible  of  unity. 

If  union  and  a  common  ftovornment  were  terms  convertihle, 
or  ideas  necessarily  associated,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to 
comprise  niulcr  one  external  form  of  polity  us  a  union  of 

churcbes  as  possible.  Hut  the  very  notion  of  union  excliidet 
that  of  unity,  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  snpin>ses  that  there  arc 
8e\erul  units,  a  plurality  of  esseiitiully  distinct  ones,  amont^ 
whom  the  correspondence  of  iiniim  subsists.  VVe  are  nut  seek¬ 
ing;,  iberelore,  after  a  visible  union  aiiion^  the  Cburclu'S  of  Cliriat, 
wbteli  sb.ill  constitute  them  exieriially,  by  one  common  (^overo- 
iiient,  or  otherwise,  one  society,  but  such  a  union  as  shall  c^onaitt 
with  tlicir  beinir  sv'parnte  societies;  and  if  so,  there  should  j»eem 
to  be  notlunu:  in  the  iinlependence  of  Christian  Churcln's  ia 
itself  considered,  t.ikin^  that  phrase  in  its  iioial  aeecptalion,  or 
in  the  smaltm  ss  and  multiplieity  of  the  sections  into  whieli  the 
visible  (Mmreh  by  this  me  ins  becomes  snhdivideti,  which  in  the 
least  militates  ac^inst  their  hein^,  in  the  sense  we  are  seeking  for 
as  the  true  one,  united. 

That  union  which  Hr.  Wardlaw  is  anxious  to  recommend 
bct\uvn  Cunj^rei^ational  Cluirehe^,  ‘  has  not  tin*  remotest  con- 

*  nexiou  nich  government  or  discipline.’  With  ret^ard  to  the 
particular  assotdation  referreii  to  in  liis'title-paije,  he  informs  in 
that  ‘  nothin"  relative  to  the  intern  d  management  of  the 

*  CImn  hes’  uhiclt  it  comprises,  ‘  is  ever  mentioned  or  alluded 

*  to  at  iis  nn*etinp».* 

‘  Were  the  slichte.^t  uppruach,  indeetl  ’  he  adds,  ‘  ever  to  be  made 
to  any  thin^  of  tni«  kind,  ull  con$i»(ent  ludepciulents  should  combiM 
to  put  it  down.  I  should  be  among  the  first,  in  these  circumsuacesi 
to  vote  fur  its  abolition.’ 

It  is  of  tbe  liiglh’-'t  importance,  therefore,  that  this  subject 
should  Ik*  clearly  understood,  for  cveii  among  Di«<senters  ibein- 
selves,  it  is  very  possible  lint  some  notion  of  *synodical  power 
may  mingle  iNeif  wiili  tiieir  ideas  of  a  union  or  association  of 
Cburelics.  TIk*  combination  of  pastors  may  in  tlieir  minds  in- 
Si'ii'^ibly  subs'iMito  ii-elffor  the  concert,  and  reciprocal  aid,  ond 
fellowdiip  of  Cnrisiidti  societies.  But  this  would  be  conspiracy, 
and  not  uuion  ;  it  would  be  the  erection  of  a  power  of  precisely 
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4heMni<^  fipecics  as  is  assumed  by  our  opponents  to  he  necessart 
hi  op|K»sitioii  to  the  sehetne  of  Con^^^regatioiittl  Govorntneiil ;  ana 
hoiT  modest  and  plausible  soever  its  origin  and  its  professed 
nbiert.  it  wnubi  indeed  deserve  to  be  stiiriiiatiziHi  as  self-eonsti- 


objeet,  it  wnubi  indeed  deserve  to  be  stigiiiatizcHi  as  self-eonsti- 
tute<t  and  intrusive.  If  once  ecelesiastieul  jiower  is  to  be  sub- 
loitttHl  to,  it  is  a  poor-spirited  policy  to  abridge  it  of  any  of  the 
splendours  of  sovereiunty :  once  set  out  upon  this  path,  it  is 
never  worth  while  to  stop  short  of  Home. 

It  needs  scarcely  bt*  rt^murked,  that  if  this  pseudo -union,  in* 
Mead  of  being  avowedly  Presbyterian  or  Synodical,  should  con* 
kiflt  of  delegated  ofliccrs  in  coiijtinetiou  wiili  their  ministers,  and 
should  thus  approach  to  something  like  nn  elective  council,  the 
ca^e  will  not  be  materially  altered.  If  the  ohjeci  of  this  union 
be  essentially  government,  the  whole  cause  of  Independency  if 
ipven  up,  and  it  becomes  us  cither  to  deprecate  such  union,  or 
Co  tread  back  with  penitence  our  steps,  and  entreat  to  he  rec/ivetl 
attain  into  the  fold  of  Episcopacy.  A  Paper  lies  litdore  us,  to 
which,  as  it  is  a  printed  paper,  we  conceive  there  can  he  no  in¬ 
delicacy  in  adverting,  which  purports  to  contain  a  plan  for  com- 
bining  the  energien  of  associated  churcht*8,  by  means  of  de- 
lef^at«*s,  of  precisely  this  ohjeetionahle  dc^eriplioii.  'I'lie  “  Re- 
**  solutions'’  by  which  it  is  introduced,  declare  indeed,  though 
with  a  rather  suspicious  qualification,  that  *  those  views  of 

*  Church  (sovernment  usually  denominated  Iiidepen<lent  or 

*  Congregutioml — appear  to  thiw  meeting  to  be  upon  the  whole^ 
^  more  .Scriptural  than  any  other  '  Uouhtloss,  this  hesitating 
and  cautious  opinion  was  ilictatod  hy  a  studions  investig  ilioii  of 
the  nicely  hahineed  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  long  agitated 
controversy  on  (^Imreli  government,  as  the  result  of  which, 
these  candid  Nonconformists  (Oli,  that  vve  were  all  such  !)  are 
as^reed,  that  upon  the  tchole^  the  Congregational  form  is — not 
quite  Scriptural  indeed,  for  in  that  case  why  this  attempt  to 
supply  its  deficiency  ?  —but  ‘  more  .Scriptural  than  any  other.* 

*  Tile  Design'  of  the  Association  is  stated  in  the  following 
terms : 


*  1.  To  introduce  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  into  those  towna 
and  villages  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  whose  inhabitants  have  either 
no  opportunity,  or  hut  an  inadequate  one,  of  enjoying  this  privilege, 
either  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  or  among  any  other  de- 
Domination  of  evangelical  dissenters. 

*  2.  To  assist  as  our  means  shall  enable  us,  either  by  pecuniary 
aid,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  help,  congregations  in  this  Union  which 
•lU’c  in  circumstances  of  poverty  or  difficulty. 

*  3.  To  guard  the  rights  of  conscience  within  our  own  denomi¬ 
nation,  and  by  legal  measures  to  resist  the  invasion  of  them  either  by 
violence  or  craft. 

*  4.  To  afford  mutual  advice  in  cases  of  strife  and  division. 

*  5.  To  encourage  the  erection  of  new  places  of  worship  where 
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they  are  necch^ary ;  to  discourage  the  building  of  such  as  art  unnttm  I 
sari^ ;  and  to' ma  intain  the  purity  and  respectabiUiy  of  our  denominaium,  I 
by  discountenancing  unholy  or  erroneous  ministers.  ■ 

*  6.  To  support  eacli  other  in  tlic  faith,  the  holiness,  and  the  hope  I 

of  the  Gospel ;  to  promote  brotherly  love ;  and  to  provoke  to  zeal  and  I 
good  works.  I 

*  And  in  order  to  give 'effect  to  this  design,  we  hereby  earnestly  I 

recofntnend  that  in  every  case  of  difficulty  and  discontent,  either  be.  I 
tween  a  minister  and  his  people,  or  between  one  part  of  the  people  I 
and  the  other,  where  matters  cannot  be  peaceably  adjusted  by  the  I 
church  itself,  to  ask  the  opinion^  and  solicit  the  advice  of  the  associ*  I 
AT£D  BODY.  I 

*  And  we  also  agree  that  in  every  building  cose,  for  which  it  wtf  I 
he  necessary  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the  association,  the  probable  ez*  I 

Sense  shall  be  stated  to  them,  and  their  recommendation  obtained  I 
efore  the  erection  is  commenced.’  I 

Then  follows  the  head — ‘  The  funds.  There  shall  be  a  cob*  I 
^  tributiun  annually  made/  and  so  forth.  I 

We  think  we  can  anticipate  the  surprise  which  Mr.  Ward*  I 
lace,  as  well  us  many  of  our  readers,  will  feel,  a  surprise  not 
immingled  with  other  sensations  whicli  we  forbear  to  s|>ecify,  at 
the  |>erusal  ot  the  above  extract  from  this  precious  document. 
Most  of  the  names  which  are  prefixed  to  the  circular,  are 
suificiently  obscure  never  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  otr 
Scottish  friends ;  hut  there  are  one  or  two  individuals,  of  whose 
share  in  the  plan  it  is  dillicult  to  give  any  explanation,  because 
their  characters  seem  to  place  them  alike  above  the  imputatioa 
of  insidiousness  of  design,  and  the  suspicion  of  being  unable  to 
perceive  the  drift  and  bearing  of  these  Resolutions.  The 
County  Associations  for  the  relief  of  Ministers’  Widows,  and 
other  objects  of  benevolence,  ns  welhas  for  extending  Village 
Preaching,  which  have  so  long  been  in  useful  activity  in  most 
parts  of  Rngland,  arc  institutions  so  athnirably  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  wc  should  rejoice  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  their  establishment  not  only  in  Warwickshire  and 
in  Worcestershire,  but  in  every  district  of  the  empire.  Tl^ 
objects  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  we  apprehend 
to  be  mainly  similar;  and  that,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing,  *  has  not  the  remotest  connexion  with  government  or  dis- 
*  ciplinc.’  ‘  Were  the  slightest  approach  to  be  made  to  any 
*  thing  of  this  kind,  all  consistent  independents  would  combine 
*  to  put  it  down.’  Uut  can  there  he  two  opinions  about  the 
design  of  this  new  Association  of  ministers  and  delegates? 
Separating  what  it  has  for  its  professed  object  in  common  with 
other  county-associations,  and  what  is  mere  verbiage,  from  the 
sulstanceof  the  Resolutions,  the  real  design  is  this:  to  erect  a 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  District,  where  causes  ofeocle* 
siastical  wronger  trespass  may  be  tried,  and  justice  may  beadmt- 
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nisterfd  gratis  to  any  of  those  soi-disant  independent  cliiircheS| 
who  may  feel  incompetent  to  tlie  transaction  of  their  own  aflfair^ 
This  is  the  first  part  of  the  scheme.  But  no ;  we  shall  be  told 
that  it  disclaims  all  jurisdictive  power  ;  it  is  only  an  assoclalioa^ 
in  association  for  giving  advice  !  !  *  And  we  earnestly  recoiu- 

^  mend/  say  they,  ‘  that  where  matters  cannot  lie  |>eaceahly 
<  adjusted,  the  Church  shall  ask  the  opinion  and  solicii  the 
*  advice'  Most  precious  scheme  1  The  framers  of  it  are  at 
any  rate  no  Jesuits.  Advice  of  all  thing's  in  the  world,  one 
would  have  thought,  was  to  be  had  the  cheapest  and  the 
readiest.  The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  ^:ettin{^  men  to  solicU 
advice,  or  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice,  but  in 
obtaining  men  of  wisdom  as  arbitrators,  and  in  inducing  men 
and  bodies  of  men  to  abide  by  prudent  counsel.  And  do  these 
^ntlemen  think  that  either  of  these  difficulties  is  likely  to  be 
diminished  by  an  associate  body  ?  Whut  if  the  advice  of  that 
body  l>c  not  approved  of?  Is  the  Church  to  be  struck  out  of  tho 
Association  ?  Of  course.  And  will  that  be  all  ?  Yes,  if  the 
power  of  the  Synod  stops  there*  ' 

But  our  reverend  Advisers  arc  too  old  to  have  committed  so 
ludicrous  a  mistake  as  that  of  enacting  laws  without  a  sanction. 
Who  retain  the  distribution  of  the  Funds  ?  Where  is  the  con¬ 
tumacious  and  excluded  Church  to  seek  for  pecuniary  aid  in 
circumstances  of  poverty  or  of  difficulty,  or  for  redress,  should 
tbeir  rights  be  invaded  either  by  violence  or  by  craft  ?  The 
serene  patronage  of  the  Associate  Body  being  forfeited,  nothing 
remains  but  to  carry  its  appeal  to  a  higher  Court,  if  in  the 
coarse  of  time  the  obvious  expediency  of  such  an  Assembly 
should  have  led  to  its  institution,  or  to  sit  down  under  all  the 
disadvantages  and  disgrace  of — Independency. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  design.  The  desire  of  ac¬ 
commodating  diffierences  by  friendly  advice,  carries  at  least  upon 
the  face  of  it,  the  air  of  a  concern  for  the  internal  peace  of 
Christian  societies ;  and  were  the  means  as  wise  as  the  pro¬ 
fessed  end  is  unexceptionable,  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  held 
up  to  ridicule.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  eccentricities  into 
which  the  |M)8session  of  office  or  of  prerogative  is  apt  to  betray 
even  a  good  man,  stop  short,  when  power  is  superadded,  at 
being  simply  ludicrous.  To  be  mere  arbitrators  between  appel¬ 
lants,  would  not  come  up  to  the  ideas  of  associate  jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical,  entertained  by  the  framers  of  these  Resolutions. 
A  Court  of  Common  Pleas  would  not  suffice,  unless  the  |)owers 
of  a  Criminal  Court  were  added.  The  Delegates  agree,  first, 
to  discourage  the  building  of  such  places  of  worship  as  they 
may  deem  unnecessary ;  and  next,  to  discountenance  those  whom 
they  presume  to  consider  as  *  unholy  or  erroneoua  ministers;* 
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and  a  molutioii  relative  to  tl»e  *  luodc  of  adiuiMion  iii4 

*  exdu«iion/  prcviuef*,  that 

*  In  the  case  of  an  excludf*d  minister  or  church,  notice  of  U)^ 
shall  be  sent  to  every  other  minister  and  church  in  the  union,  and 
sac/i  other  jmblicity  given  to  the  event,  os  the  Association  shall  deter* 
tnioc  upon.* 

It  ift  scarcely  worth  while  perhaps  to  dwell  any  loiit^er  on  thii 
mere  projet  ol  an  iusigiuticaiit  soetton  of  the  religious  deaooii* 
.nation,  to  which  thene  ministers  consider  themselves  ^uponikt 

*  wkole*  as  beloiigini;,  since  no  g’rt^at  hami  can  iroHsihly  triae 
under  the  circuiiistrnccs  of  this  particular  instance,  front  the 
carryiiif^  of  any  of  these  ruhs«  and  provisions  into  ofTect,  and  the 
precerlent  will,  we  are  (irmly  irersiiuded,  be  followed  by  as 
second  Association.  But  we  wish  our  readers  just  to  psuae 
loii|^enou|;;h  to  enter  completely  into  these  nicely  worderl  phrtset, 

*  discountenancing  unholy  and  erroneous  ministers,*  and  gifiig 

*  siR'h  other  publicity*  us  may  he  thoui^ht  exiH^liciit,  to  tW 
opinions  of  the  A*>sociation  upon  this  point.  Will  it  he  said, 
tliat  uothiii^  more  is  meant  than  that  the  ministers  associated 
a:^ee  individually  to  decline  the  acrpuintance  of  men  of  bad 
character,  or  of  infidel  sentiments,  and  a  /oriiori  to  deny  their 
pulpits  to  sucli  men  ?  'I'his  would  imply  either  that  res)>ect((ir 
their  own  characters,  and  a  reerani  for  the  honour  of  Cbrii* 
tisnity,  were  nut  sutlicient  to  induce  a  constsnt  adherence  to 
this  plain  line  of  rectitude,  In^fore  the  formation  of  such  aa 
.association,  or  else,  that  the  Assoiiation  has  sii  far  no  object 
l>o  men  associate  for  the  purpose  of  dischari^iiK'  a  persoaal 
duty,  fur  the  proiuolion  of  tlmir  own  individual  integ^riiy  ?  This 
cannot  In*  meant.  But  this  we  niust*  l>e  plain  enou|;li  to  say, 
that  if  Disseiitiu^  Mtiii«iters  would,  as  individuals,  fearlesiijf 
disc  hsrue  their  duty  to  so<‘iety  in  this  res|>ect,  there  would  be  to 
occasion  for  the  session  either  of  coiiferencts  or  of  associationi. 
And  this  is  a  duty  which  will  be  ill- performed  by  proxy. 

W'e  know  that  in  a  certain  other  relit^ious  coinmiiiiioii,  whei 
an  on'eiidini^  memlN*r  who  has  lN>en  in  the  practice  of  exercrising 
the  luiictioii  of  preacher,  has  bei  it  cut  oil,  the  mild  iiitimatioa 
tliat  A.  B.  has  *  rf'tircd  from  the  work*  within  the  past  quartef, 

*  is  sullieieiit  to  answer  all  the  pur|Nises  of  reli'^ious  diseiplioe.' 
Something  of  this  kind  is  |>erhaps  meant  by  *  such  uiIht  pub* 

*  lUity*  iu  the  present  esse.  But  here  it  is  not  pretended  that 
Ibise  *  unholy  or  erroneous  ministers*  who  are  to  be  discoua* 
teoaiiccd  and  advertised,  have  ever  place<i  themselves  under  tba 
ecclesiastical  superintendence  of  the  Association.  J'he  measure 
is  therefore  clearly  ofTennive,  and  unless  the  nicest  precaution  il 
>€Xfrci«ied  iu  the  mmle  of  putting  it  in  force,  is  liable  to  become 
actionable.  *  Biioncous  miuisters!* — Whose  discretion  is  to 
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rr|^4ili(e  iIk*  a}i|)licutiun  ol  iliH  ot^iiivocal  ?  Wliy,  if  a 

iiiioi!»t(T  should  lx*  in  in  tin*  Kc*l«*ctie  Hefiew, 

hr  iiu>  proiifxtiiotxl  an  erroiu'ouH  miiitHter !  Hut  iieriouMly  ; 
ubert*  arc  tlu*  Articles,  \%lieri*  tin*  CoiiresHion  of  Kuitli,  v%|iicli 
this  Atisdciaiion  lia*t  in  rcudiitcfiH,  in  order  I  hut  its  il€*le('ated 
nitMohrrs  may  lx*  in  no  iiiiccrtniiity  uh  to  «%hat  is  meant  by  an 
frrori«*ouH  minister  ^  Does  the  term  a|>|dy  to  all  Arininiaii  r  and 
ifm),  is  a  Ha xteriun  saCe  ?  Is  an  Antipapdo-haptiMt  ipso  facto 
excluded  ?  We  have  known  the  char|(e  of  hi*resy  insinuated 
up'Mi  slitr!iter  ^roiifitls  than  these.  Would  not  tlie  beiiif^  a 
peiiilhr  of  “  'MIti  Missionary  Society”  be,  in  some  quarters, 
Hreiiieti  uii  all  but  iudis|>ensable  requisite  of  holiness,  if  not  of  or- 
iIknIox y  ^  W'c  leave  these  4|ui*stions  with  our  readers,  and  without 
iuy  H|>oiut;ies  for  this  loiif^  dit;ression,  return  to  Mr.  Wurdlaw. 

<  Wliife/  says  the  Preaclier,  •  we  plead  distinctly  and  decidedly, 
for  the  independence  of  the  Churches,  as  a  fundaineiilal  principle  in 
their  primitive  constiiutiont  let  us  lieware  of  running  to  an  unacrip- 
turai  extreme  ; — of  so  completely  disuniting  and  insulating  them  from 
one  iinotlit  r,  ns  to  present  to  view  a  number  of  Christian  societies, 
each  in  it«olf  thoroughly  organized,  but  without  any  bond,  or  feeling, 
or  act,  of  mutual  connexion  : — so  that*  instead  of  the  lovely  harmony 
of  ri'ciprocrd  confiJenre  and  friendly  intercourse,  we  should  behold 
rich  eiiurch,  like  a  separate  fortress,  surrounded  with  iu  walls  and 
noiparts,  with  kpies  uti  the  battlenieiiU,  and  sentinela  at  the  gatea, 
iratciiing,  with  anxious  jealousy,  to  prevent- the  ininulers  from  the 
rei»t — It  it  be  at  all  p<issihle,  that  any  disciple  of  tlie  Lord  Jeaua 
slif'uld  relish  such  a  state  of  things,  or  entertain  u  single  wish  for  any 
thing  resembling  it.  let  hiiii  never  n'ention  his  desire  to  see  Christiana 
returning  to  primitive  simplicity  and  apostolic  order  *. — for,  in  truth, 
th  It  lo  w  hich  his  whhes  are  directed,  is  a>  unlike  the  condition  of  the 
chtirclx.*)  in  tlte  timcHof  the  apostles,  as  division  is  to  unity,  or  hatred 
sod  iioFtiiity  to  uHeciioii  and  fieace.  llis  desire,  were  it  gratihed, 
would  realize  a  M*eiie  which  we  cannot  too  devoutly  deprecate,  and  lo 
which  it  would  not  be  our  duty  to  submit, — **  no,  not  ior  an  hour.**  ’ 

Mr.  W  nriihiw  reniiirkH  that  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  the 
•p^jstolic  cliurdx*w,  sppeani  from  the  terms  of  his  U*xt :  **  Ye 
“  arc  j1!  one  in  (Mirisl  Jesus and  he  then  proceeds  to  illua- 
trute  his  subject,  by  adveriiii*;  to  the  $ulutation»  contained  In 
the  KiH«»tles,  on  the  part  of  diir«*rent  churches,  toother  collective 
parts  of  the  Christiau  body;  to  the  primitive  practice  of  send¬ 
ing  messengers”  occasionally,  *  even  to  cxniaidermble  diataocea, 

*  lor  tlie  express  piir|Nise  of  encouraging  and  c*sUhlMliitig  re- 
^  c*ent  converts  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  newly  formed  Chrte* 

•  tian  societies;'  to  the  eonuounion  of  tlie  first  churches  in  the 
^av  of  {lecuniary  giving  ^ rid  receiving and  lastly,  to  Hie 

of  recommending  the  member  of  any  one  church,  on  his 
mioval,  to  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  in  other  places.  Upon 
<hhi  last  point  some  very  judicious  remarks  are  made  in  refer** 
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ence  to  the  correspondent  duty  of  churches  in  the  present  diy 
Mhich,  together  with  Note  C.,  wc  particularly  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  subject  of  the  admission  of  members,  tvhich  is  inciden- 
tally  adirerted  to  in  Mr.  Warcllaw’s  Sermon,  fornjs  more  8|)eci. 
(icaiiy  that  of  Dr.  Winter’s,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  re¬ 
ference.  The  Dr.’s  object  is  to  deprecate  the  placing  of  unne¬ 
cessary  im|>ediinents  in  the  way  of  admission,  arising  from  tbe 
formidable  nature  of  the  ordeal  through  which  in  some  churcbet 
tlie  candidate  is  required  to  pass.  Mr.  Uurder,  in  urging  the 
obligations  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  takes  a  si- 
milar  view  of  the  exceptionable  tendency  of  some  of  the  ordinary 
regulations.  It  is  a  subject  of  considerable  delicacy,  and  we 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  highly  respected  minister  to  whoie 
experience,  and  moderation,  and  scriptural  fidelity,  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  so  properly  entrusted,  uniting  our  sincere  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Dr.’s  Sermon,  with  that  which  Mr.  Burder  has 
so  warmly  expressed.  Mr.  B.’s  Sermon  is  not  less  deserving  of 
an  attentive  |>cruHal.  Probably  among  no  class  of  Christians  ii 
the  proportion  of  religioun  persons  so  great,  who  live  in  the 
non -observance  of  the  ordinance  of  the  liord’s  Supper.  This 
is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  practice  of  Dissenters  does 
stand  in  netnl  of  serious  consideration,  and  Mr.  Burder’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  it  is  to  hi*  ho|>ed,  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  his  bn- 
tiiren,  that  the  ^  interesting  nature,  design,  and  obligation  of 
*  the  observance,’  should  be  *  with  greater  prominence  and  fre> 

‘  quency  exhibited  in  the  pulpit.’ 

\Ve  think  there  is  considerable  force  in  the  way  in  which  he 
puts  the  fact. 

*  Let  us  suppose  a  person  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of  the  ordinances 
of  Christ  and  of  their  due  observance,  not  from  an  inspection  of 
tlie  procedure  of  any  existing  churches,  but  solely  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  apostolic  precept  and  the  recorded  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  He  rends  in  the  history  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  that 
the  disciples  **  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  in  brctiking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers.”  He  reads  in  another 
passage  of  the  sacred  historian,  that  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  course 
of  his  visits  to  the  churches,  arrived  at  Troos,  where  he  remained 
ieven  days,  and  that  **  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  dis¬ 
ciples  came  together  to  break  bread.  Paul  preached  unto  them.” 
From  such  passages  he  inters,  that  in  the  estimation  and  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper 
held,  not  a  subordinate  but  a  primary  rank  among  the  duties  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  that  its  frequent  observance  was 
regarded  as  one  of  those  characteristics  of  the  disciples  of  .lesus,  which 
are  essential  to  an  explicit  and  consistent  profession  of'  Christianity. 

'  Let  us  supp<MC  then,  that  a  person  entertaining  tltesc  views,  as 
the  result  6f  nis  careful  investigation  of  the  New  Testaiocnty  enters  a 
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^ouK  of  Ood  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  one  of  the  churchet  of 
our  own  order,  and  on  a  day  on  which  the  Lord’s  supper  is  to  be  di»« 
pensed.  He  observes  with  pleasure  a  numerous,  a  decorous,  and  an 
gtiestive  congregation.  He  listens  with  delight  to  a  discourse  on  the 
tulierings  of  our  adorable  Redeemer,  and  on  the  obligations  under 
which  all  lus  disciples  are  laid  to  l^ve  and  honour  and  obey  him .  He 
rejoices  in  the  idea  of  being  surrounded  by  so  many  who  are  about 
to  unite  in  tlie  most  edifying  and  delightiul  ordinance  of  Christian 
communion.  But  when  the  public  service  is  concluded,  the  parting 
benediction  is  pronounced,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  congregation 

2uit  the  place.  After  some  interval,  the  pastor  appears  again,  but 
je  communicants  arc  only  a  little  Rock  thinly  scattered  over  the  placo 
of  assembly,  while  a  few  individuals  are  also  seen  remaining  as  spiecta-* 
tors  of  that  feast  of  love  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  so  well 
furnished  with  guests.  Thus  surprised  anu  dissappointed,  the  observer 
ctaoot  refrain  from  exclaiming,  **  Surely  tncre  must  be  in  this 
congregation  a  lamentable  paucity  of  real  Christians ;  or  there  must 
be  many  Christians  who  strangely  overlook  the  obligation  under  which 
they  are  laid ;  or  there  must  be  some  powerful  causes,  not  at  first 
tpparent,  which  discourage  and  deter  from  an  approach  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord.” » 


Mr.  Sleigh's  Sermon  has  given  us  great  satisfaction  hj  th* 
excellence  of  its  sentiments,  and  by  the  modesty  and  discre¬ 
tion  with  which  the  subject  is  treated.  It  brings  us  back  to  tho 
consideration  of  the  true  nature  of  Christian  Union.  This  8er« 
moQ  also  was  preached  before  an  Association,  but  one  which 
would  seem  to  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  its  province  *  to  afford 
‘  mutual  advice  in  cases  of  strife  and  division,’  upon  the  system 
laid  down  in  the  *  Resolutions'  above  referred  to.  Mr.  Sleigh, 
io  stating  the  duties  which  appear  to  him  to  be  incumbent  upon- 
ministers  themselves,  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
union  in  the  Churches,  after  insisting  on  the  advisableness  of 
Uieir  avoiding  a  controversial  style  of  preaching,  the  nocessUy 
of  their  inculcating  peace  and  union  in  tlieir  intercourse  viita 
tlieir  people,  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  independence  of 
character,  adds,  as  a  fourth  particular  :  *  ' 

*  ^Vl1en  disturbances  and  divisions  take  place  in  churches  with 
which  we  arc  not  connected,  and  our  interference  as  a  party  is  re- 

Suired,  wc  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  Let  us  wado 
irough  the  mists,  which  the  ebullition  of  passion  and  prejudice  may 
ciut  over  the  relation  of  circumstances,  and  weigh  with  a  collected 
mind  and  equal  hand,  all  that  is  connected  with  the  question.  If 
from  indifference — haste — a  desire  to  please,  toe  should  at  once  com* 
Uiith  pressing  sJicitations ;  by  giving  our  sanction,  we  may,  possi¬ 
bly,  m.ikc  that  permanent,  which  under  diderent  treatment  might  have 
been  only  of  temporary  endurance  i  and  we  may  be  pained,  when, 
too  Kite  to  be  remedied,  we  discover  the  sad  consequences  of  our 
meddling ;  and  even  those  whom  we  may  have  been  studious  to  oblige. 
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when  time  has  cooled  their  minds,  may  be  much  more  disposed  Id 
blame  than  commend  us  fur  our  (fficiowmest.* 

These  judicious  remarks  arc  in  striking  contrast  to  the  crude 
design  of  Hie  Associate  body;  and  the  expedients  which  am 
pro|>osed  more  generally  to  all  professing  Christians,  in  the 
body  of  the  Herinon,  for  the  maintenance  of  )>eace  and  unioii, 
exhibit  the  Author's  sound  judgement  and  Christian  spirit  to 
equal  adTantagc.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
That  oiTences  must  needs  come  in  the  best  constituted  societies 
of  |»rofessiiig  Christians,  is  inevitable  from  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature  even  in  good  men. 

•  The  peace  and  union  of  the  Churches/  remarks  Mr.  S.  •  are  only 
comparative,  and  faintly  shadow  forth  the  harmony  of  that  world* 
where  all  is  purity  and  love.  In  looking  through  the  history  of  relj. 
gion,  the  nearest  approaches  to  perfection  on  these  points  seem  to 
Imvc  been  made  during  seasons  of  outward  calamity.  When  the 
storm  raged  around  these  little  assemblies,  peace  and  union  in  a  great 
degree  prevailed  within.  The  afflicted  Saints,  driven  by  common 
danger  and  interest,  fled  to  each  other,  and  felt  and  founa  a  mutual 
aympatliy.  Struck  with  pity  and  admiration  at  a  sight  so  novel  and 
affecting,  the  stern  persecutor  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  cruel  trade, 
the  engine  of  torture  fell  from  his  hand — the  unbidden  tear  rushed  to 
his  check,  and  he  was  compelled  to  exclaim,  **  Sec  how  these  Chris¬ 
tians  love  one  another.**  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  these  days  of 
profound  repose  from  outward  trouble,  in  which  the  dregs  of  a  general 
profession  are  not  worked  off  by  the  fires  of  persecution,  there  should 
be  more  than  ordinary  tremblings  and  shakings,  and  inward  coroino- 
lions,  like  tlie  frequent  heavings  of  volcanic  earth,  giving  signs  of  ir^ 
ruption  V 


Art.  IV.  Lyrical  Dramas:  with  Domestic  Hours,  a  Miscellany  of 
Odes  and  Songs.  By  Cornelius  Neale,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  fcap  8vo.  pp.  295.  1819. 

It  AT  EVER  may  in  other  respects  be  thought  of  the  opi- 
~  ^  niuiiH  aiul  decisions  expressed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  our  Journal,  on  the  general  subject  of  Poetry*  be* 
lievc  that  they  will  be  found  to  merit  at  least  the  character  of  in* 
itdligible  consistency.  Although  a  mysterious  plurality,  tlia 
Oracle  has  spoken  by  us  neitlier  a  contradictory  nor  an  equivocal 
language.  We  have  not  got  up  a  system  at  sliort  notice,  to  suit 
the  Volume  we  wished  to  prais<\  and  then  to  be  waywardly 
abandoned  in  a  futun*  article.  If  we  have  erred,  it  has  been, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  not  in  the  principles  we  have  adopted 
on  subjects  of  taste,  but  in  the  particular  application  of  them, 
and  certainly  our  error  has  not  becu  on  the  side  of  severity.  Rut 
then  we  arc  apt  to  think,  Uiat  by  contributing  to  make  those  prio-^ 
ciples  better  understood,  we  perform  a  service  not  less  thank* 
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foHliy>  Ih®**  slioulil  by  enablins;  our  readers  to  form  in  every 
in^tincethe  most  severely  correct  estimate  of  every  autlior  that 
subjects  himself  to  the  cold  discussion  of  criticism.  If  we  can 
at  ill  succeed  in  expounding  the  laws  of  the  republic,  we  are 
content  to  leave  in  more  powerful  and  unrelenting  hands,  the 
office  of  the  lictors  of  criticism. 

The  V  olume  before  us  is  exactly  of  that  description  which  the 
party •crilic  knows  well  how  to  damn  with  faint  praise  or  ridicule, 
or  (0  make  the  subject  of  di8pro|>ortionate  eulogy,  accordin^^  as 
the  author  is  reported  whig  or  tory,  an  Edinburgh  or  an  Oxford 
man,— according  to  his  politics  and — his  publisher.  These  lyri¬ 
cal  dramas,  it  might  be  said,  have  few  or  no  pretensions  to  the 
dramatic  character.  As  Culuridge's  Remorse  was  described, 

*  drip,  drip,  drip,  there  is  nothing  but  dripping  so  here  we 
have  sing'song,  sing-song,  nothing  but  singing.  Doubtless, 
this  gi  ntleman  is  very  musical,  except;  as  some  few  lines  might 
be  brought  to  shew,  in  the  rhythm  of  his  anapaests.  And  as  to 
bis  Domestic  Hours,  they  appear  to  have  been  spent  harmlessly 
enougii;  hut  that,  in  a  day  when  Byron,  and  Crabbe,  and  Walter 
Scott,  &c.  &c.  are  sending  forth  their  immortal  productions, elfu- 
sions  of  this  obsolete  character  should  be  obtruded  upon  the 
public,  is  only  one  more  proof,  and  it  was  uectlless,  of  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  vanity  of  authorship. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  equally  easy,  upon  due  cause  being 
shewn,  to  treat  the  volume  in  a  manner  directly  the  reverse  of 
tills.  The  cultivated  taste,  the  delicacy  of  mind,  the  amiable 
feeling  which  it  displays,  might  be  advantageously  contrasted 
with  the  puerilities,  the  would-be  classical  manner,  and  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  some  modern  poetry.  The  critic  would  not  full  to 
notice  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  Anllior  has  evidently 
Uken  for  his  models,  our  old  writers,  the  school  of  elegant  fancies, 
tnd  the  sources  of  pure  English,  his  stylo  is  quite  free  from  the  mi¬ 
micry  of  old  poetry,  from  the  affectation  of  simplicity  orquaiiitness. 
The  freedom  and  spirit  of  the  translations  from  Horace,  might  be 
addueeii  to  shew  how  well  the  poet  grafts  on  the  classic  scholar. 
And  in  conclusion  it  might  be  remarked,  how  refreshing  it  is, 
aftiT  being  compelled  to  do  homage  to  the  commanding  talents  of 
writers  who  never  repay  the  admiration  they  extort,  or  the  iii- 
interest  they  awaken^  with  images  soothing  to  the  fancy,  or 
fwlings  that  belter  the  heart,  to  meet  with  a  volume  breathing 
the  gemiine  tones  of  poetry,  although  in  originality  or  compass 
it  ciinnot  aspire  to  compete  with  the  loftier  efforts  of  genius. 

^Vhatever  be  the  fate  which  the  Author’s  private  liistory,  con¬ 
nexions,  and  opinions  might  entail  upon  his  volume,  it  brought 
b«*lon*  sucli  a  tribunal,  we  have  no  he.sitalion  in  saying  tiial 
u|>on  readers  of  even  the  average  portion  of  sensibility  and  cul- 
hvation,  the  impression  of  these  poems  will  be  highly  favour* 
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mble.  Possibly,  some  of  the  shorter  pieces  will  first  attract  it* 
tention,  and  dipping  into  the  volume  at  random,  the  reader  nil] 
not  readily  lay  it  down  again,  should  he  for  instance  o]>en  uiioa 
stanzas  so  touchingly  beautiful  as  the  following,  *  To  my  la- 
•  fant; 

*  ril  teach  thee,  as  thou  grow’st,  to  look 
With  a  fond  eye  on  Nature’s  book  ; 

And  there,  my  little  one,  thou’lt  sec 
How  many  things  that  image  thee  1 

*  ThouMt  see  the  blink  of  morning’s  eye 
Upon  a  grey  and  cloudless  sky. 

And  think,  with  smiles,  that  genial  ray 
Shah  light  a  blue  and  cheery  day. 

*  Thou’lt  see,  my  babe,  and  scarcely  set 

The  first  light  green  of  forward  tree,  .'j 

And  think,  the  birds  shall  build  and  sing  'a 

Within  its  leafy,  covering.  ^ 

.*  Thou’lt  see  the  moon  a  very  thread, 

.  And  think  thee  how  its  horns  will  spread 
Till  thou  shall  spend  one  blessed  night 
Bcneatli  its  full  and  quiet  light. 

*  Tliou’lt  see  the  first  bud  of  the  rose 

Its  first  small  streak  of  red  disclose,  ’ 

‘And  think,  how  sweet  the  air  will  be, 

All  day.  all  night,  around  that  tree. 

‘  Aye,  little  one,  and  such  art  thou:  ‘ 

I  look  upon  U)y  peaceful  brow,  • 

Thy  gentle  eyes  that  roll  the  while, 

Thy  lips  that  have  not  IcarnM  to  smile, 

And,  as  1  look,  I  seem  to  see 
Not  that  which  is,  but  what  shall  be ; 

And  all  my  hopes  are  on  the  wing 
As  busy  as  the  bees  in  spring. 

1  see  thy  sun  at  highest  noon, 

1  see  thy  full  bright  harvest  moon, 

Tliy  tree,  in  majesty  of  shade. 

Thy  rose,  in  thousand  blooms  array’d. 

*  But  shall  we  wait  the  evening,  dear 
And  shall  we  wait  the  closing  year  i  * 

When  1  am  gone  thou  still  shall  sec 
How  many  things  that  image  thee ! 

Alas  !  my  child,  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  April’s  green  hath  turn’d  to  brown,  ' 

The  moon  hath  waned,  the  flowers  decay. 

The  year  hath  bliM>m’d,  and  died  away, 

*  Lv’u  so ;  and  so  our  hopes  go  by. 

And  life  is  nought  but  memory. 

And  time  fleets  on,  and  age  must  trace 
Uia  wrinkles  cv’n  upon  tlut  face. 
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And  turn  thv  few  thin  hairs  to  white, 

And  do  dishonour  to  thy  sight. 

And  thou  stialt  rest  thy  weary  liead,  « 

Thy  dress  u  shroud^  the  gtave  thy  bed.’  ^ 

To  form  the  record  ot  seniimeiits  like  these,  to  i^iTe  Teut 
ind  determinate  expression  to  the  afdent  iinasrinings  of  hope 
and  the  teiiiler  inusings  of  memory,  to  ininii»(er  excitement  to 
the  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  by  connecting  with  the  realities 
of  life  the  tastelul  associations  of  fancy,  ts,  it  seems  to  ns,  tb# 
genuine  purpose  of  |)oeiry.  Even  in  its  higher,  departments, 
those  wnicli  aim  at  exhibiting  human  nature  in  action,  in  deb* 
Betting  the  energies  of  passion,  and  laying  open  the  springs, 
of  the  character,  the  moral  purpose  of  the  proiiactioDs  of  ima* 
giiisiion,  is  much  (be  saiDe  :  it  is  no  other  tnan  to  enforce  wiUi 
gretUT  emphasis,  those  few  primary  universal  seniknents  which, 
half-reason,  lulf-instinct,  form  the  basis  of  tbe  emotions  of 
taste.  8uch  are  the  sentiments  which  are'  awakened  by  the 
TicisHituiles  of  nature,  the  traces  and  trophies  of  Time,  and  all 
(he  analogical  lessons  read  us  by  Inuniinate  things,  by  the  re* 
cords  of  things  past,  the  philosophical  contemplation  of  the  pa¬ 
geant  of  existing  grandeur,  the  tragedy  of  disappointed  hopes, 
and  thecoiinnon  lot  which  closes  all.  To  give  a  voice  to  these, 
is  the  very  business  of  Verse  ;  and  no  mean  service  is  rendered 
by  him  who  contributes  to  bias  the  feelings  on  the  side  of 
virtue. 

Wc  shall  give  one  more  specimen  of  tlie  Domestic  Hours/’ 

Wo  A  FRIEND  ABOUT  TO  MARRY  A  SECOND  Tllll/ 

*  Non  prt^ectura  precando, — Ovid, 

Oh,  keep  the  ring,  one  little  year 
Keep  poor  Eliza’s  ring, 

And  shea  on  it  the  silent  tear, 

In  secret  sorrowing. 

*  Thy  lips,  on  which  her  last,  lost  kiss 
Yet  lingers  moist  and  warm, 

Oh,  wipe  them  not  lor  newer  bliss, 

Ob,  keep  it  as  a  charm. 

*  These  haunts  are  sacred  to  her  love,  ^ 

Here  still  her  pretence  dwells. 

Of  her  the  grot,  Of  her  the  grove. 

Of  her  the  garden  tells. 

*  Beneath  these  elms  you  aate  and  talked. 

Beside  that  river’s  brink 

At  evening  arm-in-arm  you  walked. 

Here  .stopp’d  to  gaie  and  think. 

*  Thou’lt  meet  her  when  thy  blood  beats  h%li  * 

Id  convene  with  thy  bride, 

VolXlI.  N.8.  «F 
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Meet  the  mild  meaning  of  an  eye 
That  never  learnt  to  chide. 

•  Oh,  no,  by  heaven,  another  here 
Thou  canst  not,  must  not  bring : 

No.  keep  it ;  but  one  little  year, 

Keep  poor  Eliza’s  ring.* 

The  Lyrical  Dramas**  are  of  very  slight  but  elegant  con- 
stniction,  the  dialogue  and,  if  it  may  he  so  termed,  the  plot, 
being  a  mere  frame-work  for  the  songs — a  web  hung  with  dew- 
drops.  W e  presume  that  the  Author  had  no  reference,  at  the 
time  of  composing  tliem,  to  the  stage,  where  nothing  of  an 
imaginative  character  could  for  a  moment  succeed,  unless  it 
were  in  consequence  of  the  composer’s  skill,  or  the  more  pal>' 
pable  attractions  of  the  spectacle.  Nothing  can  be  more  de¬ 
grading  to  a  man  of  any  genius,  nothing  more  irksome  or  more 
disheartening  to  an  author  possessed  of  either  virtuous  feeling 
or  delicacy,  than  to  write  with  any  view  of  accommodating  bn 
poetry  to  the  vulgar  literal  conceptions  and  coarse  morality  of  a 
theatrical  audience.  Had  Shakspeare  not  written  for  the  stage, 
his  productions  not  only  would  have  escaped  the  mutilations 
and  interpolations  from  which  they  are  with  good  reason  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  suffered,  but  would  doubtless  have  been  more  per¬ 
fect  as  works  of  taste,  more  replete  with  fancy,  and  more  free  from 
ribaldry.  The  poetical  excellence  of  a  drama,  that  is,  its  power 
of  exciting  the  imagination,  and  its  fitness  for  stage  representa¬ 
tion,  are  for  the  most  part  in  an  inverse  proportion.  If  a  play 
is,  by  singular  good  fortune,  popular  boUi  as  acted  and  as  read, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  pleasure  it  affords  in  the  library,  arises 
from  a  source  very  diflerent  from  that  which  yields  auuisement 
in  the  representation.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  actor,  in  the  latter 
case  ;  it  is  how  the  favourite  of  the  town  looked  Juliet  or  Lady 
Macbeth,  not  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  dialogue  or  the  power 
of  the  conception,  that  coiim‘s  within  the  observation  of  the  mob. 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  mere  recital  of  one  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays,  is  exceedingly  mure  affecting  than  the  most  skilful  per¬ 
formance  of  them  on  the  stage  ;  the  strong  impression  made 
U]K)n  the  senses  is  fatal  to  its  designed  effect  upon  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  imagination  is  acted  upon ;  it 
is  sometimes  very  injuriously  acted  upon,  by  the  mimic  display 
of  passion  and  character.  But  then  it  is  u  distinct  exercise  of 
the  mind  from  that  which  attends  the  perusal  of  tine  poetry; 
the  source  of  emotion  is  ditferent,  and  so  is  the  moral  effect. 
We  think  that  were  an  author  w  ho  has  at  any  time  felt  ambitious 
of  having  his  dramas  brought  out  with  appropriaU'.  scenery  and 
decorations,  to  reflect  how  very  little  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  ft 
plot  could,  as  rest>ccts  the  real  qualities  of  his  compositioo, 
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be  made  tang^ilde  to  the  grasp  of  an  audience,  and  ho\f  Yery 
ftmall  a  share  of  its  success  would  be  attributable  to  the  literary 
merit  of  his  production,  he  would  be  content  to  resign  all  hope 
of  conciliating  the  patronage  of  a  manager ;  would  decline  the 
aid  of  his  Majesty’s  servants,  and  esteem  himself  happy  not  to 
have  his  spirits  and  fairies  translated  into  ballet-dancers,  and 
his  heroines  transformed  into  eourtesans. 

We  must  protest,  then,  altogether,  against  making  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  a  dramatic  poem  to  the  modern  stage,  any  criterion 
of  its  merit ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  in  this  we  spe  ak 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Neale  himself.  We  know  not  how  Co- 
mus  was  got  up  at  Ludlow  Castle,  but  as  performed  at 
Drury-lane  it  is  found  to  drag  along  most  heavily.  The  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  playhouse  do  not  go  there  to  hear  good  poetry, 
but  to  see  fine  acting.  The  Masque,  however,  rested  its  inte¬ 
rest  almost  entirely  on  pure  recital  and  singing,  and  the  slight 
disguise  of  the  Masquers  was  merely  sufficient  to  assist  the  ima¬ 
gination  in  following  the  poet,  without  calling  off  the  attention 
to  the  persons  of  the  actors  who  set  his  machinery  in  motion. 
In  such  a  performance  there  was  no  incongruity  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fay  or  sprite  among  the  dramatiit  pernotup^  because 
the  personification  was  not  attempted  to  lie  literal :  the  imagi¬ 
nation  was  addressed,  and  not  the  senses,  and  the  action  was 
but  iinbodied  metaphor.  But  let  these  same  aenal  (KTSonages 
be  made  the  subjects  of  definite,  palpable  representation,  the 
illusion  is  destroyed,  and  they  become  instantly  childish,  stale, 
and  insipid  fictions.  How  far  their  introduction  into  modern 
poetry  at  all,  is  a  safe  adventure,  may  perhaps  be  questioned ; 
but  to  the  lovers  of  our  ancient  English  poets,  any  composition 
which  brings  to  remembrance  their  works,  and  which  preserves 
in  the  imitation  of  their  style  any  |>ortion  of  the  spirit  of  ro¬ 
mance  which  breathed  in  them,  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest : 
tlie  attempt  will  at  least  be  judged  of  with  candour. 

“  Rinaldo  and  Armida”  lias  scarcely  action  enough.  The 
warrior  has  laid  aside  with  his  armour  all  manly  character, 
Md  the  prattle  of  the  lovers  is  brought  down  too  near  to  child¬ 
ishness.  A  warlike  dream  first  troubles  him,  as  he  lies  all  dif¬ 
fused  in  the  garden  of  pleasure ;  then  he  is  found  out  by  two 
of  his  brother-soldiers ;  and  when  at  length,  yielding  to  their 
remonstrances,  he  resolves  to  leave  his  Armida,  the  lady,  by  a 
sudden  and  wondrous  transformation  of  character,  resolves  to 
^company  him  to  the  camp,  and  to  forswear  her  magical  arts 
for  ever.  There  is,  however,  some  very  elegant  writing  in  it, 
and  some  of  the  songs  would  well  repay  a  composer. 

In  Ijove’s  Trial,”  Mr.  Neale  has  put  forth  more  energy 
of  mind  :  it  is  a  beautiful  little  drama.  Titania  has  waget^ 
that  Uie  mortal  does  not  exist  who  would  remain  constant  in  bit 
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love,  if  put  to  the  trial  by  seeing  the  object  of  hU  ptsaton  dew 
privetl  of  that  which  constituted  her  real  attraction.  Two  lo< 
vers  are  selected  by  Oberon  as  the  fittest  for  the  triab  wbn 
have  loved  each  other  from  infancy,  and  are  on  the  eve  of  their 
marriage.  Mabiel,  a  fairy  of  earthly  parentage,  is  com  missioned 
to  inflict  on  the  bride,  a  disease  which  mars  her  sight  and  her 
beauty.  Her  lover,  however,  remains  faithful,  and  he  has  hit 
reward.  We  subjoin  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  Songs  which  aia 
scattered  through  the  Drama. 

SONO. 

^  I’ve  thought,  with  such  a  world  about. 

Around,  beneath,  above, 

Such  things  to  call  the  affections  out. 

Such  resting-scats  for  love, 

Such  blessings  without  name  or  number, 

*Twerc  waste  to  give  an  hour  to  slumber. 

*  1  slept,  and  sleep,  as  lake  that  lies 
In  clustering  scenery  hid. 

Brought  back  the  pleasures  to  my  eyes 
I'ad  past  tlie  day  amid. 

All  in  a  stranger  order  growing, 

And  all  with  richer  colouring  glowing. 

'  *  ’Tis  not  enough  that  life  and  light 

Our  waking  hours  should  fill, 

That  day-spring,  noon,  and  starry  nigh* 

Should  bring  new  pleasures  still ; 

But  nature  crowds  the  hours  of  slumber 
With  blessings  without  name  or  number. 

*  SONG. 

<  The  stars  arc  gone  out,  and  the  sun’s  on  high,* 

Awake,  my  Ellen,  open  thine  eye. 

The  lark  is  at  matins  up  in  the  air. 

And  there’s  not  a  cloud  to  hide  him  there. 

All  creation  *s  at  play, 

Keeping  holiday : 

The  winds  are  at  watch  in  the  sky  already ; 

There  is  not  a  motion 
In  heaven’s  blue  ocean 

But  the  fan  of  their  wings  as  they  keep  themselves  stesdji 
Not  a  sound,  not  h  sight, 

But  of  love  and  delight. 

Awake,  and  thy  share  in  the  pleasure  take, 

Awake,  my  Ellen,  awoke,  awake.’ 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  t 
Just  notion  of  what  it  is  this  little  volume  pretends  to.  Tb< 
Author's  poetry  lias  evidently  not  cost  him  the  intense  efforts  d 
the  full  |x>wera  of  his  mind.  It  is  probable  that  he  hat 
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iikeii  up  literature  as  a  serious  business,  but  that  it  forms  \f  ith 
him  the  mere  interlude  between  graver  studies,  and  the  exer¬ 
tions  which  duty  calls  for.  If  his  success  bears  a  iiroportion  to 
bis  aim,  it  is  all  be  has  a  right  to  expect.  It  will  please  per- 
^ns  of  elegant  and  cultivated  minds;  more  especially  those 
whose  affections  and  whose  enjoyments  find  suflicicut  scope  and 
stimulus  within  the  domestic  circle.  To  them  the  expressions 
of  filial  and  conjugal  tenderness,  with  which  these  poems  abound, 
will  not  be  the  least  interesting  traits  of  the  volume.  Moral 
qualities  will  not  indeed  avail  to  make  that  poetry  which  is  not 
|K)etry  ;  but  when  they  are  found  in  combination  with  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  scholar,  and  the  taste  and  sensibility  which 
are  inseparable  from  genius,  they  may  certainly  be  allowed  to 
enhance  the  value  of  what,  fierhaps,  in  any  other  point  of  view, 
a  severe  estimate  would  characterize  as  elegant  trifles* 

Art.  V.  A  Discourse ^  the  Substance  of  which  was  delivered  at  the 

Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  in 

Bristol,  September,  1818.  By  John  Foster.  8vo.  pp.  132.  London, 

1819. 

11 ’’  E  may  well  avoid  the  impertinence  of  formally  recommend- 
^  ^  ing  a  ptd>lication,  which  bears  upon  it  the  ample  designa¬ 
tion  of  A  Discourse  by  John  Foster.**  On  several  accounts, 
also,  wc  may  excuse  ourselves  from  the  task  of  minute  criticism. 
\Vc  comply,  indeed,  with  custom,  in  making  a  quotation  from  the 
extraordinary  production  before  us,  although  it  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  indefinable  effect  restdting  from  the  continuous 
movement  and  the  involuted  progression  of  the  Author's  pon¬ 
derous  eloquence. 

The  following  passages  may  serve  at  least  as  text  to  the  train 
of  thought,  which,  in  fact,  succeeded  the  general  impressions 
pro(luc(‘d  by  the  perusal  of  the  discourse.  If  this  train  of 
tiiuuglit  shall  seem  altogether  irrelevant,  and  unconni'cted  with 
the  occasion,  it  will  therein,  as  we  imagine,  resemble  the  greater 
part  of  those  excursions  of  the  mind  which  take  place  when  it  is 
recovering  from  the  detension  and  fascination  of  superior  genius, 
and  returning  towards  its  own  habitual  impressions.  We  shall 
not  be  misunderstood  as  attributing  to  the  Author  any  species 
of  feeling  referred  to  as  reprehensible.  Not  a  sentence  in  tlio 
Discourse  appears  to  us  liable  to  important  objection.  Unless, 
indeed,  we  might  mention  some  expressions  occurring  on  pages 
106,  111,  and  117  ;  which  involve  secular  topics,  perhaps  rather 
^yund  the  more  familiar  range  of  the  Author's  mind ;  and 
which  we  must  hope  will  escape  the  eye  of  the  {lolitical  econo¬ 
mist,  beneath  the  vail  of  abstract  terms  and  dim  allusion. 

*  Let  the  man  of  thouzbtfuK  and  enlightened  spirit  survey  w^ld 
^  mankind,  and  see  what  there  actu^y  prevans  in  hostility  agaioit 
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the  uuiveruHty  of  human  spiriu,  in  the  combined  form  of  intellectti^ 
and  moral  depravity, — of  delusion  and  sin.  Let  him  deeply  consider 
tnhat  it  U  that  he  is  beholding,  while  he  sees  this  power  of  evil  assail* 
ing  and  commiiiing  grievous  mischief  upon,  every  human  being,  hit 
exp4Mience  testifying  that  himself  is  not  exempted.  Let  him  reflect 
that  what  lie  sees  is  an  operation  reducing  unnumbered  myriads  of 
rational  and  immortal  creatures  to  a  state  so  much  worse  than  that 
which  would  be  the  correct  and  happy  condition  of  their  being,  that 
tiiere  is  nothing  in  all  terrestrial  things  great  enough  to  give  a  measure 
for  the  d.tf»Tfncc.  Let  him  form  his  judgment  of  the  gloomy  fact 
undtr  hU  view  on  an  estiamte  of  the  injury  done  to  each  one,  and  of 
u)v  uainber  so  injured,  including  in  the  account  the  generations  of 
ai  past  time.  And  let  him  try  whetlier  an  earnest  and  protracted 
attention  to  the  dire  exhibition  will  detect  a  fallacy  in  its  appearance 
of  iiiagiiitude  and  atrocity,  so  that  his  last  sober  judgment  should  be 
as  a  relief  from  a  supcrstiiious  terror.  No ;  he  will  find,  uniformly, 
that  tile  evil  reveals  itself  to  him  in  still  more  substantial  and  deadly 
character,  the  longer  his  mind  fixes  with  close  and  solemn  inspection 
on  any  of  its  innumerable  forms.  The  progressive  aggravation  of  the 
impression  might  become  overpowering,  if  there  were  to  be  suddenly 
imparted  to  him  a  great  addition  of  religious  light  and  sensibility, 
through  which  he  should  receive,  while  contemplating  this  vision 
of  evil,  a  brighter  manifestation  of  the  holiness  of  t:fod,  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Ills  law.  Even  such  a  view  as  would  thus  overpower  the 
sitongest  mind,  might  still  be  but  a  faint  apprehension  compared  with 
the  perception  of  some  superior  pure  spirit  beholding  this  world ;  and 
how  much  more  so  in  comparison  with  the  Kedeemer’s  estimate  and 
impression  of  the  error  and  depravity  of  our  race.  No  language  of 
any  world  can  ever  disclose  the  depth  of  his  thought  and  feeling  at  the 
view.  That  thought  and  feeling  were  the  only  adequate  appreneniion 
of  the  object.  A  devout  observer  will  therefore  feel  too  certain,  that 
the  portentous  moral  spectacle  he  is  looking  upon  has  in  it  an  intensity 
and  aggravation  of  evil  but  feebly  expressed  by  adopting  the  terotf 
and  images  of  all  that  is  the  most  odious  and  appalling  in  this  world, 
and  sayii))^  that  the  wide  multitude  of  human  souls  are  invadedi 
rubbl'd,  polluted,  rhained,  torinented,  murdered. 

*  Sometimes  we  cuntempiate,  perhaps,  the  mighty  progress  of  de¬ 
struction,  as  curried  over  a  large  tract  of  the  earth  by  some  of  the 
memorable  instruments  of  tne  divine  wrath,  such  us  Attila.  Zmgis 
Kheii,  ui  Fiuiour.  We  behold  a  wide  spreading  terror  preceding, 
to  be  soon  followed  by  the  realisation  of  every  dreadful  presage  m 
resistless  ravage  and  extenrin  ition.  The  doomed  countless  multi¬ 
tudes  crowd  tumultuously  on  our  view,  in  all  the  forms  of  dismayi 
and  vain  edurt,  and  sulTering,  and  deftth ;  a  world  of  ghiistly  coun- 
teuaiices,  dc^iierate  struggles,  lamentable  cries,  streaming  blood,  and 
expiiing  •gfmies;  with  the  corresponding  circumstances  of  fury  and 
triumph,  ami  the  appropriate  scenery  of  habitations  burning  and  the 
land  made  a  desert.  The  fancied  forms  of  individual  sufterers,  in¬ 
cessantly  markeil  forth  from  the  confused  aggregate,  and  presented 
to  the  mind  in  ii'iomentary  glimpses,  preserve  the  vividness  of  our 
perception  of  the  muery,  uiiconfoundca  in  the  view  of  its  immensityi 
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while  that  unmenslty  throws  over  all  the  more  distinct  impretsioDs  s 
general  character  of  horror. 

<  When  a  man  of  ardent  imagination  has  dwelt  upon  such  a  scene 
liU  it  almost  glows  into  reality  in  his  view,  let  him  be  assured  it  is  the 
language  of  truth  and  soberness  that  affirms  this  spectacle  to  form  but 
s  faint  and  inadequate  comparison  for  representing  that  other  invasioot 
which  is  made  upon  the  spirits  of  all  mankind,  that  invasion  of  which» 
indeed,  all  these  horrors  are  themselves  but  a  few  ot  the  exterior 
circumstances  and  results.  And  yet  creatures  assailed  and  in  clanger 
of  destruction  by  this  more  awful  calamity,  surveying  in  imagination^ 
and  shuddering  while  they  survey,  these  furies  and  miseries  of  remote 
times  or  regions,  shall  bless  their  good  fortune  that  they  are  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  any  agency  of  evil  a  thousandth  part  so  formidable ! 

*  In  following  in  thought  those  peq>etrators  of  devastation  and 
carnage,  we  have  the  consolation  of  foreseeing  its  end.  The  Cmars 
and  Attilas  were  as  mortal  as  the  millions  who  expired  to  give  them 
fame.  Of  Timour,  the  language  of  the  Historian  kindling  into  poetry 
relates  that,  **  he  pitched  his  last  camp  at  Otrar,  where  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  Angel  of  Death.*'  But  the  power  that  wages  war 
immediately  on  the  souls  of  men,  the  power  of  delusion  and  depravity, 
hu  continued  to  live  and  destroy  while  all  these  renowned  exter¬ 
minators  have  yielded  to  the  decree  that  sent  them  aAer  their  victims. 
It  is  perpetually  invigorated  by  the  very  destruction  which  it  works ; 
as  if  it  fed  upon  the  slain  to  strengthen  itself  for  new  slaughter, 
immortal  by  the  very  means  of  death.  For  the  operations  of  sin  on 
human  beings  arc  of  a  nature  to  facilitate  its  renewed  and  prolong^ 
operations.  The  effects  are  continually  reflected  back  on  the  cause, 
with  which  they  unite,  and  impart  an  indefinite  auamentation  to  its 
force ;  the  main  principle  of  its  strength,  all  the  while,  being  in  the 
natural  aptitude  uf  its  unhappy  subjects  to  receive  the  mischief  which 
it  applies.  The  beings  therefore  under  the  predominant  power  of 
sin  are  becoming,  without  intermission,  more  and  more  aWolutely 
sinners;  so  that  each  step  in  the  advance  gives  stronger  assurance 
of  their  maintaining  that  cnaracter  in  the  next.  But  what  an  awful 
scene  is  a  world  with  a  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants  of  whom  the 
great  majority  arc  incessantly  growing  worse  I  And  to  what  dreadful 
perfection  of  evil  might  not  such  a  race  attain  but  for  Death,  that 
cuts  the  term  of  individuals  so  short,  and  but  for  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  converts  some,  and  puts  a  degree  of  restraint  on  the  rest. 

‘And’ now,  if  there  is  really  thus  in  action,  against  the  souls  of 
our  race,  such  an  enemy  as  all  these  epithets  and  images  can  but 
faintly  represent,  can  a  professed  servant  of  God  look  round* and 
felicitate  himself  on  having  an  extremely  ea^  test  of  his  fidelity  ? 
Where  does  he  find  his  privileged  ground  of  immunity  and  indul¬ 
gence,  while  this  mighty  force  of  evil  drives  and  sweeps  and  rages, 
sgainst  God,  and  truth,  against  goodness  and  happiness,  and  his  own 
spirit  and  all  men’s  spirits,  as  really  as  an  infernal  legion  could  do  1 
In  seeking  such  exemption  he  must  abandon  all  the  objects  and 
interests  against  which  this  hostility  is  directed ;  must  therefore,  in 
^oct,  co-operate  with  the  enemy.  Let  him  consider  what  scheme  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  of  true  service  to  the  King  of  heaven  in  this 
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had  world  which  tliould  not  commit  him  in  conflict,  at  every  point  if 
iu  execution.  Against  rvrrt/  good  he  can  think  of  he  will  tnd 
•ppropriatc  antagoniitt  evil  ^ready  in  full  action,  an  action  that  viU 
not  remit  and  sink  into  quiet  when  he  approaches  to  effect  the  ia* 
tended  good.  Nay,  indeed,  in  whni  way  is  it  that  the  servant  ot  God 
the  most  promptly  apprehends  the  nature  of  his  vocation  hut  in  that 
of  seeing  what  it  is  arainstf  .‘Vnd  when  he  put*  the  matter  to  experi* 
mental  proof,  dt^es  he  e^c^  hnd  that  those  apprehended  adverMriei 
are  nothing  hut  menacing  shadows  ^  Let  him  that  ha*  made  the  moit 
determined,  protracted,  and  extensive  trial,  tell  whether  it  \%  idJi 
common*pliice  and  extravagance  when  we  say  that  all  chriftiaa 
exhortation  is  in  truth  a  summons  to  war.’  pp.  15—21. 

To  all  this  might  with  eminent  propriety,  we  think,  have 
heeu  addeil  a  more  direct  and  explicit  meutiuii  of  an  uiikiiowo, 
but  not  qnestiuimhle  futurity  of  evil.  We  imcsi  remember, 
and  the  recollection  forms  the  first  element  of  that  zeal  which 
it  is  the  Preacher's  specific  aim  to  arouse,  that  evil,  physical  and 
moral  evil,  abuts  only  a  fragment  of  its  unmeasured  mass,  upoQ 
our  observation  in  the  present  state. 

Under  the  impression  of  representations  like  those  we  hive 
quoted — and  the  Uisconrse  contains  many  pages  of  more  definite 
oxhihidons,  having  the  same  character  and  colunring'-aqui'stioQ, 
almost  involuntarily  presents  itself,  which^  if  it  has  m^yer  shaued 
itself  into  words,  has  doubtless  been  of  familiar  pecuirei.ee  to 
many  minds,  W  iiut  are  the  precise  elements,  and  uhai  are  the 
external  features  of  a  truly  virtuous  temper  of  niind  in  rtUtion 
to  the  present,  and  the  impeirding  condition  of  the  humao 
system  ?  It  is  very  apparent  that,  even  among  those  whoso 
defined  belief,  and  the  phraseology  of  wIionc  opinions,  are  pro« 
fessedly  and  honestly  submitted  to  the  direction  of  revelatioo, 
a  wide  diversity  exists  in  the  habitual  temper  and  sentiment 
associated  with  their  res|H‘Ctive  views  of  the  mixed  system  in 
which  human  beings  are  involved.  Indeed,  (‘oiild  we  epter  with 
a  perfectness  of  pimceptioii  into  that  interior  jmospect  of  Um 
surrounding  moral  system,  which  is  im.iged  upon  other  mludoi 
upon  those  at  least  that  liave  received  any  individuality  of  cha¬ 
racter  from  habitual  reflection,  we  slionid  setnn  to  contemplate 
so  many  new  worlds.  W  e  should  be  fain  to  suppose  that  the 
beings  whose  consciousness  wc  were  admittetl  to  peruse,  had 
been  summoned  fioni  wide  coi  ners  of  the  universe, — from  worldSf 
nnalogotis  indeiid  in  ilnir  physical  machinery,  but  strangely  un¬ 
like  in  all  that  regards  the  conditions  of  moral  existence.  It 
needs  hiirdly  he  said,  that  it  is  the  presence  of  evil  which  affords 
the  occasion,  and  tliat  it  is  the  personal  implication  in  evil  which 
supplies  tlie  cause,  of  this  diversity  of  as|>ect  under  which  the 
saiTo*  system  appears  to  ilifferent  minds.  Those  orders  of  intel- 
^geul  beings  which  have  retained  their  primitive  condition,  iDt|S| 
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))eiK*HeTed  to  have  one  and  the  same  apprehension,  both  of  th# 
1^1  they  know,  and  of  the  evil  of  whose  existence  they  are 
apprised.  But  to  lhase  who  are  themselves  involved  in  a  mixed 
sv^teni  of  p^nod  and  evil,  that  awful  subject  of  con  tem  plat  ion, 
fibtin^  and  itnpendint'  evil,  forms  the  nncleuM  of  indefinite 
sentiiueiits,  various  in  their  nature,  and  by  their  nature,  deter* 
iniiiinit  ^be  tem{>er  of  the  individual,  and  often  of  definite  opi¬ 
nions,  r<  HtH.'tins'  back  their  si»eiiiic  intiueiioe  u|K>n  the  character. 
These  sentiments  and  opinions,  o|»erating  both  as  cause  and  at 
eU'ect,  are  such  as  is  the  character. 

There  is — of  the  bare  fact  we  are  assured,  a  supernal  contem* 

fiUtion  of  evib  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  compatible  wi)b  abso- 
ute  happiness.  Now,  though  it  were  admitted,  that  in  that 
apprehension  there  is  implied  a  deitjce  or  kind  of  knowledge  of 
which  probationary  virtue  is  destitute,  yet  it  must  be  believed, 
that  that  apprehension  of  evil  which  is  pro|HT  to  our  prpbatiunary 
virtue,  is  analos^ous,  both  in  its  elements,  and  in  its  efTecLs,  to 
that  of  a  slate  of  consummated  goodness.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  the  virtuous  man  must  fail  in  his  attempts  to  Myntematize 
on  the  sul>ject  of  evil ;  still,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  with 
reierenee  to  tliis  very  subject,  lie  is  approximating  to  an  order 
of  ieeliiigs  which  shall  allow  of  his  being  absolutely  happy  even 
in  the  fullest  cuiilempUtion  of  it.  The  intelligent  bring  who 
stands  low  on  the  scale  of  reason  and  gooilness,  will  be  found, 
in  proportion  as  he  think^j  to  have  existing  in  his  niiiid,  an 
image  of  the  universal  system  of  things  presenting  much  of  the 
distortion  of  his  own  moral  condition.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
who  rises  high  on  that  scale,  will  demonstrate  that  paradox,  that, 
in  propoi  tioii  as  an  individual  grows  in  the  holy  qualification 
for  justly  appreciating  present  and  impending  evil,  he  will  at  the 
same  time  acquire,  though  perhaps  he  knows  not  on  what 
ground,  a  quiescent  suspension  of  feeling  on  the  subject.  We 
might  then,  in  an  indirect  way,  ascertain  our  moral  rank,  and 
the  tendency  of  our  character,  by  examining  the  tone  and 
colouring  of  that  picture  of  the  universe  which  our  habitual 
tensatiuiis  have  insensibly  portrayed  upon  the  mind.  To  ap* 
prec'iate  its  specific  quality,  this  picture  muat  be  compare, 
when  wv  catch  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  with  those  of  other 
miiiils;  as  well  us  with  that  apprehension  of  the  same  objects, 
^hich  the  consulefatiun  of  alistract  principles  may  enable  us 
with  salety  to  attribute  to  holy  beings. 

There  is  to  be  remarked,  the  small  degree  in  which  the  diver¬ 
sities  of  feeling  to  which  wp  are  referring,  ire  suffered  to  trans¬ 
pire,  so  as  to  become  Uie  objects  of  common  observation.  Tb% 
conventional  uniformity  of  expression,  the  narrowness  of  lan- 
guage  which  shrouds  all  meaning  but  what  is  common,  evert, 
(be  habit  of  designed  ooncc^ment  of  its  more  peculiv  impreir* 
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sionty  which  usually  attends  high  individuality  of  character, 
often  a  devout  delicacy  of  mind,  are  causes  which  combiae  io 
render  hardly  ^parent,  diflferences  of  feeling  of  Uie  utmost  moril 
importance.  Perhaps  a  clouded  phrase  that  has  been  sedulous)} 
shaped  to  conformity  with  current  expressions,  shall  afford  the 
only  indication  of  a  state  of  mind  of  the  widest  obliquity. 
baps,  an  unconscious  habitual  hypocrisy  in  the  adoption  of  oer* 
tain  staled  terms,  shall  vail  an  almost  hideous  insensibility  is 
regard  to  topics  which,  in  other  minds,  arc  barely  compatible 
with  tolerable  tranquillity.  And  as  these  diversities  may  be  ia 
a  ipreat  measure  conceal^  from  external  observation,  it  is  true 
also  that  impressions  widely  |>erverted,  and  deteriorating  is 
their  influence,  may  exist  and  rule  in  the  character  almost  ua« 
•uspectad  by  the  individual  himself.  A  reluctance  to  scrutiniM 
the  validity  and  tendency  of  certain  sentiments,  may  be  gene* 
rated  by  the  circumstance  of  these  sentiments,  although  obviously 
in  themselves  of  a  painful  kind,  having  gradually  become  tbe 
means  and  the  objects  of  fond  intellectual  indulgences.  TIiom 
interior  convulsions  of  the  soul,  which  shook  its  early  constiui* 
lion,  have  settled  perhaps  into  a  brokenness  of  form,  whose 
strange  irregularities  have  insensibly  fascinated  the  imaginatios; 
and  now,  these  barren  heights  and  rude  depths  are  the  bauoti 
of  lawless  thought,  and  the  scenes  of  injurious  delectation. 

The  subjugation  of  the  understanding  to  the  illusion  of  cos* 
torted  perceptions,  moy  be  )>errected  and  confirmed  by  sa 
habitual  self-gratulalory  comparison  of  those  perceptions  with 
a  more  vulgar  pcrverteclnoss  of  sentiment,  which  takes  an  oppo* 
site  direction,  and  is  of  a  character  utterly  unpleasing. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  moiiification  of  |)crception  relativt 
to  the  condition  of  the  moral  system,  which  might  bear  to  be  de¬ 
sign  atcil  by  some  such  phrase  as  that  of  Theological  Callousneti. 
Inside'S  the  common  deficiency  of  sensibility  towards  objects  of 
belief,  there  is  to  be  met  with,  a  |>ositivc  and  s|>eeiflc  induration 
of  the  mind,  which  is  often  the- gradual  result,  of  habitaal 
profet$inHal  concernment  with  the  facts  of  rtdigion.  It  is  true, 
au3  strange,  and  to  a  degree  unavoidable,  that  the  uniuitnbered 
subjects  of  immortal  good  or  ill,  shall  come  to  be  regarded  and 
spoken  of  almost  as  the  mere  calculi  of  the  abstruse  processes 
of  science ,  or  as  unreal  existences,  occupying  such  and  sudi 
compartments  of  an  arbitrary  arrangement.  And  without  any 
peculiar  deficiency  of  common  benevolence,  this  professional 
apatli)  may  go  as  far  in  reference  to  Uie  condition  of  the  myriads 
of  our  hreibren  in  tbe  hazards  of  probation,  as  if  tbe  subject 
matter  of  all  this  discussion  and  diligent  classification,  weft 
but  tbe  lowest  varieties  of  the  organised  system.  Who  shall 
estimate  tbe  sum  of  the  offence  and  the  injury  occanioned  by 
the  incffitble  indecorums  of  theological  debate  and  discussioUf 
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wbrfi  tlie  wide  desolation  of  our  s^KHries  is  to  be  subjected  to 
fiimiustion  under  all  its  scienlitic  nredicaroents  ?  Still  worse, 
wh€A  i  trivial  contest  tor  soliolastic  distinction  is  held  over  the 
jtry  site  of  the  nether  world ;  or  when  the  otTeiisive  retorts  of 
oiore  serious  controversy  are  hurled  from  side  to  side,  full 
chiral  with  the  mysteries  of  future  wo.  And  yet,  at  least  in 
minds  of  inferior  cast,  all  this  may  take  place  in  coiisequenoe 
of  tn  habituation  of  the  mind,  which  is  almost  involuntary,  being 
derivfil  from  tlie  laws  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  and  from 
the  dimness  of  our  apprehension  of  moral  objects.  It  roust  be 
iHoaed  however,  that  it  is  the  symptom  of  a  very  defective 
condition  oi  the  mind,  where  there  ap|>ears  no  solicitude  to  keep 
alive  an  indignant  consciousness  of  this  unhappy  sophistication 
of  the  feelings. 

Rut  we  must  venture  a  step  further  in  the  description  of 
the  onler  of  feelings  of  which  we  are  s|>eaking.  Do  we  trespass 
beyond  the  Imunds  of  fact  in  saying,  that,  not  infrequently 
among  those  whose  principles  suppose  on  their  part  a  full 
appn  iiation  of  the  condition  of  their  fellow  n^en,  instance's  are 
to  be  found  of  a  sort  of  ttpontaneoun  insensibility,  nearly  bor- 
detmg  upon  miihgiiity,  in  reference  to  all  withuiii  the  precincts 
of  their  systematized  sympathies  ?  May  we  not  observe  in 
certain  ipiartcrs,  a  tone  and  manner  of  expression,  in  regard  to 
the  state  and  destinies  of  mankind,  which  almost  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  insulting  air  of  com|>osure  assumed  by  the  trium¬ 
phant  parties  in  a  family  or  civil  discord  ?  Are  there  not  men, 
claiming  to  be  eminently  occupied  with  the  interests  of  the 
future  world,  whose  personal  comfort  seems  to  include  a  fixed 
and  o|>en-oyed  contemplation  of  surrounding  desolation  ?  A 
Colossal  Selfishness  truly  is  this,  which  sits  erect,  and  looks 
with  vacant  stare,  lar  over  the  countless  prostrate  wrecks  of 
Imman  good  !  VVe  piTceive  in  the  instance  of  the  demon-chiefs 
of  savrtge  tribes,  that  our  nature  is  susceptible  of  a  tranquil. 
)N*rf«‘C(ion  of  malignity,  which  cannot  repose  pleasantly,  unless 
beneath  a  gorgeous  roofing  of  human  skulls.  Must  it  be  ad- 
niitted,  that  the  circle  of  religious  society  has  preseuted  phe¬ 
nomena  that  might  deserve  to  be  called  analogous  to  such  a 
tenQ|)er  ?  Man  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  places.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  that  an  abstracted  malevolence — a  complacent 
•fiinity  with  evil,  does  in  some  instances  find  a  scope  for  its 
coDsuininatioii,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vail  lor  its  blackness, 
among  the  mournful  facts  and  anticipations  that  are  implied  in 
otir  religious  belief. 

But  to  this  uiipleasing  topic  we  refer,  only  because  it  furnishes 
an  illustration,  by  contrast,  of  an  order  of  feelings  vastly  more 
worthy  of  investigation.  Directly  opposed  to  this  Theological 
callousness,  is  that  propensity  of  thought  which,  if  tlie  former 
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seems  to  consist  in  the  comnlauseni  affinity  with  eTil,  would  tppi^ 
to  result  from  the  melancholic  affinity  with  evil.  It  mifl^t  ||| 
borrow  the  phraseolo^cy  of  science)  be  termed  the  atrophy  of 
eminently  benehcent  constitutions.  It  is  a  faintness  that  inrid^ 
the  languid  life  of  the  finest  temperaments,  inducing  u|k>d  thsw, 
at  least  to  the  eve  of  vulgar  observation,  the  rigid  symptomisf 
misanthropy.  Liite  the  misanthrope,  though  indueneed  by  i 
sentiment  essentially  ditt'erent,  the  subject  of  this  morbid  pro> 
pensity  shall  be  found  occupied  in  pondering  the  details  oC 
gfH)graphy,  grudging  all  the  space  that  is  not  precluded  by  seii 
or  sands  from  human  occupation.  But  nothing  is  more  rlitrae. 
teristic  of  this  state  of  miinl,  than  its  speculative  excursivenew. 
Though  it  cherishes,  perhaps  with  a  passionate  jealousy,  some 
mitigating  or  evasive  hypothesis,  it  will  not  rest  at  home^  evu 
in  its  own  hypothesis,  but  is  ever  ])ressing  painfully  upon  ibt 
boundaries  which  reason  and  faith  prescribe  to  thought,  llenoa, 
there  will  at  times  be  exhibited  striking  intellectual  inconsistenciei. 
For  example,  while  Uiere  is  a  warm  assertion  of  human  liberty 
of  will,  there  may  be  a  hesitation  and  perplexity  in  the  manner 
of  maintaining  it,  which  indicate  that  the  mind  is  haunted  witk 
the  conviction  of  an  opposite  doctrine.  And  if  CMiristian  zetl.bi 
Bot  palsied  by  the  lurking  thought,  it  is  at  least  robbed  of  thn 
animation  and  firmness  of  its  step.  The  energy  of  the  soul  « 
exhausted  u|H>n  an  ever  renewed,  but  never  completed  a}H)lo|ty, 
which  opposing  opinions  alternately  exact  from  the  tindersUpd* 
ing ;  the  devout  convictious  of  the  mind,  in  regard  to  the  honour 
of  the  Divine  character  and  government,  being  liable  to  continwl 
interruption  from  the  recurrence  of  painful  or  perplexing  thoughts 
But  it  seems  sufficiently  clear  that  there  must  exist  in  the  mind 
a  principle  giving  a  misdirection  to  the  thoughts,  when  the  graud 
enigma  of  the  moral  system  is  sought  either  to  be  evaded  or 
forcibly  resolved,  as  the  indispensable  condition  to  the  attainment 
of  tranquillity.  It  is  to  a  false  or  a  defective  sentiment  that  we 
must  attribute  the  indulgence  of  gratuitoun  niitigative  suppose 
lions.  There  is  reason  to  susfiect  an  hypothesis  which  appean 
to  be  clung  to,  as  if  it  were  felt  to  be  the  jTor/orn  hope  of  reiec* 
tion^  On  the  same  ground,  it  may  safely  be  affirme<i  to  bet 
sopliistication  of  sensibility,  which  can  suggest  the  half-defined 
wish  to  blot  out  its  objects  from  existence  ;  or  which  rests  upoa 
no  thought  so  quietly,  ns  u|>on  the  idea  of  sweeping  eraseroents 
from  the  book  of  creation.  How  plausible  soever  may  seem  the 
argument  which  would  seek  to  justify  such  a*  wish  or  ho|>e,  every 
one  must  be  conscious,  w  hile  he  listens  to  it,  (hat  it  has  a  sinister 
character ;  and  though  it  should  remain  unrefiited,  it  is  involuo* 
tarily  condemned  as  a  sophism.  Benevolence  has  nothing  in  H 
negative  ;  it  is  the  active  coincidence  of  will  with  well-being.  U 
jn educing  its  whole  self  forth,  if  we  may  be  (lermitted  Um 
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^otiotuessy  towanls  the  ^ooii  ot'  its  object,  it  leates  no  reserve 
or  remsiniier  of  simply  passive  or  unproductive  reijrets.  W# 
venture  to  alTirin,  as  a  inatier  of  fact,  that  the  full  kiiowled^ 
of  evil,  coiijoinetl  with  the  lui^hest  capacity  of  sympathy  and 
love,  ^wll  not  be  found  to  exhibit  any  symptom  of  this  kind  of 
Be^iive  sensibility. 

A  state  of  delectation  which  throws  with  the  fl^rowth  of  tho 
tyinpathies,  not  upon  either  their  diminution,  or  their  |)ervenilon, 
ii«tHls  not  be  taxtnl  to  furnish  an  apology  fur  its  happiness.  It 
b  certainly  presumable,  that  a  high  state  of  active  participation 
in  the  Divine  blessedness,  and  a  regard  to  the  Divine  perfections 
pre-occupyiiig  the  mind,  are  strictly  reasonable,  even  although 
the  (K)phisnis  that  wouhl  prove  it  otherwise  were  quite  insolvahle. 
But  the  objections  that  would  atfirni  tranquilliiy  or  |>ositive 
enjoyment  to  be  incompatible  with  informed  sensibility,  are  not 
really  derived  from  the  supposed  ditHculties  comprised  in  siioh 
•opliisms  ;  they  spring  immediately  from  a  deficient  or  nepitive 
ftale  of  the  altections.  Nor  will  the  malady  ever  derive  its 
remedy  from  hypothetical  reserves,  or  bold  theories,  or  from  a 
forced  forgetfulness  or  artiheial  detention  of  llie  thoughts  from 
particular  subjects.  VVe  either  shall  not  succeed  in  the  attempt 
to  lose  sight  of  a  painful  or  perplexing  object,  or  we  shall 
succeed  in  consequence  of  the  inaction  of  (he  mind,  and  the 
withering  of  the  affections  ;  and  then,  if  we  become  more 
tranquil  than  we  were,  it  is  because  we  live  less  than  we  did. 
It  is  simply  in  the  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  of  active 
affinity  with  well-being,  that  we  obtain  a  practical  solution  of 
the  enigma  of  virtuous  happiness  amid  unmeasured  evil.  1q 
becoming  largely  “  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,”  it  may  be 
that  we  are  not  advanced  a  step  towards  the  speculative  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  ultimate  reason  of  the  moral  system  ;  but  we  are 
instated  by  anticipation  in  the  undehnett  sentiments  which  would 
be  the  result  of  such  a  comprehension.  It  is  common  to  assume, 
that  the  full  discovery  of  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  government 
will,  ill  a  future  state,  be  granted  as  indispensable  to  the  happiness 
of  intelligent  creatures.  We  are  not  apprised  of  the  grounds  of 
this  assumption.  Is  it  not  the  immediate  perception  of  the 
absolute  and  rightful  blessedness  of  the  Infinite  Being,  which 
will  suffice  to  consummate  the  happiness  of  all  holy  beings  ?• 


*  It  may  not  be  wholly  impertinent  to  introduce  in  ihb  place  a 
striking  anecdote,  which  may  in  tome  degree  illustrate  the  sentimeot 
in  the  text.  The  pious  mother  of  an  unworthy  son,  whose  miscon¬ 
duct  had  induced  upon  her  that  species  of  decline  familiarly  termed 
a  broken  heart,  sent  for  him  to  her  death  bed,  and  addressed  him  in 
this  remarkable  language:  **  My  dear  Charles,  how  tenderly  I  have 
loved  you,  is  but  too  evident  from  the  state  to  which  you  now  tee  me 
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We  too  little  habituate  ourselves  to  dwell  and  expatiate  upoQ 
the  idea  of  the  result  u|K)n  the  mind  and  affections  consequeat 
on  the  iminediale  perception — the  direct  knonledge^  of  the 
absolute  and  infinite  good.  Hence,  we  easily  take  up  witk 
the  secular  or  |)opular  notion  of  future  happiness,  as  consiitiiii 
in  tlie  reHectcnl  perception  or  consciousness  of  individual 
or  enjoyment ;  and  under  the  impression  of  this  utterly  prepos¬ 
terous  idea,*  we  are  quite  unable  to  form  even  the  most  vague 
conception,  much  less  to  admit  a  distinct  and  detailed  aatici- 
patiou,  of  the  sentiments  that  must  attend  the  witnessing  of  the 
final  resolution  of  the  probationary  system,  especially  in  the 
individual  circumstances  of  the  general  crisis.  Let  that  list 
scene  be  attempted  to  be  realized  in  its  details,  and  we  shall 
discover,  on  analysing  our  feelings,  that  there  is  a  sentimeat 
indispensable  to  the  occasion,  in  which  we  are  almost  entirdv 
deficient.  Whatever  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  elements  and 
the  object  of  that  sentiment,  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  is  only 
so  far  as  we  are  approximating  towards  it  in  the  temper  of  oar 
minds,  that  we  are  losing  the  schismatic  spirit  of  our  defection, 
and  preparing  to  be  joined  to  the  one  body  of  the  true  wor* 
•flippers  in  the  world  of  order. 

Art.  VI.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn^  B.  D.  late  Fellow  of 
Sl  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.  Eait 
India  Company.  8vo.  pp.  587.  J’ricc  12s.  London.  1819. 

¥T  is  most  true,  that  Scepticism  can  be  combateil  by  no  ar- 
gument  so  unansweruble  as  a  holy  life.  It  is  like  the  prao- 
ticol  answer  which  put  to  silence  the  Sophist  who  denied  tbera 
was  such  a  thing  as  motion,  when  the  philosopher  rose  aad 
walked.  The  life  of  such  a  man  as* Henry  Martyn,  furnisheta 
demonstration  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  better  adapt¬ 
ed  than  a  thousand  reason ings  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  an  ko- 
ne$t  sceptic.  It  carries  with  it  the  highest  measure  of  proof  of 
which  the  nature  of  moral  evideiice  admits,  by  presenting  aa 
effect  that  demands  to  be  referre<l  to  its  adequate  cause ;  and 
no  other  adequate  cause  is  assignable,  than  the  Divine  iniluenca 
connecteil  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  There  is  but  one  higbff 
species  of  evidence,— rather,  it  is  the  same  8|>ecies  of  evideooa 

reduced ;  and  so  long  as  I  remain  in  this  body,  I  shall  not  cease  to 
love  you,  and  to  pray  for  you,  with  all  a  mother’s  anxiety;  but  the 
period  is  approaching  when  1  shalThear  the  sentence  of  even  yoar 
eternal  destruction  with  a  majestic  composure  and  an  entire  complin 
cency,  arising  from  a  feeling  identified  only  with  perfect  purity  and 
infinite  rectitude.”  I'he  impression  this  appt^al  made,  was  never  ef¬ 
faced  :  it  wot  the  meaua  of  cffeciing  a  permanent  change  of  character. 
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addrfsting  itself  to  consciousness  instead  of  observation,  and 
then  only  forming  the  proper  basis  of  devout  faith, — the  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  results  from  the  experience 
of  its  power. 

Blit  even  to  persons  upon  whose  minds  the  moral  inference 
deducible  from  such  a  life  should  make  no  impression,  the  con* 
trmplation  of  so  striking  a  phenomenon  might  claim  to  be  in  no 
small  degree  interesting.  In  this  disclosure  of  sentiments,  sym* 
pathies,  and  passions,  pervading  and  actuating  an  individual  of 
our  own  age  and  country,  so  entirely  foreign  from  general 
experience,  in  a  moral  idiosyncrasy  so  {>eculiar,  there  might 
seem  to  be  something  worthy  of  engapng  the  curiosity  of  mere 
speculation.  Call  it  fanaticism  ;  it  does  not  render  the  fact  a 
whit  the  less  deserving  of  philosophieal  attention,  that  this 
high  degree  of  abstraction  from  the  world,  this  ardour  of  at- 
Uclimcnt  to  the  person  and  cause  of  the  Saviour,  this  sensibility 
or  rather  an  exquisite  sensitiveness  in  reference  to  moral  qualU 
ties  and  appearances,  by  the  presence  of  which  most  persons  arc 
entirely  unaffected,  together  with  an  unconquerable  spirit  of 
self-denying  heroism,  did  exist,  giving  birth  and  direction  to  a 
series  of  admirable  exertions,  which  proved  at  once  their  reality 
and  their  etliciency, — their  efficiency  beyond  any  other  prin* 
cipics  that  can  he  brought  to  bear  upon  human  conduct.  And 
then  to  observe  the  character  of  this  fanaticism  ;  for  such  must 
the  Sociniaii,  and  such  must  the  orthodox  impugner  of  evan¬ 
gelical  sentiments,  regard  the  piety  of  Henry  Martyn.  His 
was  that  very  Calvinism,  or  Methodism,  which  is  so  much 
deprecated,  and  dreaded,  and  cahimniated  at  home.  But  such 
a  faiiatacism  ! — so  calm,  so  elevated,  so  humble,  so  holy,  so 
enduring,  that  it  might  reflect  back  a  dignity  on  any  term  of 
reproocli  by  which  it  was  designated.  The  highest  idea  of 
moral  suhliinity  in  human  conduct  which  heathen  wisdom  could 
conceive,  was  that  of  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity. 
How  immeasurably  short  did  that  conception  stop  of  the  gmn- 
ileur  of  moral  character  exemplified  by  this  eminent  servant  of 
Christ,  in  the  active  conflict  which  be  sustained  with  essential 
e^il,  resisting  unto  death ! 

Let  not  the  reader  who  stands  in  no  need  of  confirmation  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  disguise,  however,  from  himself,  that 
such  an  exhibition  of  the  genuine  character  and  tendency  of  hia 
religion,  in  something  of  its  primitive  freshness,  is  scarcely  leaa 
requisite  in  his  own  case,  to  confute  the  infidel  wHhin  him.  Tlio 
Author  of  this  Memoir  alludes  to  the  attempts  made  to  diasuado 
Mr.  Martyn  from  engaging  himself  as  a  Missionary,  sometimes 
by  ridicule,  but  at  other  times  by  alleging  that  the  texts  which 
he  produced  as  the  grounds  of  his  conduct,  were  •  applicable 
‘  only  to  the  time$  of  the  Apoitlee?  We  believe  that  even 
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minon^  prof<*st*e<l  Christiaus,  tUis  specious  sophism  serin, 
to  ail  eiieiit  uiisusp.  cleil,  the  bad  purpose  o(  recouciliog  ^ 
coii««€ieiice  to  a  8t)le  oi‘  Christianity  very  far  below  the  pn. 
roitive  standard.  And  in  the  low  state  of  reli|;ion  which  h 
too  p^euerally  consec|uent  upon  an  extended  and  Bouriahiui^  prt. 
fession,  the  idea  of  liviiii'  up  to  the  text  of  Apostolic  precept^h 
often  tacitly  abandoned.  Owiiii^  to  this  low  tone  of  prattioe, 
the  character  of  c%eii  the  sincere  Christiau  is  dwarfed  by  bit 
assoiidtions  ;  his  own  becomes  insensibly  depressed  ;  he  leam 
to  adopt,  in  spite,  perhaps,  of  some  misgivings  of  conscience,  thi 
estimate  of  his  piety  which  others  have  formed,  and  which  b« 
been  cheaply  won  by  some  external  services,  or  an  exempUry 
regularity  of  conduct.  A  withering  scepticism,  not  indeed  at  la 
the  truth  or  authority  of  religion,  but  as  to  the  extent  of  ilsclahm, 
may  tliiis  silently  introduc'e  itself  into  the  heart,  while  the  ouW 
ward  character  may  be  as  flourishing  as  ever,  destroying  all  tht 
spirituality  of  the  mind  ;  and  for  any  practical  etlect,  the  standard 
of  Christian  morality  may  he  lost.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
only  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things,  that  the  living  original  of 
the  Christian  character  iu  its  simplicity  and  entireness,  should  be 
from  time  to  time  re-produced  in  the  person  of  some  individual 
who  shall  have  escaped  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  have  repressed  its  development  in  those  around 
him.  The  appearance  of  one  such  individual  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  spread  an  indeiinite  agitation  through  an  extensifi 
section  of  religious  society  ;  an  agitation  in  which  offended  self- 
love,  indignant  surprise,  and  the  vague  uneasiness  arising  from 
incertitude,  shall,  in  some  directions,  form  the  chief  elementi. 
In  other  diri*ciions,  the  impulse  shall  he  followed  by  a  healthful 
increase  of  vital  action,  and  the  immediate  track  of  the  iadi* 
vnlualV  personal  influence  shall  discover  itself  in  society,  like 
the  briglit  green  which  indicates  there  is  water  beneath.  But, 
excepting  some  extraordinary  instances,  it  has  not  been  till 
after  their  removal  trom  this  world,  that  tlie  characters  of  tbeie 
living  exemplars  of  pure  and  undeflled  religion,  have  been  fully 
discoveretl.  The  biography  of  such  men,  when  it  makes  ut  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  internal  reality  of  their  character,  is  the  most^ 
valuable  record  we  can  have  presented  to  us.  One  feels,  on  the 
perusal,  that  it  is  with  Christians  like  these  we  want  to  lia 
brought  into  contact,  in  order  to  be  kindled  into  aoimation  iC 
•ueb  an  exhibition  of  the  highest  style  of  man.'*  The  ooa* 
viction  is  pressed  u|>on  us,  that  religion  in  such  individuals  was 
a  thing  different  almost  in  kind  from  the  (beamy  faith,  and 
stagnant  hope,  and  feeble  aspiratious,  and  monotonous  devotiol^ 
of  a  large  |>ro|>ortion  of  church-going  ancL  meeting-going  pro*’' 
fessors.  But  the  (xintrast  will  be  brought  nearer  booie  to  t' 
reader  who  bet  cultivated  the  knowledge  of  bimsetf;  and  be  wiM  - 
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Ilf  bumMed  in  the  dust  when  he  recollects  that  the  disparity 
between  the  most  ptninent  Christian  and  his  own  attainments^ 
famishes  but  a  metlium  of  illustration  of  the  far  greater,  the 
immense  distance  at  which  he  has  betui  content  to  lease  the 
JVrfect  Example  set  him  by  that  Friend  who  has  said,  **  If  any 
nan  love  me,  let  him  follow  me/’ 

Henry  Marty n  was  born  at  Truro,  in  the  year  1781.  In  tbe 
franamar  school  of  his  native  town  he  receiveit  the  elements  of 
bis  education,  after  which,  he  was  entered,  in  1737,  at  8t.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  From  his  early  yoUth,  he  was  charao- 
isrised  by  *  a  peculiar  tenderness  and  softness  of  spirit/  and  by 
a  temper  and  conduct  in  the  highest  degree  amiable ;  but  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  obtain  whose  approbation  had  been  the 
etimultis  to  his  academical  pursuits  and  exertions,  was  the  era 
of  his  first  serious  reflections  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Being 
from  the  poignancy  of  his  grief,  unable  to  relish  his  usual  sttidies, 
be  took  up  the  Bible,  *  thinking,’  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 

*  that  the  consideration  of  religion  was  rather  suitable  to  this 
'  solemn  time.’  The  Acts,  as  being  the  most  amusing  part  of 
tbe  New  Testament,  first  attracted  his  attention,  and  wliilo 
entertained  with  the  narrative,  he  was  insensibly  led  to  examine 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  found  to  correspond  witli 
tbe  few  notions  he  had  imbibed  from  education. 

*  I  believe  on  the  first  night  after,  I  began  to  pray  from  a  pre* 
composed  form,  in  which  I  thanked  God,  in  general,  for  having  sent 
Christ  into  the  world.  But  though  I  prayed  for  pardon,  I  had  little 
sense  of  my  own  sinfulness  :  nevertheless  I  began  to  consider  myself 
St  a  religions  man.  The  first  time  1  went  to  chapel,  I  saw,  with  some 
degree  of  surprise  at  my  former  inattention,  that,  in  tlie  maj^^ifkaU 
there  was  a  great  degree  of  joy  expressed  at  the  coming  of  Chriit, 

which  I  thought  but  reasonable. - had  lent  me  Doddridge's  Rise 

snd  Progress,  the  first  part  of  which  1  could  not  bear  to  read,  because  it 
sppeareu  to  make  i^ligion  consist  too  mUcIi  in  humiliation ;  and  niy 
proud  and  wicked  heart  would  not  bear  to  be  brought  down  into  the 
dust.  And  — ^  to  whom  1  mentioned  the  gloom  which  1  felt,  after 
r^ing  the  first  part  of  Doddridge,  reprobated  it  strongly.  Alas ! 
did  he  think  that  we  can  go  along  the  way  that  Icadcth  unto  life, 
without  entering  in  **  at  the  straight  gate  !’*  ’ 

We  have  known  instances  of  that  adtnirablc  work  lieing  de* 
precbled  by  persons  of  sincere  piety,  owing,  perhaps,  to  iu  not 
vsitg  precisely  mdapCed  to  their  own  taste  or  turn  of  mind,  or  to 
aocidenUl  impressions  received  in  early  life  from  the 
pi'tusaK  There  may  be  varieties  or  perknis  of  character  to 
which  it  is  not  altogether  tbe  most  suitable ;  but  it  i>ossesMet  in  a  , 
▼ery  extraordinary  degree  tbe  merit  of  general  adaptatioo.  A 
Pyrsoo,  one  would  think,  should  be  very  careful  how  be  sufieri 
kitiself  to  proBottitoe  tn  uiifoTouroble  opinioo  itpoa  a  •  tf ock. 
Vot.  XU,  N.a.  «  G 
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f^'hich  bat,  in  tliousands  of  instances,  performed  so  important  a 
part  in  the  formation  of  religious  character.  The  efficiency  of 
such  a  work  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  fastidious  jud^eneat 
Mhich  may  a  priori  be  formed  of  its  excellence,  but  by  the  facts 
uhich  are  occasionally  disclosetl  in  the  mental  history  of  indU 
viduals ;  and  it  is  upon  (he  strength  of  these  fact's,  that  Dod- 
dridn^e’s  “  Rise  and  Proi^ress**  may  safely  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  useful  volumes  in  the  Theological  cntaloi^ue. 

The  convictions  which  were  thus  awakened  in  Mr.  Martyn’s 
mind,  were  not  transitory.  From  the  |HTusal  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  from  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon,  on 
which  he  now  be^an  to  be  a  constant  attendant,  he  became  a 
devout  Ixdiever.  'I'he  process  of  mind  throu(;h  which  he  passed 
was  gradual,  unmarked  by  any  extraordinary  epochs  or  viciMi- 
tildes  of  feelini'  ;  and,  on  the  retrospect,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
his  progress  was  at  one  time  almost  entirely  sus|>ended  by  the 
intense  abstraction  with  which  he  pursued  his  mathematical 
studies  ;  but  the  change  which  had  been  superinduced  upon  bis 
character  was  real,  and  there  was  in  his  religion  the  principle  of 
growth.  His  application  was  rewarded  with  the  highest  acade¬ 
mical  honour,  wiiich  he  attained  when  he  had  not  quite  com¬ 
pleted  his  twentieth  year.  ‘  1  obtained,'  he  says,  ‘  iny  ki^heit 
^  wishes,  hut  was  surprised  to  find  1  had  grasped  a  shadow.* 
He  was  designated  in  his  college,  we  are  told,  as  *  the  man  who 
‘  had  not  lost  an  hour.’  In  March,  1802,  he  was  chosen  fellow 
of  8t.  John’s,  soon  after  which  he  bore  away  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  prize  for  the  best  I^utin  composition.  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  after  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  family 
in  Cornwall,  that  he  adoptetl  the  resolution  of  otVering  himaell 
to  the  Society  for  IVlissions  to  Africa  and  the  Fast,  as  a  Christian 
M  issionary. 

*  The  imnu'diale  cause  of  his  determination  to  undertake  the  office, 
was  hearing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon  remark  on  the  benefit  which  bid 
resulted  from  the  services  of  a  Missionary  TDr.  Carey]  in  India:  hk 
ntteiuion  was  thus  arrested,  and  his  thoughts  occupied  with  the  rut 
importance  of  the  subject.  Soon  af  ter  which,  perusing  the  life  of 
David  Brainerd,  who  preached  with  apostolical  zeal  and  8ucce»t0 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  w  ho  finished  u  course  of  self-denying 
labours  fur  his  Redeemer,  with  unspeakable  joy,  at  the  early  age  of 
82,  his  soul  was  filled  w  ith  a  holy  emulation  of  that  extraordinary 
man :  and  after  deep  consideration  and  fervent  prayer,  he  was  at 
length  fixed  in  a  resolution  to  imitate  his  example.  Nor  let  it  bo 
conceived,  that  he  could  adopt  this  resolution  without  the  scvereit 
conflict  in  his  mind  ;  for  lie  was  endued  with  the  truest  sensibility 
of  heart,  and  was  susceptible  of  the  warmest  aud  tenderest  attach- 
menu.* 

But  the  following  extracts  from  his  own  letters  and  privalo 
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papers,  will  best  shew  how  justly  he  appreciated,  and  bow 
steadily  he  contemplated,  the  sacritices  which  he  would  have  to 
make,  in  the  execution  of  the  i^reat  work  to  wliich  with  unshaken 
constancy  he  now  devoted  himself.  To  his  sister  he  s|ieaks  of 
the  dejection  which  he  at  times  laboured  under,  arising  not  from 
toy  doubts  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  *  not  from  des|H>ndinf^ 

*  views  of*  his  *  own  backwardness  in  the  divine  life,  for  1  am 
^  more  prone,'  he  adds,  *  to  self-dependence  and  conceit;  but 

*  from  the  prospect  of  the  ditViculties  1  have  to  encounter  in  the 

*  whole  of  my  future  life.’ 

<  The  thought  that  I  must  be  unceasingly  employed  in  the  aame 
kind  of  work  amongst  poor  ignorant  people,  is  what  my  proud  apirit 
revolts  at.  To  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a  thousand  uncomfortable 
things  that  must  happen  to  me,  whether  as  a  minister  or  a  missionary, 
is  what  the  flesh  cannot  endure.  At  these  times  I  feel  neither  love 
to  God  or  man,  and  in  proportion  as  these  graces  of  the  Spirit  lan¬ 
guish,  my  besetting  sins — pride  and  discontent,  and  unwillingness  for 
every  duty,  make  me  miserable.* — *  In  all  my  life  I  have  nxed  on 
some  desirable  ends,  at  ditferent  distances,  the  attainment  of  which 
was  to  furnish  me  with  happiness.  But  now  in  seasons  of  unbelief, 
nothing  seems  to  lie  before  me  but  one  vast  uninteresting  wilderness, 
and  heaven  appearing  but  dimly  at  the  end.  Oh,  how  does  this  shew 
tlie  necessity  of  living  by  faith  !* 

*  I  was  under  disquiet  at  the  prospect  of  my  future  work,  encom¬ 
passed  with  diHiculties;  but  I  trusted  I  was  under  the  guidance  of 

infinite  WMsdoni,  and  on  that  I  could  rest,*  * - ,  who  had  returned 

from  a  mission,  observed  that  the  crosses  to  be  endured  were  far 
greater  than  can  be  conceived  :  but  **  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  1  my  life  dear  unto  me,  so  that  I  might  finish  my 
course  with  joy.**  ’ — ‘  Had  some  disheartening  thoughts  at  night,  at 
the  prospect  of  being  stripped  of  every  eartidy  comfort ;  but  who 
is  it  that  muketh  my  comforts  to  be  a  source  of  enjoyment?  Cannot 
the  same  make  cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness  and  peril  to  be  a 
train  of  ministering  angels,  conducting  me  to  glory  ?*— ‘  O  my  soul, 
compare  thyself  with  St.  Paul,  and  with  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Was  it  not  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father  ?* 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  physical  causes  were  in  some 
measure  implicated  io  these  alternations  of  feeling,  and  indeed 
it  Was  next  to  impossible  that  his  liealtli  should  not  be  affected 
by  the  severe  ineiital  conflict  which  he  underwent  at  this  juTiod  ; 
but  it  is  when  under  the  influence  of  bodily  indisposition  and 
physical  depression,  that  the  true  tendencies  of  the  character^ 
sad  the  validity  of  the  religious  principles,  arc  best  discovered. 
The  exercise  of  ininil  which  takes  place  under  these  circum- 
staiioes  is  not  the  less  real,  because  the  occasion  of  that  exercise 
bi  some  luechanieal  pressure  upon  the  spirits.  Nothing  can  b© 
niore  striking  than  the  expressions  of  sclf-bumiliation  wbicb 
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ContinuHlIy  occur  ill  Mr.  Martyn’s  journul  at  this  aeasoo:  tbcw 
shew  how  ailinirable  a  preparation  his  spirit  was  now  under, 
f^oint;  for  the  arduous  exertions  and  the  life-loni^  self.d^oitl 
which  he  contemplated.  ‘  Let  me  then,*  he  says  in  one  place, 

*  recollect  that  all  apparent  joy  in  (iud  without  humility,  is  % 

*  mere  delusion  of  Satan.*  He  complains  of  that  '  bane  of  bit 

*  peace,  disappointed  arrosfunce  which  proudly  seeks  for 

*  where  it  can  never  be  found.*  ‘  How  much  better  is  it  to  have 

*  a  peaceful  sense  of  my  own  wretchedness,  and  a  humble  wait* 

*  in^  upon  God  for  sanctifyini^  t;race,  than  to  talk  much  and 

*  appear  to  he  somebody  in  religion!*  This  deep  humility,  thb 
unaffected  self*loathin£^  in  a  man  of  ^Ir.  Martyn*s  purity  of  life, 
must  appear  an  enii'ma  to  those  who  have  never  known  wbat  it 
is  to  realize  the  Divine  holiness  with  ardent  aspirations  after 
conformity  to  the  ima:;e  of  God.  Such  a  sense  of  the  Divioa 
■perfections  is  the  only  source  of  genuine  humility;  that  humility 
which  is  the  true  measure  of  s|nritual  attainments. 

Mr.  M arty n‘ recei  ved  Deacon’s  or<lination  hi  October,  1B03,  and 
commenced  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  function  as  curate  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Simeon,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Cam. 
brid'je,  undertaking^  likewise  ihc  charjje  of  the  neif^hhourin^pa* 
rish  of  Lolworth.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was 
ap|K)inted  one  of  the  public  examiners  in  his  college,  an  office 
which  he  attain  sustaiiuHl  in  the  followint;  June,  and  a  third  time 
towards  the  close  of  1804.  In  this  year,  his  expectations  of  be¬ 
coming  a  Missionary,  were  for  a  time  overspread  witli  imcertiio* 
4y  by  the  very  tryinsc  event  of  his  losing  all  his  slender  patrimony ; 

*  a  loss  rendereil  more  severe  to  him  by  the  circumstance  of  hii 

*  youngest  sister  beincj  involved  in  tlie  same  calamity.*  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  scarcely  justifiable  to.  leave  Kurland  under  theae 
circumstances,  when  he  mii'ht  possibly  render  some  service  to 
his  sister.  This  change  in  the  aspect  of  Mr.  Martyn*s  aifain, 
however,  only  caused  an  increased  anxiety  amon|^  his  friends  to 
procure  for  him  the  situation  of  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  rapacity  he  at  length  received  a  summons  to  leava 
England  at  ten  days’  notice  ;  but  some  delay  took  place,  partly 
occasioned  by  liis  not  bavin:;  yet  received  Priest’s  ordioalioD, 
and  he  remained  for  two  months  in  London. 

*  On  the  8th  of  July,  Mr.  Martyn  London  for  Portsmouth  :  and 
•uch  was  the  acuteness  ofhis  feelings  during  this  journey,  that  he  faint¬ 
ed,  and  fell  into  a  convulsion  fit,  at  the  inn  where  he  slept  on  tbt 
road  :  a  painful  intimation  to  those  friends  who  were  with  him,  of  tbt 
poignancy  of  that  grief  which  he  endcavoiired  at  much  at  posa^e  la 
repress  aud  conceal.* 

His  niogl*apher  hints  at  a  circumstance  which  mwal  have  addtd 
in  no  slight  degrt^  to  the  acuttuess  of  bis  suSerings  OD  bidding 
farewell  to  his  native  land.  '  ^ 
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« It  irai  not  merely  the  tie^  of  family  or  friendship  which  bound 
him  10  Cornwall ;  others  there  were  of  a  fendtrer,  if  not  stronger 
hind;  for  he  had  c»)nceived  a*  det^ply  fixed  attachment  for  one,  of 
whom  less  ought  nut,  and  more  cannot  be  said,  than  that  she  wai 
worthy  of  him.* 

Ills  dejection,  combinincT  with  inur^i  bodily  indisposition,  rose 
at  times  to  an  at'onizing  pitch.  When  he  found  himself  actually 
sailiii:?  down  the  Channel,  his  feelinufs  were  those  of  a  *  man 

<  who  should  be  siiddeidy  told  that  every  friend  he  had  in  tha 

<  world  was  dead.*  He  felt  loth,  he  confesses,  to  forsake  all  ou 
earth.  Especially  while  lying  off  the  coast  of  his  native  Corn** 
wall,  where  as  his  Biographer  remarks,  *  every  object  which 

*  caugtit  his  eye, — every  headUiid,  every  building,  every  wood, 

*  served  lo  remind  him  of  endearments  that  were  past,  and  of 
‘  pleasures  never  to  be  renewed,’  bis  anguish  was  extreme. 
Never,  however,  for  a  moment  did  he  exhibit  that  vacilUttoo  of 
purpose  which  our  Lord  so  (lointedly  comtemiis,  tinder  the  figure 
of  a  man  who  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  shofild  look 
back.  ‘  England  had  disappeared,*  he  notes  in  his  Jouroil, 

*  and  witti  it  all  my  peace. —  I'he  pains  of  memory  were  all  i 

*  fell. — Wouhl  I  go  back?  O  no, — but  how  can  I  be  support- 

*  ed  ?  My  iaiih  fails.  1  find  by  experience  I  am  as  weak  as 

<  water.* 

‘  To  describe  the  variety  of  perplexing,  heart-rending,  ogonizing 
thoughts  which  passed  through  my  mind,  and  which,  united  with  ths 
weakness  and  languor  of  my  body,  served  to  depress  me  into  the  depths 
of  misery,  would  be  impossible.  The  bodily  suffering  would  be  no¬ 
thing,  did  not  Satan  improve  his  advantage,  in  representing  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  ease  .of  the  life  I  had  left.  However,  God  did  not  leave 
me  quite  alone,  poor  and  miserable  as  I  was.  1  was  helped  to  recol¬ 
lect  several  things  in  Scripture  which  encouraged  me  to  hold  on ;  such 
as,  **  If  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him;”  the  ex¬ 
amples  likewise  of  Moses,  Abraham,  and  St.  Paul,  of  our  blessed 
Lord  himself,  and  of  his  saints  at  the  present  moment.  I  repeated  the 
farewell  discourse  of  St.  Paul,  and  endeavoured  to  think  how  he  would 
act  in  my  situation.  1  thought  of  all  God's  people  looking  out  after 
roe  with  expectation ;  following  me  with  their  wUnes  and  their  prayers. 
1  thought  of  the  holy  angels,  some  of  whom  perhaps  were  guai^iog 
roe  on  my  way;  and  of  God,  and  of  Christ,  approving  my  course  and 
HiissioD.  **  Who  will  go  for  me  ?— here  am  I :  send  roe.”  1  thought 
of  the  millions  of  precious  souls  that  pow  and  in  futgre  ages  might  bo 
benefited.’ 

At  length  the  tempest  of  bis  feelings  subnidecl ;  his  mind  regain¬ 
ed  its  healthful  tone ;  and  though  he  speaks,  in  one  part  of  his 
journal,  of  experiencing  one  of  those  Iteeii  pangs  of  misery  that 
occasionally  shot  across  his  breast,  when,  ‘  with  death -like 
‘  despondency,’  lie  reflected  on  his  friendless,  exiled  condition,  hit 
geperai  siaie  of  niod  was  peaceful  and  even  joyous. 
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*  I  am  far,’  he  says,  ‘  from  regretting  that  I  ever  came  on 
delightful  work  :  were  I  to  choose  for  niy8t*lf,  I  could  scaruly  find  a 
liiuaUon  more  agreeable  to  mtj  taste.  On,  therefore,  let  me  go,  ani 
persevere  steadily  in  this  blessed  undertaking  ;  through  the  grace  of 
Ciod,  dying  daily  to  the  opinions  of  men,  and  aiming,  with  a  more 
single  eye,  at  the  glory  of  the  everlasting  God.* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Martin's 
feelings  at  this  crisis,  because  it  contrasts  so  riMuarkHhly  with 
the  uiidatinted  courage,  fortitude,  and  perseverance,  which  he 
exemplified  throughout  the  whole  of  his  missionary  Ctrerr. 
The  greatest  bravery  in  the  field  is  not  displayed  by  the  raw 
recruit  who  rushes  with  the  fiercest  impeiuosiiy  to  the  ousiti. 
Tliis  record  of  what  he  sufiered,  is  adapted,  too,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  concluding  part  of  the  Memoir,  to  have  a 
most  consolatory  and  encouraging  intluence  on  tliose  who  shall 
be  incited  to  emulate  his  heroic  zeal.  Lord  Nelson  often  men¬ 
tioned  liis  obligations  to  the  olVieer  who,  on  seeing  him  turn  pule 
and  ready  to  sink  in  the  first  engagement  lie  had  been  in,  infused 
frtsh  life  and  cournge  into  him  by  the  assurance  that  he  had 
bims.df  felt  so  first.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chi'isiian 
soldier  will  feel  his  spirits  roiNc  iu  the  season  of  despondency, 
on  recurring  to  this  period  in  the  life  of  Henry  Marty  n.  On  the 
first  perusal  of  llu-  strung  expressions  in  which  he  describes  his 
mental  agony,  one  is  ready  totiiink  tliis  good  man  surely  mistook 
the  path  of  duty,  and  miscalculated  his  powers  of  action  aad 
endurance.  That  softness  of  spirit  and  tender  sensibility  by  which 
he  to  the  last  was  characterized,  did  not,  one  might  have  tliougiii, 
indicate  the  individual  best  fitted  for  the  heart-rending  saeritice 
of  every  comfort  ami  every  human  endearment.  And  yet,  wiien 
we  witness  the  consummate  prudence,  aiul  selt-command,  and 
firmness,  comhiiu'd  with  a  most  cohcilialory  sweetness  of  tem|)er, 
xvhicli  he  exhibited  in  his  intercourse  with  the  llcithcn,  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  disposition  appear  iu  the  light  of  eminent 
qualifications  for  (he  oHice  ;  while  the  bodily  weakness  and 
infirmity  of  spirits  under  which  he  laboured,  iu  the  prospect,  and 
at  times  during  the  prosecutiou,  of  his  high  enterprise,  only  serve 
to  render  it  more  conspicuously  manifest,  that  he  triumphed  in 
the  might  ol  (iod. 

The  following  striking  representation  is  given  hy  himself,  of 
bis  impres'iions  at  the  first  sight  of  an  Indian  village. 

‘  The  sight  of  men,  women,  and  cliildrcn — all  Idolaters,  makes  roe 
shudder,  as  in  the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  darkness.  1  fancy  the 
frown  ot  God  is  visible.  There  is  something  peculiarly  awful  in  the 
•tillness  ihai  prevails.  Whether  it  is  the  relaxing  iiiHuence  of  the 
climate,  or  what,  1  do  not  know ;  but  there  is  every  thing  here  to 
depress  the  spirits :  all  nature  droops.* 

Mr.  Martyn  met  with  an  aflcctionatc  welcome  at  Aldecn,  nev 
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Calcutta,  then  the  rcfticieiice  of  (hut  iiiestiiimble  servant  of 
Christ)  the  Rev.  Daviti  Brown.  He  resiiitHi  here  aiul  at  CaU 
eiitta  fur  some  months,  availioi^  himself  of  the  interval  to  pro- 
set*ute  his  acquisition  of  IliiuioostaMeo,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Casluuire  Brahmin.  He  at  leni^th  receiv<‘(i  his  appointment 
(0  Dinapore ;  but  previously  to  his  leavini^  Ahieen  had  the  hi^^li 
satisfaction  of  welcomint;  the  arrival  of  two  fellow-labourers, 
who,  prompted  by  a  similar  spirit  of  self-devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  had,  like  him,  become  voluntary  exiles  from  their 
native  land.  In  sailin*^  up  the  (junt^os,  he  found  himself  for  the 
fir*t  time  with  none  hut  natives.  It  was  not  ioiist^  before  he  came 
to  an  actual  encounter  with  the  infernal  enemy,  a  sort  of  skirinisli 
of  out- posts  ;  on  which  occasion,  his  characteristic  qualification 
for  the  service  in  point  of  temper  anti  tiisposittoii,  was  happily 
illustrated.  In  a  villat^e  where  Uie  boat  stopped  for  the  nii^t, 
he  found  assembled  the  worship|>ers  of  Cali.  He  did  not  think 
of  speakiiii;  to  them,  on  account  of>their  bein:^  Ben^lees,  till  ho 
was  invited  by  the  Brahmins  to  walk  within  Uie  railing.  He 
then  asked  some  questions  about  the  idol,  Ui  which  a  BrahmiD 
replied  in  hat!  Hilldoo^tanee,  with  ^reut  heat  and  volubility^ 
while  the  coii|>frei|^ation,  cousistins^  of  about  a  hundred  persons, 
shouted  applause. 

*  Hut  I  continued  to  ask  niy  questions,  without  making  any  remarks 
upon  the  answers.  I  asked,  among  other  things,  whether  what  I  had 
beard  of  Vishnu  and  Brahma  was  true ;  whicli  he  confessed.  I  fore- 
bore  to  press  him  with  the  consequences  which  he  seemed  to  feel, 
and  so  1  told  him  what  w’as  my  belief.  The  man  grew  quite  mild, 
and  said  it  was  chnla  bat  (good  words):  and  asked  me  seriously  at 
last,  what  I  thought — **  Was  idol  worship  true  or  false  f’*  1  felt  it  a 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  1  could  make  known  the  truth  of  (iod, 
though  but  a  stammerer ;  and  that  I  had  declared  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  devil.  And  this  also  1  learnt,  tfiat  the  poiver  (f  frentlenest  is 
irresistible,  1  was  never  more  astonished  than  at  the  change  of  de¬ 
portment  in  the  hot-headed  Brahmin.’ 

^  If  any  qualification,*  Mr.  Marlyn  Hiibscquently  remarks^ 

*  seems  necessary  to  a  Missionary  in  India,  it  ia  wisdom  oper at- 
‘  ing  in  the  regulation  of  the  temper  and  improvement  of  oppor* 

‘  tiinilies.’ 

Mr.  ^lartyn's  aitenlioii  on  reaching  Dinapore,  was  ilirectcd  to 
a  three- fold  object ;  the  establishment  of  native  schools,  the 
preparation  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  tracts  for 
dihtriliution,  and  the  attainment  of  sufficient  facility  in  Himioo- 
stanee,  to  enable  him  to  make  that  language  the  medium  of  popular 
addresses.  But  he  was  not  aware  that  every  district  has  its 
peculiar  dialect,  and  that  after  all  hjs  pains  in  the  acquisition  of 
tliat  language,  he  would,  on  passing  out  of  Bengal  into  Bahar, 
be  still  at  a  loss  in  conversing  with  the  natives.  The  Baharrec 
baving  also  Us  various  dialects,  he  resolved,  under  these  circum- 
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utances  of  dUiiiiiiinc  perplexity,  to  aim  at  a  tran9lation  of  tbt. 
tour  ^os|)elN  into  tour  diiVerent  cltalectH,  tor  the  province  of 
Baliar;  adding  to  tlinn,  as  he  should  he  able,  the  book  of  Geitesii, 
some  of  the  Bsalms,  the  Decalog^ue,  and  the  Sermon  on  ilte 
Itio.int.  lie  at  tlie  >ame  time,  at  tlie  recommendation  of  hb 
Puiiilit,  resumed  tlie  study  of  the  Sanscrit,  which  he  seems  to 
have  luid  aside  almost  in  despair  ;  and  fur  a  lons^  tinie,  nolHitli- 
stiiiuhiii;  nil  his  toil,  he  made  no  sensible  progres^s  in  the  rudlmeati 
of  that  siiii^ular  and  unwieldy  lant^ua^'e.  With  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  the  uati\(*s  towards  a  nominal  change  of  their 
religion,  he  was  suiprisod  to  tind,  in  direct  contrariety  to  the 
repres^miaiions  so  coidideiitly  made  by  the  enemies  of  nmsiooi, 
that  it  migtit  lie  elVt  cted  with  little  difficulty,  such  is  the  laxity  of 
principle  which  he  found  to  prev«iil  among  them.  He  affirms, 
indeed,  that  ^  the  idea  of  emhi  acing  the  religion  of  the  English, 

*  was  very  pleasant  to  the  Pundits  and  other  natives.’  The 
opposition  he  liaii  to  eiieounter,  proceedeil  from  a  different 
€)iiarter.  Both  his  philological  studies  and  his  attempts  at  con¬ 
versation  with  the  natives,  were  regarded  by  the  Eur<)})ean  re¬ 
sidents,  *■  with  a  mixture  of  jealousy,  fear,  and  contempt;’  while 
the  spirit  of  irreligiou,  generally  prevalent  amongst  the  upper 
c  lasses,  opposed  a  fatal  resistance  to  his  ministerial  labours 
among  his  fellow  countrymen.  An  old  Brahmin  whom  he  met 
with  at  Buxar,  seventy  miles  from  Dinapore,  expressed  the 
utmost  surprise  at  finding  in  Mr.  Marty n  a  Suliih  who  caret) 

*  any  thing  about  religion.*  *  It  is  no  more  than  natural,’  retuarki 
Mr.  M.  to  bis  friend  Corrie,  *  that  Christian  should  be  a  name 

*  of  execration  to  those  who  know  no  more  of  Christianity  than 
‘  wliat  they  have  hitherto  observed  in  this  country.’ 

J  Living  completed  the  translation  of  the  Church  Service  into 
llimloostaiieo,  Mr.  Martyn  commenced,  in  February,  1807,  the 
regular  perioimance  of  Divine* worship,  on  the  Sunday,  in  the 
vernacular  language  of  India,  concluding  with  an  exhortation 
from  the  Scripture  in  the  same  tongue.  This  service  was  in 
mlditiou  to  that  performed  at  seven  in  the  morning  to  the 
FiUropcans,  his  attendance  at  the  hospital,  and  a  private  lecture 
on  the  Sunday  evening  at  his  own  rooms  to  the  few  among  the 
military  wlio  discovered  any  religious  solicitude.  He  thought 
it  advisable,  liowever,  to  abstain  for  the  present  from  preaching 
publicly  to  the  natives. 

*  He  was  determined  to  sec  what  the  institution  of  schools  and  the 
cuict  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  would  effect,  and  was  convinced 
tnat  public  preaching  at  firsts  was  incompatible  with  this  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  ;  whereas  it  was  clear  that  a  way  would  thus  be  opened  for 
prcacliing,  of  which  object  he  never  lost  sight.' 

8i:ch  was  the  extreme  caution  with  which  be  proceeded,  that 
when,  in  conserpience  of  the  progress  made  in  the  schools,  (five 
of  which,  at  bis  own  ex|>ensc,  he  had  instituted  ki  and  aboui 
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THnupore^^  it  becime  necessary  to  determine  hooks  should 
If  jilaced  in  the  hands  of  the  children  who  could  read,  he 
iiecided  upon  permiltini^  them  to  bes^in  witkthe  perusal  of  an 
old  Hindoo  poem,  in  order  to  lay  asleep  the  jealousy  of  their 
ptrrnts  with  n^pect  to  his  desi^cns.  This  was  lollowed  by  the 
IntitHliiction  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  hut  just  to 
strte  io  his  own  words,  the  considerations  by  which  he  was 
l^idtsl  in  pursuing  a  plan  re8|)eetin^  the  cx|>^iency  of  which 
there  will  be,  perlia]>s,  some  difierence  of  opinion.  To  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Corrie,  he  writes  : 

*  I  long  to  hear  of  a  Christian  school  established  at  Benares ;  it 
vill  be  like  the  ark  brouglit  into  the  house  of  Dagon.  But  do  not 
be  in  a  hurry  :  let  your  character  become  known,  and  you  may  do 
sny  thing.  If  nothing  else  comes  of  our  schools,  one  tiling  I  feel 
saturod  of,  that  the  children  will  grow  up  ashamed  of  the  idolatry 
and  other  customs  of  their  country.  But  surely  the  general  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  natives  is  not  far  off.  The  poverty  of  the  Brahmins  make# 
them  less  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  from 
which  they  gain  but  little.  But  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
the  grand  epoch.  I  trust  we  shall  have  the  heavenly  pleasure  of 
dispersing  the  Scriptures  together  through  the  interior.' 

I  Assuredly,  the  general  diffusion  of  the  light  of  Christianity, 
I  sltended  by  that  humanizing  inilueiice  which  renders  it  the  grand 
ineans  of  civilization,  can  he  ctlected  in  no  other  way  than  by 
schools  and  translations.  It  is  equally  clear,  or  at  least  expe¬ 
rience  has  placed  it  beyond  doubt,  that  even  the  most  remark* 
able  etleets  of  preaching  are  likely  to  terminate  at  the  conversion 
of  a  comparatively  few  individuals,  and  to  expire  with  the. la¬ 
bours  of  the  minister,  unless  it  is  followed  up  by  judicious  efforts 
to  detach  the  native  from  his  degrading  habits  of  life,  and  to 
occupy  his  mind  with  new  objects  of  pursuit  and  interest.  The 
sequel  to  the  history  of  l)avi<l  Braiuerd's  apostolic  labours, 
furnishes  on  the  one  liand,  a  striking  instance  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  leaving  Christianity  to  perpetuate  itself  among 
?  tribe  of  niieivilized  converts  from  the  grossest  heathenism. 
The  llame  his  heroic  zeal  kindled,  soon  died  away  among  the 
fcaitereil  einliers,  which,  had  they  been  gathered  together  on  the 
hearth  ol  social  life,  iniglit  perhaps  have  been  hiirning  still  On 
the  other  hand,  the  liistory  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Bre- 
yireii  to  Gret'idand,  presents  a  striking  extsiiplification  of  the 
inadequacy  of  any  thing  hiii  preaching,  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross,  (o  rouse  the  shiggish  inteih  et  of  the  savage,  and  to  render 
him  capable,  by  a  spiritual  renovation  of  lieart,  of  suhseqm*  ntly 
undergoing  the  change  troin  savage  to  eivilized  life.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  must  follow,  not  priK^ede  the  eoiiver«doii  of  the  idolater,  and 
how  striking  and  heneticial  soever  he  the  yeueml  results  of  the 

rtiucatioo  of  the  childieu  of  the  heathen,  aud  the  distribution  of 
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the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  lans^uasfe  of  the  district,  stil 
Conversion  in  its  liin^her  sense,  implies  more  than  the  abandon, 
meiit  of  idolatry  ;  it  is  a  change  wroui^ht  upon  individual  chi- 
ractrr,  which  iiiay  remain  to  be  accomplished  upon  the  instructed 
cfpiaily  with  the  savage  native, — to  he  accomplished  by  the 
ministry  of  the  (fos|K-l.  Of. this  Mr.  Martyn  was  deeply  sen. 
sihle,  althouq;h  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  hazard,  in  the 
first  instance,  alarmiu!'  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  by  public 
preaching,  which  he  feared  inii^ht  endanger  the  prosperity  of  his 
schools.  Possibly  the  opposition  which  he  was  well  aware  it 
'Would  stir  up  on  the  part  of  the  Chrintian  subjects  of  his  ctiap. 
laincy,  iwip:ht  concur  to  tieter  him  from  a  precipitate  adoption 
of  so  strong  a  measure.  Not  that  he  would  have  wanted  eoura^t 
to  lace  any  degree  of  opprohrium  which  the  discharge  of  hii 
tlufy  might  entail  upon  his  character.  I'here  seems  to  have 
existed,  however,  in  his  mind,  some  vague  idea  of  a  ‘  gonenl 
‘  conversion  of  the  natives,*  as  being  at  hand.  I  nless  the  ex¬ 
pression  he  meant  to  imply  the  mere  reliiupiishment  of  idolatry, 
fur  the  noiiiinal  profession  of  Christian  belief,  on  the  part  of  the 
native  populciiion,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  precise  grounds  of 
sncIi  un  expectation.  Hut' this  would  ho  in  itself  un  illustrious 
triinnj  h  i>ver  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  destruction  of  the 
viiole  internal  pantheon  of  India,  with  all  the  demoralizinit 
inllii**!iC4‘s  (d  (hat  ‘  stujiendoiis  delusion.*  Such  an  event,  Wf 
lire  aotliorized  to  hope,  is  not  far  off;  and  it  will  not  have  taken 
jilace  before  iiiimeroiis  accessions  of  converts  in  the  truest  sense, 
filisll  have  been  made  from  those  regions  of  gross  darkness  to  the 
giMieral  assembly  of  the  redeemed  ;  where  (to  adopt  the  enerije- 
tic  lnngii!i;;e  of  the  splendid  “  Discourse’*  wliich  forms  the  subject 
of  tiio  preceding  article,)  they  "ill  have  been  hailed  •  as  signs 
‘  that  a  tieciet'd  change  of  dis])ensation,  a  new  aspect  of  tlic 

*  Divini*  sovereignty,  is  heginiiingfo  shine  on  a  dark  hemisphere 

*  of  the  world,  that  deatli  is  becoming  incomparably  more  tribu- 
‘  tary  to  heaven,  and  that  the  ancient  harriers  between  the 

*  realms  of  Asia,  and  the  kingdom  of  eternal  glory,  is  beginning 

*  to  break  down.* 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Martyn’s  time  was  constantly 
devoted  to  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Oriental  dialects.  In  consecpicnce  of  un  application  from  the 
Rev.  David  Drown,  he  unilortook,  in  addition  to  his  Hindoo- 
stance  version  of  the  New  Testament,  to  superintend  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Persian,  and  subsequently,  con¬ 
jointly  with  that,  an  Arabic  translation.  To  assist  him  in  theac 
lalninrs,  Mirza  of  Benares,  an  eminent  Hindoostanee  scholar, 
and  Suhat  the  Arabian,  hocame  at  this  period  his  inmates.  By 
tlie  month  of  March  in  the  following  year  ( 1808),  the  Hindoo- 
sUucc  New  Testament  was  brought  to  a  complctioD.  The  Per- 
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fiin  translation  >\as  contided  to  Sahut ;  but  after  the  work  was 
and  \%lien  l\\o  of  the  (josjh'Is  were  already  printed, 
it  f«as  discovered,  on  further  inspection,  to  recpiire  too  many 
^eiidinents  to  admit  of  its  immediate  pul)lication. 

«  It  was  nccordinfjly  returned  to  the  translator,  who,  under  the 
fuprrintendencc  of  Sir.  Martyn,  bestowed  so  much  pains  and  atten* 
tion  upon  it,  as  to  render  it  a  new,  and  it  was  hoped,  a  sound  and 
iccurnte  work.  By  those,  however,  who  were  considered  competent 
judges  at  Calcutta,  it  was  still  deemed  untit  for  genfral  circulation, 
inis>auch  as  it  was  thought  to  abound  witli  Arabic  idioms,  and  to  be 
uTitten  in  a  style,  pleasing  indeed  to  the  learned,  but  not  suHiciently 
level  to  the  capacities  of  the  mass  of  common  readers.  At  this  deci- 
lion  Mr.  Martyn  was  as  keenly  disappointed,  as  he  was  delighted 
It  the  complete  success  of  the  Hindoostnnee  version,  which,  on  the 
minutest  and  most  rigorous  revision,  was  pronounced  to  be  idiomatic 
invl  plain.  But  meeting  the  disappointment  with  that  spring  and 
elt.«t!city  of  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  lively  faith,  he  instantly 
resolved,  after  committing  his  way  to  ('Jod  in  prayer,  and  consulting 
his  friends,  Mr.  Corrie  and  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  subject,  to  jjo  into 
Arabia  and  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  opinions  of 
learned  natives  with  respect  to  the  Persian  translation  which  had  been 
rejected,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  version  which  was  yet  incomplete* 
though  nearly  tinished/ 

Ueimisl  pass  over  the  events  of  the  intermediate  periorl  of 
Mr.  Martyn’s  life, — his  vexatious  altercations  with  the  liaiiti^ty 
Arab,  (('or  whom,  notwIthsi«iiiding  his  arrogance  of  temper  and 
his  lamcntabh*  defection,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  lively 
interest,)  hi',  unpleasaiu  removal  from  his  station  at  Dinapore 
tn  Chwiipore,  and  the  commencement,  in  iSOt),  of  his  pnhiic 
niini»«tr.itioiis  among  the  heathen,  by  statedly  preaching  to  a 
crowd  »»f  wreteheil  mendicants  before  his  house,  on  the  day  he 
found  it  expedient  to  appoint  for  the  distribution  of  alms.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  volume  is  chielly  extracted  from  an 
iccoiiiit  drawn  up  liy  Air.  Martyn,  of  his  visit  to  Shiraz,  which, 
lia«i  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  probably  have  revised  and 
enlirged  for  public  perusal.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  section  of  the  work. 

Oil  his  arrival  at  Shiraz,  Mr.  M.  ascertained  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  delivered  at  Calcutta,  respecting  SabaPs  Persian 
TraiisUtiun  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  all  that  was 
requisite  to  induce  him  to  commence  immediately  a  new  version 
in  that  language.  An  able  and  willing  eoailjutor  presented 
Himself  in  the  person  of  Mirza  Sei<l  Ali  Khan,  the  brother-in« 
of  his  host,  Jadier  Ali  Klian,  a  Mahoinmedan  of  rank.  VViih 
this  Seiil  Ali,  who  iliscovereil  an  intelligent  and  in(|uiring  inind| 
^Ir.  Martyn  had  rejieated  conversations  on  the  subjeert  of  Chris- 
fi&nity,  some  of  them  of  a  highly  pleasing  and  encouraging 
nature.  With  others, md  particular  witli  a  Jew  Mahommedao 
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naoird  Abdooli'liunoo,  he  was  compelliMl  to  sustain  continaii 
disjmuiioiis;  and  hy  this  means,  it  havins^  also  become  notorious 
that  Mr.  .^1.  was  enjjajrecl  in  tninslaiins;  the  New  Testament  intp 
Persian,  so  f^eneral  a  spirit  ol’  in(|nii  y  was  excited  in 
that  the  ‘  Preceptor  of  all  the  MoolUhs/  Mirza  Ibraheem 
chvtiied  it  ex}Mslient  to  put  forth  an  Arabic  dtdence  ot  Mahooi. 
mednnisin.  To  this  hic;lily  landed  treatise,  Mr.  IMart>n  imo^, 
diately  set  about  piep>ii  iii<^  an  answer  in  Persian  ;  the  first  pirt 
of  which  was  devotisl  to  an  attack  upon  Mahuinme<lanisni ;  ibi 
8e<‘ond  treated  of  the  evidences  and  authority  of  Christianity. 
Mirza  Ibiahetnn  had  tlie  politeness  to  praise  his  op|M)nfnt'i 
work,  and  in  common  with  all  the  iloctors  and  literati,  discoverfd 
an  impiisitivt*  spirit  wi'Ii  r«sp'>et  to  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Martyi 
remuineil  at  8h  raz  dnriiii;  neatly  twelve  months.  At  len^h, 
on  the  i^lth  ui  May,  he  s(‘t  out,  in  company  with  as 

En{;hsh  cleriryman,  on  his  way  to  'I'ehriz,  at  th.it  time  the 
residence  ol  the  Ihitish  envoy,  Sir  (joie  Ooseley  ;  his  tiaal  in- 
trntion  In  in;;  to  lay  his  traiisl  oitm  of  the  New  'rt^stainent  ueforti 
the  Kin^;  With  dillicohy,  owiit;;  to  the  state  of  his  health,  be 

reacned  'rehriz,  winre  he  was  detained  for  two  months  hy  t 

« 

fever.  Prom  the  Amhassatlor  and  his  lady  he  met  with  the 
kindest  attentions,  and  Sir  (Jure  nndiTtook  to  present  the  copies 
of  the  Peisiun  New  Testament  to  the  K:n^  atid  to  Prince  Abbti 
Mirza,  his  son. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mnrtyn's  p^rcat  object  hein;;  nccoraplUhfti, 
with  a  faint  hope  of  succeedin;;  in  the  attempt,  he  set  off 
on  his  return  to  Pin;;land,  hy  way  of  Constantinople,  to  re* 
pair,  if  possible,  the  ravages  made  in  his  constitution.  Beim 

Iirovideil  witli  letters  of  reconnnendation  from  Sir  (iorc  Oiwe* 
ey,  he  he;;an  liis  lonj;  journey  of  1300  miles ;  hut  at  Tocat,  six 
weeks  alti  r  his  departure  from  'I'ebiiz,  lie  obtained  a  discliargt 
fioin  all  his  labours  and  sntVerini^s,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
bis  a^e,  either  tailing  a  sacrifice  to  the  pla(;ne,  which  then  raitrti 
there,  or  sinking;  under  the  severity  of  his  previmis  indisposilioti. 
He  died  in  a  sirantjc  land,  surroiiinled  hy  si  ranchers — infulek; 
but  yet  he  was  not  alone: — ‘‘  the  Putlier  was  with  him.” 

Oii^ht  it  to  be  a  inel.incholy  impri^sieii  which  such  a  Memoir 
leaves  upon  the  mind  ^  Privations,  and  hardships,  and  phyVicil 
toils,  quite  ecpial  to  those  which  the  (Christian  Missionary  miy 
have  to  encounter,  are  bravely  sustained  in  the  service  of  ib» 
world,  and  this  world's  Master.  The  love  of  plory  i?<  suttici^il 
to  leconcde  the  military  hero  to  a  life  of  danger  and  warfiro. 
And  we  never  think  of  pityiuj;  the  men  whose  achievements 
suderill^s  are  the  mutter  of  liiMury,  but  rather  emulate  ihr* 
heroism,  ainl  pi  rhaps  deem  their  exertions  well  repaid  by  ib^ 
brilliant  r**siill.  “  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown. 
But  111  Chris. iuii  hero  looks  for  one  of  unfadint;  f;lory.  In  ^ 
cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  alone,  ills  impossible tbH 
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iny  exertion  can  be  expenfU'd  in  Tain.  Notwitlistandini'  the 
toneof  (l^^P^ndrncy  and  complaint  which  pcrvudcH  Mr.  Martyn^s 
private  record  of  his  t'cclins^s,  it  caiinut  be  tionbted  that  his  trials 
were  counterbalanced  by  hi;;h  enjoyments,  and  that  even  in  his 
loiicitndes  and  his  sorrows  lie  was  happier  than  many  whom  the 
ir#dd  envy.  It  is  not  to  be  Ibri^otten  that  the  subject  of  his  ever* 
rrctirrin^  complaint  was  not  physical  siitlerin^,  but  the  mural  evil 
irliich  on  nil  sides  otrended  his  holy  sensihility  of  mind,  and, 
what  was  worse,  made  itself  felt  within.  And  tlkcre  is  a  hlessed* 
in  such  sorrow,  which  intinitely  elevates  the  individmd  above 
our  comn)iseration.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Henry  Maityn 
otherwise  than  as  u  hapjiy  man.  W'e  have  no  t«‘ars  for  snlforin^S 
60  j^lorions  as  those  by  which  his  work  and  his  character  wero 
consummated. 

I  It  is  unnecessary  to  bestow  any  formal  commendation  upon 
the  highly  respectable  manner  in  which  the  (Compiler  of  the 
Memoir  has  executed  his  task.  I'he  volume,  we  are  pleased  to 
‘  observe,  has  already  reaehe.d  a  third  edition. 

Art.  VII.  Sketch  of  a  'four  in  the  Hi^hlumls  Scotland;  through 
Pcrthdiirc,  Argylesbire,  and  Invernesssliire,  in  Sipteaiber  and 
October,  1818.  With  some  Account  of  the  Culeduuian  Cunal. 

^  8vo.  pp.  352.  Price  95.  6d. 

^IIIS  volume  is  put  forth  without  either  author's  name> 
^  |)reface,  or  advertisement.  That  the  topographical  descrip¬ 
tion  It  contains  has  been  drawn  up  from  actual  observation,  is 
I  loft  to  be  gathereil  from  the  assertion  in  the  title- jiage,  and  from 
internal  evidence.  IMany  of  the  descriptive  details  must,  however, 
have  been  originally  collected  on  the  spot.  Altliougli  all  attempt 
It  fine  writing  is  judiciously  avoided,  and  the  .\utlior  confines 
himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  dry  business  of  the  topographer, 
some  of  the  sketches  are  highly  picturesque  and  interesting  ;  and 
to  those  readers  whom  Messrs.  Scott  and  Cleishhotliam  have,  by 
their,  united  labours,  familiarized  with  the  names  of  glen,  and 
loch,  and  strath,  imparting  at  the  same  time  to  the  uncouth 
Gaelic  sounds  a  spell-like  potency  on  the  fancy,  a  volume  which 
^ill  conduct  them  througli  the  heart  of  that  romantic  scenery, 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  acceptable. 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  at  the  heads  of  which  are 
Very  properly  s)>ecificd  the  distances  of  the  stages  in  the  route. 
Tlie  road  by  which  our  Tourist  preferred  to  enter  upon  the 
Highlands,  was  hy  the  way  of  Duiuh'e  and  Cupar  of  Angus  to 
Ihe  Blairgowrie  defile,  proceeding  along  the  Glenshce  road,  by 
Gilly  Bridge,  to  Kirkrnicbael. 

*  It  is.  a  curious  and  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  this  district,  a  hill* 
•truim  about  three  or  four  miles  above  the  bridge  of  Cally,  constituted^ 
fill  no  very  remote  period,— as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  the  oldert 
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men  extended  as  to  wliat  they  knew  and  liad  heard, — the  botn^ 
between  the  highland  and  lowland  languages,  notions,  manaerL 
customs,  and  habits.  The  prospect  was  in  a  great  measure  cha^ 
when  the  traveller  entered  the  Grampian  dchle,  at  Blairgowrie,^ 
particularly  after  he  had  passed  the  bridge  of  Cally  ;  and.  instead  if 
the  spacious  fertile  plain,  covered  w  ith  the  abundance  ot  its  agricul. 
tural  produce,  his  eye  rested  on  the  lofty  mountain,  the  deep 
the  barren  moor,  the  rapid  river,  the  dark  rock,  impending  over  the 
roaring  cataract,  in  every  variety  of  w  ild  but  strong  and  impreuite 
scenery.  Hut,  on  passing  the  bridge  of  Cally  to  the  north,  or  the 
stream  already  mentioned  to  the  west,  the  people  seemed  to  be  in 
language,  dress,  and  manners,  entirely  different  from  those  behind  b 
their  immediate  vicinity;  and  the  traveller,  from  every  thing  he th^ 
saw  and  heard,  appeared  to  be  transported  at  once,  as  if  by  mtpe, 
into  some  remote  foreign  region.  The  distinction  as  to  dress,  notiom, 
and  habits,  is  in  a  great  measure  gone,  as  has  happened  in  most  parti 
of  the  highlands :  but  it  still  subsists  in  a  high  degree  as  to  the 
language  ;  that  which  is  usually  spoken  to  the  east  of  the  strean, 
being  the  lowland  Scotch 


peop 

tike 


ue,  on  the  west  of 


th,  and  that  usually  spoken  by  the  country 
it,  being  the  Gaelic.  This  district  was  not, 
[ike  most  of  the  highland  divisions,  considered  as  the  patrimonbl 
territory  of  any  particular  clan.  The  population  consisted  of  per«ora 
of  almost  all  the  various  names  known  in  the  highlands  ;  and,  as  the 
country  is  on  the  borders  of  the  low  lands,  and  was  at  all  times  more 
accessible  to  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  than  most  other 
divisions  of  the  .highlands,  the  clanish  system,  in  its  full  spirit  of 
union  and  vigour  for  internal  government,  and  external  defence,  wu 
neither  so  much  required  nor  so  strongly  felt.  Hut  the  general  coo- 
nexion  with  the  great  body  of  the  highland  population  was  decidedly 
marked,  not  only  in  the  languat^c,  but  in  the  notions,  habits,  loid 
manners  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  district,  who  in  nil  these  particuUn 
exactly  resembled  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  AtboL’ 
pp.  — ‘19. 

In  the  village  of  Kiikmichael,  there  are  two  inns,  with 
tolerable  aceoiiiinodatioii  ^  for  man  and  horse,*  whleli  is  the  case, 
our  'I'ourlst  says,  with  the  iiiiis  on  most,  if  not  all,  of  th«  greit 
roads  in  (be  irmblands. 


‘  The  foundation  w  bicb  the  defects  of  highland  accommodation  af¬ 
forded  for  much  serious  coinplaiut  and  humourous  remark,  has  not 
almost  entirely  vanished.  Since  the  communication  with  the  high* 
lands,  has,  by  the  formation  of  so  many  excellent  roads,  been  com¬ 
pletely  opened,  and  since  the  fashionable  taste  for  highland  toon, 
and  other  causes,  have  niulereil  tlie  roads  so  well  frequented,  tl^ 
judgment  of  proprietors,  and  the  very  etficient  motive  of  individuil 
interest,  have  pri>duccd  in  almost  all  quarters,  places  and  means  of 
accommodation,  comfortable  enough  to  satisfv  thn>e  w’bo  possesi  * 
power  of  rerteclion  and  a  fund  of  good  temper  sudicient  to  cnabk 
them  to  bear,  without  repining  or  murmuring,  the  ineonveniences  d 
a  journey ;  which  arc  soiuctiinca  uDavuidable,  particularly  on  the 
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rooU  fr^uonted  highland  routes,  where  the  inns  are  liable  to  be  ofVen 
over-crowded  nt  certain  seasons  of  the  year.’ 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  expulsion  or  voluntary  enii- 
^tion  of  a  considerable  pro|K)rtion  of  the  original  population 
of  the  Hi  ghlaiids,  are  satisfactorily  detailed.  Some  readers 
nill  find  themselves  a  little  perplexed  with  the  opposition  of  the 
stern  dictates  of  political  economy  to  the  predilections  of  ro¬ 
mance.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  sympathize  in  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  ancient  race,  since,  rude  and  uncivilized  as  they 
were,  it  is  our  common  nature  that  was  outraged  in  their 
being  driven  into  exile  from  their  native  land.  The  opening  of 
a  free  passage  for  troops  by  the  formation  of  the  great  military 
roads,  uinl  tlie  execution  of  legal  process,  together  with  the  con- 
si'quent  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse,  which  have  attracteil 
to  the  higlilands  the  great  capitalist,  ‘  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
*  ancient  race  of  small  farmers  by  hundreds  and  thousands,* 
have  produced  this  decisive  though  gradual  revolution.  When 
the  defence  of  the  inheritance  of  the  chief  was  found  no  longer 
to  de|K‘iid  on  the  clan,  the  bond  of  mutual  interest  was  at  once 
broken. 

‘  The  chiefs  and  superior  gentry  did  not  tind  it  necessary  to  reside 
on  their  estates,  and  to  secure  the  attachment  of  their  inferiors. 
They  begat)  to  imbibe  the  notions  and  to  adopt  the  manners  of  the 
5K)uth,  and  then  the  question  came  to  be,  not  how  many  men  their 
land  could  support,  but  how  much  rent  it  could  be  made  to  yield. 
When  the  communication  became  perfectly  open,  and  the  controul  of 
the  general  government  thoroughly  established,  the  whole  kingdom 
naturally  arranged  itself,  unless  where  particular  circumstances  pro¬ 
duced  particular  exceptions,  in  the  manner  of  one  large  farm;  the 
lower  grounds,  as  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  raising  graiiiy 
forming  the  arable  part,  and  the  higher  regions,  as  less  calculated 
for  tlie  production  of  corn,  forming  the  pasture  ground  for  the  black 
cattle  and  sheep.  This  arrangement,  being  tlie  most  profitable  for  the 
proprietors,  began  in  the  U8U<d  course  of  nfiairs  to  be  generally 
ad(q)ted ;  and  tlie  necessary  consequence  was,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  was  expelled  from  their  possessions. 

'  The  mass  of  the  population,  naturally  less  capable  of  estimating 
the  alteration  of  circumstances,  had  their  attention  first  aroused  to 
it  hy  its  consequences;  and  they  began  to  perceive,  with  indignant 
astonishment,  the  decay  of  the  family  feeling,  and  the  indifference 
xith  wliich  they  were  regarded,  and  turned  out  of  their  possessions, 
hooking  only  to  a  state  of  things  which  had  passed  away,  and  still 
possessed  with  the  notions  which  belonged  to-  another  period,  they 
conceived  that  their  title  to  the  possessions,  of  which  the  occupation 
had  berm  transmitted  from  father  to  son  for,  perhaps,  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  defence  of  which  the  blood  of  their  f  ithers  and  rela¬ 
tions  had  been  shed,  vvas  little  less  valid  than  that  of  tlie  proprietor 
to  liis  estate,  and  their  expulsion  appeared  to  them  to  be  monstrous 
Injustice  and  ingratitude.  Unacquainted  with  raamlibctures,  or  any 
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other  mode  of  living  than  such  as  was  connected  with  the  ocenpiiitif 
of  land,  emigration  to  that  rountnr,  where,  as  they  were  informed, 
land  WHS  ea!*iiy  procured,  seemed  the  only  alternative.  But  it  wni 
hard  alternative  for  the  highlander  to  oiiit  for  ever  the  p  itrtmooid 
inheritance  of  his  clan,  the  scenes  of  nis  strong  local  auachmeiitg 
and  most  cherished  associations  ;  and  their  minds  still  recurring  toojyj 
times,  they  anticipated  with  indignant  exultation  the  speedy  attid 
of  some  hostile  bdnd  to  deprive  the  proprietor  of  his  estate  when  in 
natural  defenders  should  he  far  distant.  Among  the  Western  Klet 
where  the  fisheries  still  detain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popuu! 
lion,  and  where  the  generally  easy  employment  of  sailing  about  far 
various  purposes  from  island  to  island  affords  leisure  for  the  song  tod 
the  tale,  these  feelings  arc  warmly  expressed  in  their  ordinary  coiw 
▼ersation  and  common  songs. 

•*  Whither  gone  the  true  chiefs  who  no  promises  broke, 

Held  friends  by  affection,  and  foe«  by  the  yoke ; 

**  W’ho  scorned  this  new  meanness ;  souls  lofty  and  brave ; 

**  Ever  mindful  of  friends,  not  to  scatter,  but  save  ? 

**  Look  now  on  the  gentry,  how  changed  are  their  ends, 

**  For  hardship  no  feeling,  no  kindness  for  friends. 

No  lunger  tney  think  to  the  soil  ye  belong, 

•*  But  leave  you  to  perish,  nor  deem  it  a  wrong ;  • 

Forgetting  the  ties  ’twixt  therr  fathers  and  those 
Whose  prowess  defended  these  lands  from  their  foee. 

And  still  may  the  fn?  seize  the  desolate  land. 

When  ye  are  tar  distant,  and  none  to  withstand.”  drc. 

•  Some  of  the  ancient  race,  where  the  proprietors  are  willing  to 
allow  them  to  retain  their  little  farms  on  payment  of  a  rent  at  high 
as  that  which  can  be  got  from  a  great  capitalist,  make  desperate 
efforts  to  provide  that  rent,  and  a  common  expedient  is  the  roakiog 
of  smuggled  whiskey,  which,  being  a  superior  article,  always  finili  a 
ready  sale,  at  a  high  price.  The  landlords,  however,  naturally  prefer 
tenants  with  commanding  capitals,  from  whom  superior  improvement! 
are  expected,  and  the  rents  may  be  more  easily  collected;  and 
although  one  may  feel  and  regret  the  hardshi{>a  to  which  the  old  race 
are  exposed,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that,  where  the 
causes  of  depopulation  are  laid  so  deep,  the  efiect  must  sooner  oC 
later,  in  a  great  measure,  follow.*  pp. 

*  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  districts  of  the  highlands 
u  already  rented  as  summer  pasture  for  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the 
farmer,  grazier,  and  cattle-dealer  of  the  adjacent  lowlands,  who 
manages,  by  means  of  a  single  shepherd,  a  tract  of  ground  which  for* 
merly  contained  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  little  farmers.  This 
^lem  U  rapidly  spreading,  especially  in  those  districts  where  tl^ 
proprietor  of  the  land  never  resides  upon  it.  The  landlord,  by  ihii 
arrangement,  has  his  rent  paid  in  one  sum,  without  trouble  io  the 
collection,  and  is  relieved  from  the  expense  of  buildings  and  repn^l 
and  the  plan  is  no  less  convenient  for  the  farmer,  wlio  in  winter  briag^ 
down  to  the  low  country  a  part  of  the  cattle  to  fatten  on  turnips  and 
potatoes,  and  to  convert  tne  green  crop  and  straw  into  manure  fhf 
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ihe  arable  t'arm ;  and  th«n,  as  he  thinks  proper,  sells  them,  or  re* 
^uraf  them  to  the  summer  pasture.  Tlie  highland  grazing  place  cn* 
Ables  him  in  this  way  to  clean  and  manure  in  perfection,  und  turn  to 
iu  utmost  account  the  farm  below  ;  nnd  both  together,  by  affording  a 
oonsunt  supply  of  food  for  his  livestock,  enable  him  to  wait  for  and 
choose  the  most  pnipor  time  for  selling  and  purcliasing  to  the  best  nd* 
vintage;  the  two  farms  thus  reciprocally  enhancing  the  value  of  each 
other.' 

The  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Author  is  disposed  to  think,  will 
fvcntuidly  realize  many  of  the  advanta^^es  anticipated  from  it, 
but  he  exposes  the  Intilily  of  the  iflea  that  emigration  would  be 
In  any  material  degree,  diminished,  by  its  affording  employment 
to  (he  population  in  tlie  vicinity.  The  habits  of  life  of  (be  native 
race,  disipialitied  tliein  for  reapingany  such  benefit  from  the  por¬ 
tion  of  capital  employed  in  its  jirugress,  their  notions  of  living 
and  labour  being  all  connected  with  the  oceupatioii  of  land. 
Some  of  tbeiu  still  remain  in  the  bigblands  as  shepherds,  and 
I  few  in  both  the  biglilands  and  the  lowland^,  us  day  labourers, 

*  partly  from  a  disinclination  to  (piit  their  native  soil,  jiurtly  from 

*  want  of  means  to  emigrate,  and  partienlarly  from  the  acquisi- 

*  tioa  of  more  accurate  notions  of  (be  dirViculties  attending  the 
‘clearing  of  land  in  America.’ 

*  But  the  canal  work,  ever  since  its  commenccincnt,  luis  l)eon  per* 
formed  chiefly  by  labourers  from  Ireland  and  the  low  country,  few 
comparatively  of  the  natives  having  engaged  in  it  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  for  the  wmole  year;  and  tlierc  is  no 
probable  ground  for  the  belief  tliat  the  canal  has  in  its  progress  pre¬ 
vented,  or  will,  in  its  results,  in  any  material  degree  prevent  emigra¬ 
tion.* 

To  mitigate  the  regrets  which  eomp-ission  for  the  expatriated 
or  depressed  Highlanders  may  awaken,  it  may  be  useful  to  re¬ 
cur  to  tlnr  state  of  society  wbicli  at  no  very  distant  |K*riod  wai 
found  prevuiling  among  them.  Of  this  we  have  ahumlaiit  docu¬ 
ments,  quite  independent  of  the  recoi  »!s  of  the  Schoolmaster  of 
Gamlercleugb ;  l)Ut  the  following  incident  is  so  strikingly  cha¬ 
racteristic,  that  we  must  make  room  for  the  long  extract  in  which 
it  is  comprised. 

*  About  the  time  of  the  revolution  a  remarkable  event  took  place  in 
the  Kcppoch  family,  wliich  is  noticed  in  the  songs  of  «lohn  Macdonald, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  John  Lont^  or  bare  John,  the  Kcp.^ 
foch  bard,  who  flourished  at  that  period,  and  had  a  large  share  in  tn0 
transaction.  People  residing  on  tne  spot,  and  others,  varied  in  their 
account  of  some  of  the  particulars,  but  all  were  agreed  in  the  general 
wwurc  of  the  affair,  w  hich  wiis  this. — A  chielhiin  of  the  Kcppoch  fa¬ 
mily  sent  his  two  8on.«,  while  very  young,  to  France  for  their  ediica- 
*k)n,  in  conformity  to  a  practice  then  very  prevalent  in  the  highland.^ 
•®d  died,  leaving  the  udminfstration  of  the  business  of  tbc  clan,  afi4 
of  the  chieftain’s  duties,  in  the  hands  of  his  brother’s  sons,  who 
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Mven  in  number,  until  his  own  sons  should  return.  They  continued 
abroad  for  several  years  after,  during  which  period  the  cousins,  fron) 
their  number,  desperate  character,  proximity  to  the  chicfcainshin 
and  extensive  share  of  the  territory,  acquired  a  decisive  influence 
over  the  minds,  not  only  of  their  immediate  dependants,  hut  of  tti^ 
body  of  the  clan  ;  who,  hearing  nothing  for  n  long  time  oft  he  sons  of 
their  deceased  lord,  began  to  look  upon  the  eldest  of  the  ctaisini  as 
their  proper  chieftain,  lie,  on  the  other  hand,  conducted  himself ti 
the  chieftain,  expecting  that  the  absent  sons  might  by  some  accident 
be  prevented  from  ever  returning,  or  that,  if  tliey  did  return,  hit  own 
power,  with  that  of  his  brothers,  would  he  suhicient  to  di.spuse  of  two 
youths,  who  were  in  a  great  measure  strangers  to  the  clan.  A  sister 
of  the  absent  sons,  however,  still  occupied  the  mansion  house  of  Kep. 
poch,  along  with  the  eldest  of  her  cousins,  and  managed  the  femic 
department  of  the  chieftain’s  farm,  frequently  visited  John  Loai,  the 
bard,  who  remained  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  his  proper  chieftain,  and 
joined  in  her  anxious  wishes  for  tlie  arrival  of  her  brothers.  The  sons 
did  at  length  return,  and  on  a  harvest  morning  unexpectedly  reached 
Keppocli-house,  to  the  mortification  of  the  cousin  and  jr)y  of  the  sli. 
ter.  All  w’ere  eager,  from  different  motives,  to  send  for  the  other 
six  cousins,  and  messengers  were  hastily  dispatched  to  their  several 
places  of  abode  to  communicate  the  intelligence  of  tlic  safe  arrival  of 
their  proper  chieftain  and  his  brother,  and  to  request  their  immediate 
presence  at  Kcppoch.  They  all  came  in  a  few  hours  after,  and  notliing 
was  heard  but  words  of  congratulation,  with  which,  a.s  it  appeared  to 
the  sister,  the  hopes  of  her  cousins  at  times  but  ill  corresponded. 
Aware,  however,  of  the  attachment  of  the  highland  clans  in  geneni, 
and  of  the  Kcppoch  clan  in  particular,  to  their  chiefs  and  chieftainm 
she  felt  no  apprehensions  for  her  brothers,  now  arrived  in  the  midrt 
of  their  kindred  and  servants  ;  and  set  about  her  household  concerni, 
leaving  the  party  together,  just  as  her  elder  brother,  observing  that 
one  ot  his  cousins  had  hut  an  indifferent  Imnnet,  presented  him  with 
his  own.  In  that  patriarchal  state  of  society  it  was  not  thought  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  the  chieftain’s  daughter  to  a^sist  in  carrying  out 
their  dinners  to  the  reapers  in  the  feld,  and  the  sister,  having  dis¬ 
charged  that  duty,  returned  to  join  the  joyous  company  in  the  house. 
But  no  sound  uf  joy  was  heard  within  us  she  anxiously  approached  the 
chumber-door,  and  hastily  entered;  weltering  in  the  blood  which  she 
saw  streaming  from  the  bodies  of  her  murdered  brothers,  extended  on 
the  floor,  and  stabbed  with  several  mortal  wounds.  The  cousins 
had  leA  the  house,  and  although  the  alarm  was  given,  no  doubt 
existed  as  to  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  prosecute  the  matter  further,  except  by  the  bard,  who  went 
about  among  the  clan,  imprecating  curses  on  the  murderers,  and 
loudly  calling  for  vengeance.  But  as  a  combined  efl'ort  was  ncctssary 
for  that  purpose,  in  which  no  person  was  willing  to  take  the  lead 
against  the  power  and  influence  of  the  cousins,  nod  possibly  for  some 
other  reasons  which  were  not  mentioned,  John  Loin  I'oiind  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  rouse  the  clan,  and  then  left  the  territory,  both  to  avoid  ibc 
resentment  of  the  murderers,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  meaDs 
of  revenge  elsewhere.  He  seems  never  to  ha\'e  thought  that  the 
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or  general  government  had  any  concern  with  the  matter,  and  all  his 
hojH.'^  rested  on  assistance  from  the  head  of  some  kindred  or  friendly 
dsn.  fhe  other  chieOains  of  the  clan,  CulLi  (Macdonalds),  did  not, 
os  the  story  'vas  told,  evince  that  promptitude  in  yielding  to  the  bard’s 
lolioitations,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  circumstances, 
proliahly  from  an  apprehension  ihat  the  attempt  ut  revenge  might  be 
resistetl  by  the  body  of  the  Keppoch  clan,  since  they  themselves  did 
not  think  proper  to  interfere.  The  bard,  after  traversing  a  great  part 
of  the  western  coast  aiul  the  isles,  among  the  Macdonalds,  at  length 
applied  to  the  head  of  the  Seaforth  family,  the  chiefs  of  which  had 
originally  been  stewards  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  resented  the 
positive  denial  w  hich  he  there  received,  by  a  bitter  and  railing  phi« 
lippic.  Disappointment  could  not  divert  the  stern  spirit  of  John  Lom 
from  Its  fixed  purpose,  and  he  still,  with  unwearied  perseverance, 
continued  his  pilgrimage  of  vengeance.  One  of  the  island  chieftains 
had  given  a  promise  of  aid,  winch  he  a|)pearcd  afterwards  inclined  to 
evade  '  and,  having  seen  Jo!m  l^oin  coming  for  the  third  time  to  so* 
licit  assistance,  and  iisked  him  what  he  had  then  to  say,  the  bard 
rouglily  replied — “  A  chieftain  of  the  clan  Col/a  is  to  be  believetl  only 
“  when  he  performs,  never  when  he  promises.”  That  chieftain  did 
at  last  send  such  an  armed  force,  as  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  bard,  who  from  his  observation  of  the  temper  of  his  own 
clan,  concluded  that  although  unwilling  to  take  the  ta^k  of  vengeance 
in  iheir  own  hands,  they  w'ould  be  but  little  disposed  to  prevent  the 
punishment  of  the  murderers  hy  a  kindred  band.  The  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  all  possible  expedition  and  secrecy  under  the  conduct  of 
the  bard,  now  rejoicing  at  the  near  prospect  of  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  he  had  during  many  years  unremittingly  laboured; 
and,  having  reached  the  Keppoch  territory*  it  appeared  that  Jolin 
Lom  had  calculated  rightly  us  to  tlie  disposition  of  his  clan,  or  had 
managed  the  matter  with  so  much  privacy  and  address,  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger  was  not  known  till  it  was  too  late  to  c'^cape  or  pro¬ 
vide  for  effectual  defence.  The  murderers,  closely  followed,  were 
found  togeiher  about  the  head  of  the  inhabited  part  of  Glenspean  ; 
and  ull  of  them,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  put  to  death.  This 
seen>ed  hardly  enougli  for  the  vengeance  of  liie  hard,  who,  with  his 
Lochaber  axe,  hacked  off'  their  seven  heads.  The  heads  were  sent 
to  Glengary,  for  what  reason  w'us  not  mentioned,  hut  possibly  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  nearest  territory  possessed  hy  a  hrancl*  of  the  clan 
Coilat  or  perhaps  because  the  armed  force  came  from  that  quarter, 
«nd  not  from  the  isles.  A  well,  or  fountain,  in  Glengary,  in  which 
the  heads  were  stilted  to  have  been  washed,  still,  it  w  as  said,  bears 
the  name  of  The  Weil  of  Seven  Heads;  and  it  was  added  that  the 
present  or  some  former  chieftain  of  Glengary  had  caused  seven  heada 
to  be  sculptured  upon  a  huge  stone,  or  block  of  marble,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  this  event.’ 

If  the  portrait  uhich  is  drawn  of  .lolin  Lom  he  accurate,  we 
marvel  that  we  have  not  long  since  been  iiitro<fueed  to  him,  or 
to  some  counterpart  of  so  excellent  a  personage  among  lifs  fra¬ 
ternity,  ill  the  “  Tales  ”  wc  have  repeatedly  referred  to,  and 
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isWicU  liavo,  wo  beliovo,  t!ic  merit  of  beins^  far  lew  of  fietKin? 
than  of  arbitrarily  uio<lifie(i  memorials  of  real  events,  and  per. 
soiial  recollections. 

*  The  life  of  .lolin  Loin  was  passed  in  wandering  about  over  tW 
highlands,  in  the  iiKiniitT  of  the  latter  barda,  who  were  mere  vugraati 
and  sturdy  beggars,  but  with  this  diil’eience,  that  instead  of  folicitiiig 
alms  by  way  of  favour  and  charity,  they  demanded  free  quarters,  tad 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  os  things  to  w  hich  they  were  entitled  of 
right  in  virtue  of  their  hardship.  Lpon  this  ground,  land-owners, 
great  and  small,  with  their  servants,  pedlars,  taylors,  shoemaken, 
and  i>eople  of  all  descriptions,  were  laid  under  contribution  ;  and  the 
danger  of  disputing  the  right  w  as  so  well  known  from  the  cuarsc  and 
filthy,  Imt  strong  and  epigrammatic  railings  in  verse,  which  were 
vented  against  the  very  few'  who  had  the  hardihood  to  be  recuiaotf 
that  the  title  w  as  almost  universally  admitted,  and  the  supplies  pronpt* 
ly,  if  not  eheerfully,  furnished.  Extravagant  praises  were  the  re¬ 
ward  of  particular  favourites  ;  and  both  in  adulation  and  satire,  aH 
rt'gord  to  truth  wns  entirely  and  even  professedly  disclaimed.  The 
object  was,  in  every  instance,  to  proiluce  the  most  perfect  snccimei 
either  of  Hattery  or  railing  ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  with  the  bank 
to  exercise  their  powers,  and  try  the  fertility  of  their  inveution,  by 
•eUx'ting  some  indiiferent  or  imaginary  person,  and  loading  him  fii^ 
with  the  grossest  and  most  unbouiidetl  adulation,  and  then  with  the 
foulest  and  bitterest  abuse.  John  Loiu  having  mentioned  to  a  fa¬ 
vourite  that  lie  meant  to  compose  a  song  in  his  praise,  and  the  other 
insisting  that  it  should  contain  nothing  but  the  truth ;  the  bard,  al¬ 
though  much  miglit  with  truth  be  said,  refused  to  praise  upon  theie 
tenns.  His  talent,  however,  lay  much  more  towards  railing,  which 
was  likewise  more  to  his  taste,  and  better  suited  to  the  stern,  sullen, 
and  inexorable  nature  of  his  character ;  and  many  epigrammatic  say¬ 
ings  of  that  description,  botli  by  him  and  of  him,  are  still  remember¬ 
ed.  (hie  of  the  latter  kind,  by  a  Kobertson  of  Straloch,  is  a  tolera¬ 
bly  just  account  of  the  general  mode  of  life  led  by  the  bards  of  the 
period ; 

Jolin  Loin  tlie  greedy, 

A  bard  from  his  hii  th, 

Ever  railing  and  needy, 

A  night  on  each  hearth. 

‘  fic  was  naturally  taciturn,  and  little  clis^mc-ed  to  contribute  dm 
Species  ot  amusement  by  singing  ami  recitation,  w'hieli  the  bards  oto- 
ally  reckoned  it  their  duty  to  furnish  in  retuiu  for  their  fore  and  ic- 
coinniodalion  ;  and,  in  one  particular,  like  the  singer  Tigellius,  aevtf 
tung  when  called  upon.  I'ho.-sc  who  were  fond  of  tliat  Jimusemeott 
and  understood  the  bard’s  humour,  commeiu*cd  a  blundering  recita¬ 
tion  of  some  favourite  song  or  poem,  upon  wliich  the  bard,  after  ea- 
cluiming,  “  Silenee,  beast,  it  was  thus  said  by  t!ie  author,”  pro* 
cecdeil  with  the  recitation  in  tlie  proper  manner.  Leing  a  keen  Ja¬ 
cobite,  like  the  generality^  of  his  clan,  and  a  niortd  hater  of  the 
»Suxons,  tlie  public  events  of  the  lime  afforded  him  abundant  subject 
aad  provoeatioa  for  tl:c  exercise  of  his  railing  talcut.  He  hinifdf 
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nothing  of  reading  or  writing,  but  several  ot'his  sougt  have  been 
priuted,  and  unioiig  ullicrs,  u  bitter  philippic  against  the  Union  be- 
tircen  England  and  Scotland,  which  is  remarkable  for  tlie  cordial  iu- 
un^ity*  and  perhaps  for  the  truth  ami  justice,  of  tl»e  railing  against 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  the  mode  of  bringing  about  tliat 
event,  and  especially  against  a  nobleman  of  u  very  ancient  Scottish 
fomily,  who  was  supposed  to  have  received  a  large  share  of  the  money 
distributed  on  tliat  occasion.’ 


Art.  VIII.  D dim  Refuted  :  or  Plain  Hensons  for  being  a  Christian. 
By  T  homas  Ilnrtwcll  Horne,  M.  A.  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street  London.  12ino. 
pp.  80.  Price  h'.  1819. 

IIORXK  has  liere  compressed  in  the  compass  of  a  £ew 
pages,  the  substance  of  the  leatling  arguments  in  defeuoe 
of  Christianity,  which  are  to  he  found  ^  iu  the  works  of  Hisliops 

*  Porteus,  \\  alsoii,  and  Marsh,  of  Doctors  Larduer,  Ijtduuil, 

*  Macknight,  Daley,  Ryan,  and  Wheeler,  aud  other  euiineiit 

*  writers,’  11  is  object  is,  ‘  to  furnish  such  iw  have  ucithor 

*  means  nor  leisure  to  procure,  or  to  read,  more  vcluiuinoi^ 

*  treatises,  with  a  cheap^  concise,  aud  useful  manual  of  tin* 

‘  evidences  for  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  tlie  Scriptures.’  And 
lip  has  been  inducerl  to  draw  it  up  at  this  period,  by  tlie  hope  of 
its  cuntribiitiiig  in  some  degree  to  counteract  the  elU’Cl  of  those 
compeiuliums  of  infidelity  which  are  now  spreading  a  moral 
pi'stilence  among  tlie  lower  orders.  It  is  divided  into  four 
sections  :  the  first  briefly  sums  up  tlie  arguments  by  which  n 
Divine  Revelutiun  lias  been  siiowii  to  be  not  only  possible,  ami 
probable,  but  absolutely  necessary ;  the  second  establishes  the 
goiiuineiicss  und  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writiiigN  ;  the 
third,  the  credibility  of  the  historical  records  contained  iu  the 
Dill  and  New  Testaments  ;  and  the  foiirtli  is  devoted  to  tlie 
cx))lanution  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  inspiration  under 
wliich  the  Scriptures  were  written,  comprising  a  staleincMit 
of  both  the  external  and  the  internal  evidences  of  their  Divine 
aulbority.  In  the  Notes  will  he  found  a  very  useful  Mablc  of 

*  the  principal  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  with  their 
‘  accom|)!ishmenfs  as  related  in  the  New  Testament.’  The 
Tract  appears  to  us  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care,  aud 
with  the  advantage  of  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
cliief  works  on  the  Deistical  controversy  ;  und  we  trust  lliat  it 
>Vdl  amply  fulfil  the  Compiler’s  pious  and  patriotic  motive,  so 
far,  at  all  evciils,  as  to  prevent  those  into  whose  hands  it  may 
fall,  from  being  shaken  in  their  religious  principles  by  the 
auperficial  cavils  of  llie  profligate  infidel. 

in  all  treatises  of  this  kind,  however,  wc  must  confess  that 
the  Christian  advuicate  seems  to  us  to  take  too  low  a  ground, 
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and  to  compromise,  in  some  deforce,  the  transcendent  claims  of 
i>i  vine  KeveLiiiofi,  in  acting  upon  the  defensive.  Perha|M,  thii 
is  tinavouittble,  since,  for  tlie  sake  of  uninformed  and  welUdis* 
po««ed  jiersons  uho  inii^ht  ho  caui^ht  in  (he  s))ecious  sophistry  of 
scepticism,  il  is  lii^iily  important  that  the  cavils  of  objectors 
should  be  ri  |u‘lled  ;  am)  notliin^  can  bo  mure  opposite  lutliesl^le 
ut  the  Divine  Teacher,  uhu  characterized  himself  as  meek  andlovtlv 
in  lu'Hrt,than  the  arro^^aiice  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Horaf, 
togiiird  our  readers  against  supposing;  that  any  thint^  of  tlib 
spirit  disgraces  hU  pa^es.  But  there  is  a  contrary  extreme  to  be 
avoided.  Christianity  is  not  to  he  exiiihited  us  u  system  which 
addresses  men  as  philosoj)hers,  invitimr  acceptance  on  the^^ruund 
of  the  rationality  or  purity  of  its  doctrines.  It  is  a  dispensation  of 
mercy  to  sinners,  whom  it  adtlresscs  at  once  in  the  lan^iia!*e  of 
authoritative  command,  and  of  persuasive  mercy.  It  is  the  con¬ 
science,  not  the  reason,  therefore^  which  shoidd  he  the  prime 
subject  of  attack  :  and  amon^  the  foremost  reasons  for  bein^  a 
Cbiistian,  we  wish  ever  to  see  placed,  such  as  have  relation  to 
the  wants,  and  the  ho|>es,  and  the  fears  of  dyin<^  men.  We 
noticed  one  pussa£;e  in  this  little  'rract,  which,  as  the  Author 
meant  il  to  he  understood,  has  a  just  meanin";  but  it  furnishes 
an  illustration  of  (he  inadeipiate  (one  of  vindication,  if  that  term 
must  be  used  in  such  a  reference,  to  whicli  we  have  alluded. 

*  But  God  Almighty  docs  not  weWk  miracles  to  make  men  religious; 
he  only  means  to  set  the  truth  before  them,  as  rational  and  accountable 
beings.  In  all  places  men  may  embrace  it  if  they  please,  or,  if  thc)' 
please,  they  may  reject  it.  God  performs  his  part  by  placing  il  before 
them.* 

Alas,  if  God  did  not  work  miracles  to  make  men  religious! 
Alas,  if  lie  merely  placed  truth  before  the  unrenewed  and  darkened 
mind  of  the  sinner  I  This,  we  are  sure,  is  not  IMr.  Iloinc’s 
theology;  but  in  det’endiiii:;  religion,  he  has  imperceptibly  caught 
a  langua^ge  foreign  from  the  style  in  which  he  would  from  the 
pulpit  comnunui  men  to  repent.  'Fhcrc  lie  would  hohily  proclaiir, 

lie  that  believeth  shall  he  saved  nor  would  he  stop  at  tlic 
half-aniumcintiou  of  the  alternative.  And  this  is  tlie  testimony 
which  we  would  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the  wretched  purcliasers 
of  Carlile’s  infamous  trash.  We  would  say,  So  far  as  regards 
man,  you  may  embrace  religion  if  you  please,  or,  if  you  please, 
you  may  reject  it.  We  wish  not  to  call  in  the  civil  luagistrata 
either  to  protect  or  to  enforce  the  religion  of  Jesus.  But,  as 
regards  the  Divine  author  of  this  book,  it  is  not  left  to  your  mere 
pleasure  to  embrace  or  to  reject  it ;  it  is  not  simply  placed  before 
you.  Y  ou  will,  in  rejecting  it,  outrage  your  own  consciences, 
and  you  will  reject  it  at  the  certain  peril  of  your  souls. 

But  in  selecting  perhaps  the  only  objectionable  sentence  m 
Mr.  Horne’s  tract,  we  shall  be  sorry  if  we  have  at  all  weakened 
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fbc  deserved  encomium  which  we  have  passed  in>on  his  per¬ 
formance.  We  most  conlially  recommend  it  for  ^cMieral  ciroida- 
lion,  and  have  no  doubt  of  its  hein:r  adapteti  to  iiselulness.  We 
subjoin  a  short  extract  by  way  of  specimen. 

*  It  were  no  difHcult  task  to  adduce  other  examples  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  if  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  tract  would 
permit.  1  shall  tluTefore  add  but  two  more  instances  in  illustration  of 
the  evidence  from  propheey. 

*  The  first  is,  the  long  apostacy  and  general  corruption  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Christianity,  so  plainly  foretold,  and  under  such  express  and 
particular  characters  in  the  apostolic  writings;  which,  all  the  world 
muy  see,  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  chureh  of  Koine.  In 
dial  church,  we  behold  (in  the  Pope),  one  who  opposeth  and  cxalteth 
himself  above  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  sittin^rjis  Gad  in  the  church 
of  (jodf  and  shnving  himself  that  he  is  God,  whose  cominj^  is  after  the 
veorkin<r  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders  (pre¬ 
tended  miracles),  and  xvith  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  ; 
commanding  the  worship  of  demons,  angels,  or  departed  saints ; 
forbidding  to  marry  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats.  In  short 
we  see  the  characters  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  and  the  harlot 
of  Babylon,  now  exemplified  in  every  particular,  and  in  a  city  that  is 
K'atcd  upon  seven  mountains ;  so  that,  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  sat 
for  ills  picture,  a  more  accurate  likeness  could  not  have  been  drawn, 

*  The  other  fnstance  alluded  to,  is  the  present  spread  4)f  iiifideiit^, 
the  eiforts  of  which  to  subvert  the  Christian  faitli  (we  know)  will 
ultimately  be  in  vain,  for  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevaiP’  against 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Among  the  various  signs  of  the  last  days,  that 
is,  (luring  the  continuance  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  or  the  prevalence 
of  Christianity  in  the  world,  it  is  foretold  that  “  there  shall  c  me  setters 
and  lUiKkers  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  who  separate  themselves,  by 
apostacy,  sensual,  not  having  the  spirit,  lovers  of  their  ownselves, 
covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful, 
unholy,  without  natural  affection,  truce-breakers,  false  acatsers,  imon» 
tinent,  fercc,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady,  high- 
minded,  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God  ;  having  a  form  of 
godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof f*  (Acts  iii.  .‘1.  Jude  18,  19, 

1  Tim.  iii.  2,  Fy, )  These  predictions  point  at  the  true  source  of  all 
infidelity,  and  of  men’s  motives  for  scoffing  at  religion. 

**  The  (lospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pure  and  holy;  it  requires  holiness 
of  heart  and  of  life,  and  enjoins  submission  to  civil  government  as  an 
ordinance  of  God.  The  safety  of  all  states  depends  upon  religion  ;  it 
ministers  to  social  order,  untf  confers  stability  upon  government  and 
laws.  «'  Religion,  unfeignedly  loved,”  (s.ays  the  venerable  and 
judicious  Hooker,)  “  pcrfccteth  men’s  abilities  unto  nil  kinds  of 
virtuous  services  in  the  commonwealth  while  infidelUy,  immorality, 
Oful sedition  usually  go  hatid  in  hand.  In  the  present  slate  of  the  world, 
lofidelity  is  closely  allied  with  the  revolutionary  question ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  those  who  are  eager  to  revolutionize  all  existing 
goveruments,  uuder  the  pretence  of  promoting  the  liberty  and 
pto.»perity  of  luankiud,  are  alike  iufideU  in  precept  and  in  practice* 
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The  one  is  •  necessary  consequence  of  the  oilier,  for  scepticism  subvem 
the  whole  foundation  of  morals;  it  nut  only  tends  to  corrupt  theoior^ 
U»u*,  hill  also  promotes  ihe  growth  of  vanity,  ferocity,  and  liccniiom. 
ness.  Hence,  pre»un»ptiious  and  impatient  of  subordination,  thfk 
*  scoffers’  and  *  mockers’  wish  to  tollow  their  own  lusts,  and  coa* 
iie<|uently  cannot  endure  the  s:ilatary  restraints  of  the  Gospel ;  there¬ 
fore  they  lalmur  to  prove  that  it  U  not  true,  in  order  that  they  mt) 
get  rid  of  its  injunctions ;  and  as  l  idiculing  religion  is  the  most  likel| 
way  to  depreciate  truth  in  the  sight  of  lije  unreilecting  muhitu^^ 
scoffers,  having  no  solid  argument  to  produce  against  revelation,  en¬ 
deavour  to  burlesque  some  parts  of  it,  and  fulscdy  cliarge  others  with 
being  contradictory  ;  they  then  affect  to  laugh  at  it,  and  get  '^upericad 
thinkers  to  laugh  with  them.  At  length,  tliey  succeed  in  pei$usdii| 
themselves  that  it  is  a  forgery,  and  then  throw  the  reins  loose  on  the 
neck  of  their  evil  propensities.  The  history  of  revolutionary  France 
and  Germany, — the  avow  ed  “  contempt  of  religion,  morbid  iiisensihility 
to  morals,  desecrated  sabbaths,  and  abandonment  to  aniusemenU  the 
most  frivolous,  to  pleasures  knit  in  one  eternal  dance,”  which  niil 
prevail  in  France  us  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  continent, — the  rapid 
strides  with  winch  infidelity  is  advancing  in  North  America,  and  the 
unceasing  efforts  which  at  this  time  are  ninking  to  disseminate  intidelity 
in  every  class  of  siH'iety  in  this  country,  are  ail  so  many  contirmatniB 
of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  prophecies.’ — pp.  4G — 4S, 


Aft.  IX.  Xartvtixyf  of  a  Private  Soldier^  in  one  of  Ills  Majettyt 
JKeu^iwenis  of  Foot.  Written  by  Himself.  Detailing  many  Or* 
cnmstances  relative  to  the  Irish  Kebeliion,  in  1798,  the  Lxpcdkiia 
to  Holland  in  1791,  and  the  Fix  ped  it  ion  to  Egypt  in  IhOl ;  aad 
giving  a  particnlnr  Account  of  his  religious  History*  and  Experienea, 
\Vith  a  iVefaco.  Ily  the  Uev.  Ralph  W  ardlaw.  ‘24>mo.  pp,  18(1^ 
Glasgow,  IS  19. 

*V|  W.  W'ARDLAW’S  name  will  he,  to  all  who  know  Ids  cha- 
raeter,  a  sutricient  pledge  of  the  genuineness  of  this  intf- 
resting  little  narrative,  ;is  will  as  of  its  fitness  for  puhikrtlioa. 
'i'be  subject  ol  the  .Memoir  lias  been  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  clinrih  iimlev  his  pastoral  care,  and  has  during  tlwt 
pcrioil  sustaiiu'il  a  eousistcni  and  exemplary  profession.  The 
Narrative  is  written  with  gn^t  simplicity  and  ingciuiousneii. 
li  drawa  a  picture  of  the  liorrors  of  war,  uiiexaggenitiM  by  sea* 
tlment  or  taney,  such  as  tlic  reality  appeared  to  a  bra  re  unit, 
xthich  will  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  reader.  Tfct 
military  details  are  exceedingly  iiiteresiing,  alliiougb  they  »i 
such  only  as  fell  under  the  notice  of  a  private ;  ]>erliaps  they  are  Ihi 
luore  interesting  on  that  account.  But  wiiat  will  chieilf  reoo®*' 
loeiid  the  work  to  religious  readers,  is  the  instructive  actH* 
uhkh  it  presents,  of  the  ‘  workings  of  a  sensible  arid  thougHW 
*^ii>iod,  and  of  a  conscience  which  had  never  eotirelj’ 

‘.early  in>j»ressioiis,’  under  the  strongly  exciting  circumalaliC^, 
oik  a  military,  life ^ 
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*  the  convictions,  ani!  di^tre^scs,  and  rea^min^,  the  self  rightcoua 
■fid  seir-roiMdcMu  rc' du  ionv,  hiv\  l*ic  nect‘>?aiy  rriilur**ii  und  incoiw 
listencics  ut*  an  HM\*k**ncd  but  unrenewed  state;  the  natural  reluct* 
loce  of  nan  to  part  wu.i  u  ff,  to  plead  guilty,  and  to  depend  on  grace; 
tod  V'-*t  the  entire  iiu**tic.u:y  of  every  thing  hut  thit  grace  either  tp 
impiri  satiil  ictory  and  steilhv<«t  |)eace  to  the  conscience,  or  to  produce 
in  the  heart,  a  principle  of  vigorous  und  chcerfuli  consistent  and  per* 
fevering  obedience  * 

The  remarkM  which  are  scattered  throus^lioiit  this  volumry 
UiouiTh  |>erfectly  iinutr'Cted,  arc  sometimcH  his^hly  [H*rtineni  and 
leHHibie.  Ill  Ireland,  the  Writer  ha,!  forced  upon  his  obserTa* 
tbn  *  theyeroci/y  of  civil  war,*  us  being  altendetl  with  *  barba* 

*  ritiea  not  now  practised  in  the  natio!)al  wars  of  Europe.*  The 
iacideiits  he  cites  in  proof  of  this  remark,  are  disgusting  in  the 
eitroine 

The  following  account  of  a  spontanooiis  train  of  reflections, 
that  p  issed  ihroiigli  liis  ir.iiid  us  he  was  hcgiimiiig  to  riH^uver 
from  an  infectious  fever,  during  which  his  conscience  had  sug- 
grsteil  his  unfitness  for  iinpeiidiiig  death,  will  give  no  mean  iiu- 
pressioii  of  the  VVriter*8  understanding. 

*  As  1  began  to  recover,  I  turned  my  thoughts  more  closely  than 
before,  to  those  places  of  Scripture,  which  describe  hell,  the  place  of 
torment.  1  examined  what  the  scripture  s.iid  of  its  awlui  nature ;  that 
it  ifc  “a  tearful  thing,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  — for 
“  who  knoweth  the  power  of  his  anger  and  “  our  God  u  a  con¬ 
suming  fire.**  I  found  also,  that  the  Scripture  evidence  of  its  being 
eihlless  in  its  duration,  was  as  conclusive  as  that  of  the  endless  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  happiness  of  heaven.  He  wlio  said  tiiat  the  one  was 
eurnal,  said  the  same  of  the  other.  But,  when  contemplating  tins 
awful  subject,  I  was  at  times  tempted  to  think.  **  It  may  be,  that 
although  God  has  said  so,  he  may  not  intend  to  execute  this  drea^iful 
threatening  to  the  full  extent;  there  may  be  a  future  period,  in  wliicli 
be  will  extend  mercy  to  his  creatu.es,  but  whicli  he  has  kept  hid  from 
the .11,  for  wise  purposes,  that  they  might  not  presume  on  his  mercy, 
tnd  spend  their  present  lives  in  sin,  und  not  repjnt  in  tliis  world,  be- 
csuie  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  repent  in  the  next.’* — But  this 
reasoning  did  not  long  deceive  me;  for  1  continued  to  ponder  the 
Inject,  and  I  saw  that  such  a  notion,  did  not  consist  with  the  vera- 
pitv  of  G(h1.  He  could  not.  say  one  thing  while  he  intended  another; 
if  1  admitted  that  he  said  one  thing,  and  intended  anotlier,  with  rc*- 
*pMt  to  the  duration  of  punishment  in  hell,  it  would  with  equal  con* 
Mitency,  apply  to  what  lie  said  of  the  endlcM  happiness  of  heaven, 
^  so  reader  uncertain  any  hope  that  might  be  built  upon  the  pro* 
loiscofit;  and  if  the  principle  were  in  one  case  admitted,  it  would 
fltrow  loose  all  his  promises  and  threatenings,  respecting  both  this 
w^lcl  and  next;  for  we  should  still  have  roo  n  to  think,  God  hat 

M,  but  he  does  not  mean  so.— 1  altvi  reflected  it  God  ht  s^id, 
d*ai  the  punishment  of  hell  shall  be  etern  li,  but  ha<  a  sccie.  purpose 
^  mercy  at  some  distant  period;  if  this  is  a  secret  ot  hit  own,  how  coa 
VoL.  Xll.  N.S.  ^  1 
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any  one  know  it  ?  If  he  has  not  told  it,  how  is  it  pofsihle  for  m  ooe 
to  find  out  that  which  God  intends  should  be  secret  ?  Reflection' upos 
this  idea,  put  an  end  to  the  speculation,  us  being  n  irross  ahsurait^ 

I  also  reflected  upon  the  nature  ofsin;*-!  said  to  myself,  **  supposing 
I  were  cast  into  hell  for  the  sins  of  luy  present  life,  would  I  retseto 
commit  sin  when  there?  and  if  1  did  what  was  in  itself  sinful  in  btH, 
would  the  torments  of  the  place  excuse  it  ?  would  the  justice  of  God 
take  no  cognizance  of  what  1  did  there?”  This  was  a  piercing  exe^ 
cise  to  my  mind,  but  it  was  salutary:  and  1  believe  1  was  indebted  to 
what  I  had  read  in  Boston’s  Fourfold  State  for  it,  although  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  at  the  time.  1  answered  the  above  oueries  in  this  way:  If, 
when  I  am  in  a  state  of  partial  suffering  here,  1  am  not  able  togufler 
without  being  ut  least  impatient  and  fretful,  if  I  do  not  actually  com. 
plain  and  murmur; — how  can  I  expect  to  behave  any  better  in  hell? 
My  present  sufferings  do  not  excuse  the  sins  I  commit  under  them* 

1  shall  then,  us  well  us  now,  be  a  subject  of  the  justice  of  God;  and 
when  I  shall  he  suffering  for  ptist  sins,  that  will  he  no  excuse  for  the 
commission  of  new  ones;  if  1  am  to  make  the  debt  of  sin  less  by  suf¬ 
fering  for  it,  1  must  not  contract  more  debt  ut  the  time  1  am  paying 
the  old;  for  if  1  do,  1  shall  continue  to  be  a  debtor ;  and  as  long 
continue  to  commit  sin,  1  must  continue  to  suffer  for  if,  for  the  daims 
of  Divine  justice  are  indispensible.  Following  out  these  reflection!, 
put  a  complete  end  to  ail  speculation,  of  the  probability,  or  possibility, 
of  ever  finding  any  portion  of  happiness  if  1  aid  not  obtain  the  pardon 
of  my  sins,  and  deliverance  from  sin  itself,  before  1  leR  this  world,  and 
appealed  in  the  presence  of  God. —  fhese  speculations  show,  that  my 
mind  was  ready  to  catch  at  any  tiling,  that  appeared  to  furnish  the 
least  hope,  however  delusive  it  might  be;  for  when  1  looked  forward 
to  eternity,  not  having  the  confidence,  that  arises  from  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  os  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  not  discerning  the  doc* 
trine  of  his  complete  atonement,  and  justifying  righteousness,  1  wii 
glad  to  lay  holu  of  any  thing  that  appeared  to  afford  the  smallsil 
glimpse  of  hope,  rather  tlian  be  without  hope  altogether.*  pp.  78 — 81. 

The  Writer  was  present  at  the  landing  of  the  troops  at  Aboukir 
Bay,  on  the  8ih  of  March,  1801.  The  regiment  to  which' hi 
was  attached,  was  intended  to  have  been  one  of  those  whtek 
landed  first,  hut  it  was  so  much  weakened  by  the  prevaleoWof 
fever,  tliat  another  was  substituted.  The  scene  which  took 
place  on  this  occasion  has  been  often  described.  But  our  readers 
will  not  be  displeased  to  peruse  the  account  given  by  one  who, 
in  the  bumble  but  eflicient  capacity  of  a  private,  was  engaged  in 
the  achievement. 

*  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  signal  was  made  for  the 
first  division  of  the  troops  to  get  into  the  boats,  and  at  three  o’clock 
they  were  ordered  to  row  for  their  rendezvous  in  the  rear  of  one  of 
the  light-war  vessels  that  was  anchored  about  a  gun-shot  from  Uw 
shore.  This  was  a  very  fatiguing  service  to  the  seamen ;  because  tki 
fleet  was  so  widely  anchored,  and  many  of  the  large  ships  so  far  froB 
the  shore,  that  it  was  nine  o’clock  before  they  were  all  collected  tw 
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The  enemy  could  see  all  our  movements ;  and  the  una* 
voidable  delays  that  took  place  gave  them  a  fair  opportunity  to  provide 
for  their  defence,  for  they  now  knew  the  only  point  at  which  we  couW 
liod.  1  contemplated  the  scene  with  an  anxious  aching  heart.  The 
suinber  of  troops  in  the  boats  was  about  5500,  and  the  whole  anny 
about  13000>  or  which  there  were  about  1000  sick  at  the  time  of 
landing,  and  of  these  about  400  belonged  to  our  own  regiment.— 
There  were  two  bomb  ketches  and  three  sloops  of  war,  anchoreil 
with  their  broadsides  to  the  shore ;  On  the  right  flank  of  the  boats 
there  were  a  cutter,  two  Turkish  gun- boats,  and  two  armed  launches ; 
and  oil  the  led  flank  a  cutter,  a  schooner,  one  gun-boat,  and  two 
launches.  These  light  vessels  were  to  go  us  near  the  shore  as  the 
water  would  admit,  to  annoy  the  enemy  and  protect  the  boats. 

*  At  nine  o’clock  the  signal  was  macle  for  the  boats  to  advance;  and 
the  whole  line  advanced  at  the  same  instant,  giving  three  loud  cheers. 
**  The  French  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  |>osted  on  the 
top  of  Sand-hills,  forming  the  concave  arc  of  a  circle  on  the  front  of 
about  a  mile,  in  the  centre  of  which  elevated  itself,  a  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  height  of  sixty  yards,  apparently  inaccessible  ”  The  led 
of  this  rUing  grounil  was  a  continu^ition  of  Sand-hills  close  to  the 
shore  gradually  diminishing  in  their  height,  until  they  ended  in  a  long 
flit  tongue  forming  the  entrance  of  Lake  Maudv.  The  ground  to 
the  right  of  the  centre  height  on  the  shore  was  flat,  but  there  were 
clusters  of  thick  bushes,  (such  as  form  the  date  or  palm  tree,)  which 
were  favourable  for  concealing  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  extremity  of 
the  right  stood  the  Castle  of  Aboiikir,  in  which  was  a  large  Martello 
tower,  having  two  brass  32  pounders  on  its  top,  and  whi^,  from  its 
position  and  height,  commanded  nearly  the  whole  shore.  As  soon  as 
the  boats  set  off  for  the  beach,  the  two  bomb  ketches,  and  the  three 
sloops  of  wars  began  to  throw  their  shot  and  shells  upon  the  shore; 
and  the  light  vessels,  stationed  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  boatSt 
moved  along  with  them  and  began  to  Are.  The  bulk  of  the  enenw’a 
field  artillery,  was  in  the  flat  ground  to  the  right  of  the  height  before 
mentioned,  the  rest  w’as  among  the  smaller  Sand-hills  on  the  led  of  it. 
As  suon  ns  the  boats  were  within  the  reach  of  their  shot,  they  opened 
their  tire  on  them;  and  it  appeared  to  be  their  design,  to  make  their 
shot  cross  the  bouts  in  the  centre.  The  heavy  guns  on  the  top  of  the 
tower  in  Aboukir  Castle,  commenced  at  the  same  time  their  Are  oo 
the  right  flank  of  tlic  boats.  The  scene  now'  became  dreadful ;  the 
war  vessels  pouring  whole  broadsides ;  the  bomb  ketches  throwing 
shells,  which  exploding  in  the  air,  formed  numerous  little  clouds ;  and 
the  gun  boats  and  cutters  on  the  flanks  of  the  boats,  exerting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  utmost.  As  none  of  these,  however,  could  approach 
the  shore,  so  near  as  to  be  w  ithin  the  reach  of  gra|>e-sliot,  or  even  to 
have  a  certain  aim,  their  exertions  were  of  little  beneAt  to  the  boats ; 
which  pursued  their  progress  towards  the  shore,  whilst  the  enemy’s 
artillery,  ( pieces,  exclusive  of  the  large  guns  in  Aboukir  Cattle,) 
continued  to  play  upon  them  with  unremitting  activity.  All  eyes 
were  directed  towards  the  boats ;  every  flash  of  the  enemy’s  artillery 
was  noticed ;  and  every  eye  on  the  stretch,  to  discern  where  the  shot 
strike  the  water,  to  observe  if  it  lighted  among  the  boats,  and 
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iFany  of  them  were  damaged- or  sunk;  and  we  too  often  had  ocet« 
ftion  to  picture  toour  miiida,  when  wc  bdw  tut  shiit  strike  in  the  middle 
of  them,  and  produce  disorder,  how  many  it  nuglu  hrtve  killctl,  of 
wouaiied,  or  drowned;  for  my  oviu  part,  although  I  teit  thankful  that 
1  was  not  myself  in  the  boats,  yet  i;*}  feelin)js  for  those  that  were^ 
were  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  painful,  us  if  1  h.id  been  in  theta; 
and  1  believe  that  this  was  the  case,  with  most  of  the  spectatori. 
But  while  *''C  were  thus  feeling  for  th'.*in,  wc  became  increasingly 
:tstonishcd  to  behold  how  the  boats  pressed  forwards  toward  the 
shore;  although  the  wind,  of  which  there  wi:s  a  siuart  hreeze,  wsi 
oguinst  them;  how  well  they  preserved  their  order  under  the  terrible 
Hre  of  the  enemy's  artillery  ;  and  how  quickly  nny  disoruer  produced 
hy  the  shot  that  fell  amongst  them  was  remedied,  fhe  paipfulfeeU 
ings  of  anxious  apprehension  and  suspcnce  experienced  by  those  in 
tlie  boats,  must  hove  been  greatly  heightened  by  the  circumstance, 
that  most  of  the  shells  and  shot  bred  by  our  war  vessels  were  necei> 
sarily  fired  over  their  heads,  they  being  between  the  vessels  and  the 
enemy;  so  that  an  ill  dircvted  shot  from  their  own  ships,  was  at 
dangerous  to  them  as  one  from- the  shore  and  when  buzzing  through 
the  air  over  them,  must  have  been  apprehended  as  one  irum 
cnenry,  about  to  strike  destruction  amongst  them. 

*  As  the  boats  approached  the  shore,  the  enemy  moved  their  artillery 
that  was  on  their  right,  and  drew  it  nearer  to  their  centre.  It  ap« 
neared  to  be  a  part  of  their  object,  to  keep  the  extreme  right  of  the 
bouts,  betwixt  their  artillery  and  the  war  vessels,  and  thus  prevent 
the  war  vessels  from  having  a  clear  opening  to  direct  their  Hre:  and 
indeed  all  our  fire,  from  all  desciiptions  of  vessels,  did  not  seem  to 
inierrupt  for  a  moment  that  of  the  enemy,  or  to  silence  u  single  goD 
all  the  ti.iie  the  troops  were  rowing  to  the  l»each.  When  t‘iey  ap¬ 
proached  near  to  it,  the  enem>  having  drawn  their  artillery  from  the 
riglit,  planted  it  on  the  top  the  centre  height,  which  now  appeared 
to  look  directly  down  ttpon  the  boats :  and  now  came  the  most  trying 
moment.  From  this  elevated  position  they  poured  down  such  a  con^ 
tinued  tire  of  shot,  shell,  and  grape,  asm  \de  us,  wiio  were  looking  on, 
aoprehend  that  few  would  reach  the  shore,  ^oine  di  order  too  ap¬ 
pealing  among  the  ho.tta  increased  our  f^ars  but  at  this  instant  we 
iieard  them  hegir  lu  cheer,  and  saw  them  press  forwards  with  re¬ 
doubled  vigio’.r,  vVe  soon  observed  the  -ighl  flank  of  the  boats  reach 
the  shore  under  the  ceiuie  height,  and  the  mm  form  immediately  on 
the  beach  ;  wliile  the  eneniy  ^rom  the  top  of  the  height,  poured  down 
gr.ipc-shot,  as  well  us  tiie  tire  of  muaketry  from  a  line  of  infantry 
which  was  ranged  along  it  In  a  few  seconds  the  40th  flank  com¬ 
panies  and  thi’  t^‘fd  regiment  were  in  line  ;  and,  without  firing  a  shot, 
nscendcd  the  height  in  the  fice  of  the  enemy.  This  movement  was 
clearly  seen  by  the  whole  fleet,  and  attracted  all  eves.  The  spec- 
tuiurs  begvin  to  trcmole,  lest  the  enemy  sliould  drive  them  down 
again ;  hut  we  .were  astonished  to  see#  with  what  rapidity  and  order 
they  moumeJ  tlic  steep  face  of  the  height.  They  were  soon  close  to 
the  t'ncmy,aiul  charged  them  with  lou*l  cheers  ;  when  the  enemy  fled, 
and  in  an  instant  both  parties  were  out  of  sight.  The  42d  regiment^ 
winch  had  landed  and  formed,  was  now  seen  ascending  the  leflof  th« 
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height.  And  charging  the  enemy  opposed  to  them ;  who  also  fled  and 
(liiappcared.  VVe  now  turned  our  attention  more  to  the  left;  where 

Etrtofthe  troops  were  iiirtning  on  the  beach,  but  the  left  of  the  boats 
td  not  yet  reached  the  shore.  '!*be  eiiemy,  who  had  been  posted 
among  the  smaller  Sand-hills,  as  soon  id:  the  bouts  came  near  the  shorO, 
nnhed  down  into  the  water,  bred  into  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  landing.  A  party  of  cavalry  also  charged  those  who 
were  in  the  act  of  landing,  which  product  a  temporary  confusion; 
but  they  were  soon  wholly  repulsed.  All  the  troops  were  landed,  and 
the  beach  and  the  heights  that  lined  it  cleared  of  the  enemy,  1  believe, 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  by  the 
spectators  but  the  empty  boats  hoisting  their  sails,  and  proceeding 
frith  all  possible  speed  to  receive  the  second  division.  Some  of  them 
fo  m  reached  the  ship  [  was  in,  and  with  all"  haste  we  got  into  them 
and  rowed  for  the  shore.  On  the  way  I  saw  some  boats  swamped, 
which  had  been  struck  with  large  shot ;  but  the  men  who  were  in 
them  had  been  picked  up  by  the  small  boats,  which  followed  those 
thnt  had  troops  in  them,  for  this  express  purpose.  The  number  of 
busts  th.^t  were  seriously  damaged,  was  smad  compared  with  what 
might  have  been  expected  ;  but  they  were,  in  general,  less  or  more 
|)frforated  with  grape-shot  and  musketry.  The  boat  in  which  I  was, 
tisd  an  onr  broken,  and  was  otherwise  damaged ;  but  none  of  the 
men  were  killed  or  seriously  wounded  in  her.*  pp.  87—93. 

A  circumstance  whieii  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  lindin!?  was,  that  the  artillery  had  been  United  along  with 
till' lirst  division  ;  was  drawn  by  seamen.  The  enemy  were 
astonished  to  find  tliat  it  began  to  play  upon  them  as  soon  as  the 
musquetry  of  the  infantry.  r* 

Qur  Narrator  was  engaged  in  the  skirmish  of  the  Idtb,  in 
which  his  regiment  sutfereil  severely.  There  were  few  of  his 
comrades  who  had  not  their  clothes  cut  in  several  places ;  and 
many  received  euntusioiis,  which,  he  says,  wouhl  have  proved 
mortal  had  the  French  loaded  their  pieces  properly. 

*  It  was  said  that  they  did  not  use  the  ramrod  in  loading,  which 
enabled  them  to  tire  witli  greater  rapidity ;  but  the  charge  being  loose 
in  their  pieces,  the  shot  did  not  fly  so  true  to  its  direction,  and  was  in 
many  cases  weak;  making  only  a  contusion,  in  place  of  perforating 
the  body.  This  partly  accounts  for  such  a  long  continued  and  tre¬ 
mendously  superior  fire*  not  being  so  destructive  as  might  have  been 
apprehended.' 

in  the  battle  of  the  20(li,  in  which  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombif 
received  his  mortal  wound,  the  subject  of  this  narrative  was  also 
wounded  in  the  leg,  which  disabled  him  fur  further  service. 
There  is  a  most  aflectiiig  account  of  the  interior  of  a  military 
^pspital,  but  we  liaye  no  room  lor  further  extracts.  ' 
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nnillS  is  certainly  the  most  favourable  s)HH?imeii  of  transit. 

lantic  literature  that  has  yet  fallen  uiutor  our  notice.  It 
is  a  poem  whieh  would  be  its  author's  passport  to  celebrity  in 
any  country  ;  and  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived  in  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  merits,  it  will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  ns  to  tbe 
possible  existence  of  such  an  anomaly  as  native  poetical  genius 
in  nn  American.  Into  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  re¬ 
press  hitherto  tiic  development  of  poetical  invention  in  a  nation 
which  has  contributed  so  respectable  a  pro|)ortion  of  writers  on 
the  physical  sciruces,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  The  state 
of  society  In  the  United  States  is  suilicient  to  account  in  sooic 
degree  for  the  circumstance.  There  is  in  the  national  stock  of 
recollections  and  associations,  a  paucity  of  the  elements  ot  po¬ 
etry.  There  is  in  the  calculating,  sceptical,  self-accommoda¬ 
ting  hahits  of  the  people,  something  counteractive  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry*.  They  nave  no  childhood  of  society  to  go  back  to 
for  legends  of  the  dimly  distant  past,  where  romance  blends  with 
history.  They  bave  no  relics  of  feudal  tyranny  and  papal  su* 
|)erstition,  scattered  over  their  landscapes,  to  please  the  eye  of 
taste,  and  to  form  an  index  to  past  times,  while,  as  being  ruins, 
they  yield  a  feeling  of  complacency.  They  have  none  of  the 
roaster- pieces  of  Art,  to  rekindle,  by  tho  power  of  sympathy, 
the  high  creative  imaginings  which  live  in  the  sculptured  or  pic¬ 
tured  originals.  They  have  fewer  of  the  delusions  of  half-de^ 
fined  sentiment  spread  over  the  scenes  of  real  life.  Perhaps, 
the  deficiency  of  sentiment,  or  rather,  of  that  which  is  the  source 
of  Hcntimcnt,  that  which  excites  and  feeds  the  finer  sensibililioi 
of  our  nature,  the  imagination,  is  the  most  striking  deficiency  *ia 
the  American  character.  Woman,  and  Home,  are  not  the  same 
words — do  not  comprehend  the  same  associations  on  (he  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  they  do  with  ns  :  the  notions  there  pre 
vailing,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Parisians.  Coun¬ 
try  does  not  mean  tlieNaine ;  it  cannot,  so  long  as  half  the  |)0- 
pulation  consists  of  slaves  ;  nor  can  Man  mean  the  same  in 
their  pronunciation  of  the  w*ord,  who  do  not  recognise  the  rights 
of  man.  When  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  habit  of  rc- 
lying  upon  on  imported  literature,  arising  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  native  poverty  and  inferiority,  and  a  calculating  indo- 
Iciice  which  seeks  to  supply  its  wants  at  the  cheapest  rate  of 
exertion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  ul  thut  America  has  bitlierto 
roiliiced  no  genuine  poet,  scarcely  any  one,  indited,  who  has 
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ding,  however,  deserves  to  he  hoard  and  honoured  as  a  brilliant 
exception  ;  and  as  we  arc  not  aware  of  any  other  copy  of  his  poem 
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tlitn  the  one  ^%ith  which  we  have  been  favoured,  having  as  yet 
reached  (liis  country,  we  shall  be  rather  libeml  in  our  eilructs. 

The  Ruck  w  oodsman  is  professedly  a  descriptive  poem.  The 
Author,  that  he  ^  uiay  not  be  charged  with  having  failed  in 

*  a  hat  he  <lid  not  attempt,*  is  anxious  to  have  it  iiuderstood  that 
the  extent  of  his  ticsign  was 

•  to  indicate  to  the  youthful  writers  of  his  native  country,  the  rich 
poetic  resources  with  wliich  it  aboundsi  as  well  as  to  call  their  at¬ 
tention  homey  for  the  means  of  attaining  to  novelty  of  subject,  if  not 
to  originality  in  style  and  sentiment.  The  story  was  merely  assumed 
SI  affording  an  easy  and  natural  way  of  introducing  a  greater  va^ 
nety  of  scenery,  as  well  as  more  diversity  of  cliaraclcr ;  und  whether 
the  writer  shall  ever  attempt  to  complete  his  original  intention  in  the 
construction  of  a  regular  plan,  will  principally  depend  on  the  recep* 
ton  given  to  lliis  experiment,* 

This  poem  is  divided  into  six  l>ooks.  The  first  two  arc  occu» 
pied  with  the  emigration  of  an  individual,  together  with  his  fa*> 
niily,  from  Hudson  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  third  de¬ 
scribes  the  rise  and  flourishing  progress  of  the  infant  settle* 
roent  which  is  subseipiently  formed  there.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
prepare  the  reader  for  a  warlike  irruption  of  the  red  men  on 
the  peaceful  back -set tiers.  The  sixth  describes  the  conflict. 

Basil,  the  emigrant,  had  involved  himself  in  the  cartel  and 
sorrows  of  a  premature  marriage.  His  utmost  exertions  hatl 
been  insufficient  to  keep  pace  witli  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
family.  At  length,  one  trying  winter,  his  health  gave  way. 

*  Rheumatic  agonies  on  Basil  fell. 

And  with  a  rude,  unsparing,  withering  hand 
Cast  him  a  wreck  on  Life's  hard  frozen  strand. 

No  more  his  vigorous  arm  can  strike  the  blow 
That  lays  the  monarch  of  the  woodland  low ; 

No  more,  alas  1  no  more  his  daily  toils 

Teed  his  poor  babes,  and  wake  their  grateful  smiles ;  * 

Tor  when  the  poor  man  sickens,  all  is  gone. 

Health,  food,  and  all  hia  comforts  --every  one.* 


*  Were  I  to  tell  what  Basil  suffered  now, 

What  agonizing  drops  roll’d  down  his  brow, 

As  sad  he  lay  upon  his  stinted  bed, 

Fearing  to  die,  yet  wishing  he  were  dead  ; 

How  through  that  endless  winter,  Want  and  Pain, 
Like  rival  nends,  tugg’d  at  his  heart  and  brain. 
How  when  lib  wife  to  dblant  neighbour’s  home, 
For  work  or  charity  each  day  would  roam. 

Alone  he  lay,  all  desolate  the  while, 

Sooth'd  by  no  kind  caress,  or  offspring*!  smile ; 
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While  other  souadt  there  never  met  his  ear* 

But  iiioaOii  for  food,  thui  smote  his  heart  to  bear; 
l^oweversad  the  story,  or  how  true,  .  * 

The  tale,  alas  I  were  neither  strange  nor  new ;  ,  * 

For  even  in  this — man’s  chosen  resting  place,— 

Thn  nestling  corner  of  the  human  race 
This  new  Medina  of  the  glo^ving  est— 

Wheie  want  hiuU  plenty,  and  the  exile  rest. 

Such  scenes  in  real  life  we  sometimes  see. 

That  blunt  the  keener  edge  of  sympathy,  ^ 

And  teach,  that  rich  and  poor,  the  wise  and  fool, 

Take  lessons  soon  or  late,  in  Misery’s  school,* 

Health  returns  with  the  spring,  but  the  dread  of  undergoing 
such  another  winter,  rou'^ed  in  poor  Basil  the  determination  to 
cinhiacp  any  scheme  which  promised  to  confer  imlcpendence  and 
plenty.  At  lust,  the  tale  of  a  western  land  heyond  the  hills, 
where  a  labourer  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  came  to  bis  ear 
like  iiiiisic.  He  resolved  to  bid  adieu  to  his  native  land,  rather 
than  live  there  a  pan|>er  ;  and  as  be  had  not  quite  so  lung  a  jour-, 
oey  to  take  as  lies  before  our  |>ooi’  fellow-countrymen  when 
they  are  seized  w  ith  the  spirit  of  emigration,  aiul  as  he  probably 
had  not  to  leave  behind  him  all  that  an  Englishman  must  leave, 
— although  home  and  country  are  names  as  dear  to  the  occupant 
of  the  rudest  hut  in  the  most  cheerless  climes,  as  to  the  happier 
native  of  our  own  still  happy  island, — we  think  that  even  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  will  own  that  Basil  was  right.  The  West¬ 
ern  *  firairies’  that  tempteii  Morris  Btrklieek  to  leave  a  good  larm. 
and  filteen  hundred  a  year,  might  serve  well  enough  as  a  refuge 
for  a  poor  Yankee  family,  which  could  better  bear  transplan:!- 
Cion.  Soon  nil  is  ready  :  a  little  covered  cart  held  all  their  store. 


— — — *  But  ere  starting  day 

To  village  cJiurch  poor  si L  bent  his  way.* 

(N.  B.  Our  Basil  was  an  Epis  ^upalian,  which  Morris  is  not* 
we  wish  be  was  !)  Th<*re,  after  morning  service,  the  nci^bb<jiirs» 
old  and  young,  crowd  lound  him,  fuil  of  wonder  at  the  report 
of  his  wihl  project.  Having'  leceivcd  tlie  benediction  of  the 
pastor,  be  shakes  •  ach  ouistrelched  bi.nd,  .  ^  . 


*  Then  sought  the  aged  tret,  beneath  whose  sliade  f  '  i 

His  sire  and  motlier,  siue  by  side  were  laid,  ^  ,4 

Leant  o'er  the  simnle  mounds  that  iiiarkd  the  spot,.  I 

By  all,  save  him,  tuJl  manv  a  year  forgot,  *  .  ’  « 

And  pray’d  to  live  a  life  ot  honest  fame,  *  ,  . 

And  leave  behind,  like  tlieni,  a  .spotless  name.*^  '  "  'z 

^  t  r4  f  §4 

\  The  aecond  book  opens  wiili  the  deacription  of.  the  depvtuQ^ 
of  the  waiuierers  at  morning  dawn.  ^ 

*  The  house  was  lif'dess,  not  a  breething  wight  >  ^  ;  •#  I 
9 '  Abided  there  at  earliest  peep  of  light,  *  «  v '  V  ^  s  •  ef 
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CWd  were  the  windows,  harrM  the  ru^^ic  door,* 

The  tire  wat  quench’d,  to  lighten  never  mure.  * 

'fhe  wife  and  little  ones  to;^-ether  rode,  *  * 

While  BAait  walked,  tor  heavy  wa^  the  load, 

And  meet  it  woe  to  ipare  the  nag  the  while»  ' 

Whose  pilgrimage  waa  many  a  weary  mile.  * 

The  mother's  heart  was  like  to  die  away,  •  • 

As  looking  on  the  nestling  one  that  lay 
Sleeping,  in  smiles,  fast  in  her  circling  arms, 

And  budding  forth  in  all  its  infant  charms  }  '  * 

The  brisk  bovs  laugh’d  to  think  they’d  have  a  ride, 

Nor  seek'd  wnatever  else  might  pass  beside  ;  « 

While  on  the  father's  brow  sat  anxious  care, 

And  brave  resolve  his  fated  Jot  to  bear, 

Whether  mishap  betide,  or  bright  success 
With  full  fruition  his  high  purpose  bless.’ 

•  ♦  •  •  •  •  •  ••  j 
‘  'Twas  sweet  the  morning  minstrelsy  to  hear,  •  ^ 

And  Basiu  felt  it  to  his  heart  must  dear,  *  > 

Although  it  was  no  bright  unsullied  joy. 

Hut  deeply  tinctured  with  a  sad  alloy  ;  « 

Fur  as  with  painful  etfort,  faint  a«)d  slow. 

He  gained  the  height  that  looked  o’er  all  below,  ^ 

And  stopt  to  rest,  and  turn'd  to  gaie  behind, 

A  thousand  tender  thoughts  throng’d  on  his  mind. 

Home  look’d  so  happy  in  the  morning’s  smile,  ^  .. 

He  quin*  furcot  his  suifcnngs'there  erewliile,  ’  '  ' 

And  but  fur  honest  sliame,  that  makes  ut  fear  "  "  '  * 

The  pointed  finger  and  the  taunting  sneer,'  '  « 

That  never  fail  to  greet  the  wav' ring  nun  -  *  ^  * 

Who  weakly  swerves  from  any  settled  plan,  ' .  t 

He  had  return'd,  though  certain  there  again 


To  meet  his  old  associates.  Want  and  Pain. 

Ah !  there  is  something  in  the  name  of  home, 

That  sounds  so  sweetly  as  afar  we  roam! 

And  who  has  worried  through  this  world  so  lone,  *  > 

But  iu  his  wand’niigs  this  m  truth  has  known,  **’ 

Whate’er  may  happen,  wheresoe'er  we  roam,  ^ 

However  homely,  still  there’s  nought  like  home.'  > 


These  last  six  lines,  wbirh  we  do  not  quote  as  a  faTuiirahJ^ 
specimen  of  the  poetry,  will  furnish  an  ihusiration  of  Uie  disad¬ 
vantage  under  wliioh  a  man  of  reaf  genius  wno  finds  no 
^ther  vehicle  of  expMtion’for  hrs  fresh  and  naiive  feelings,  than 
i^exliausted  eaped^nts  of  a  laagtiage  brought  to  iti'iiigliest 
pitch  of  cultiuatiqo.  It  is  iropossihie  that  the  unsoph^  icated 
Hntiineuts  which  are  cominou  to  all  ages  and  latitintc^  should 
hot  again  aod  tg^n  have  provide<l  tlieiuselVes  with  thw  ^oet 
genuine  aod  atfeciing  modes  of  utterance,  and  with  ell  tbeL#ii|^ 
pbasis  derivable  from  a  happily  a(Uuvtcii  rnyiie*  liorem;  Wal¬ 
pole,  IQ  one  of  hb  leitcn^  expreaees  4iU  ^  doiibC  mbelhiriee  have. 
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•  not  ijonc  a  loncj,  louiC  i»^'yoiul  (he  possibility  of  vintinf^  a 
^  ^ood  sonc^  All  (In*  words  in  (he  he  says,  *  have 

^  bi'cii  so  often  employed  on  simple  images,  {without  which  a 
‘  soni;  mnnot  bn  c'ood,)  and  sncii  reams  of  bad  verses  have 
‘  been  produced  in  that  kind,  that  I  <loubt  whether  true  mu). 

‘  plieity  itself  c<)uUI  please  now.’  The  remark  will  apply  to 
other  kinds  of  poetical  compiisit ion  besides  soiii^  wnlinif,  Merc 
simplicity  will  not  please,  nor  that  which  appears  to  have  cost 
no  eflbrt  in  the  production.  And  yet  it  is  such  (ouciies  of 
natural  feeling  as  that  which  we  are  referrinji^  1o,  that  come 
home  to  the  bosoms  of  all  descriptions  of  readers.  All  that  tlie 
poet  can  do,  is  to  have  them  ricbly  relieved. 

•  Tbe  proi^rrss  of  the  wanderers  is  briefly  traced  throujB'li  Jer¬ 
sey’s  ‘  pleasant  land’,  and  Pennsylvania’s  ^  pleasant  lainl’tou; 
^tlie  epithet  is  rather  a  favourite  one  with  our  Bard.  The  fob 
lowinp^  description  of  a  sunset,  merits,  we  think,  transcription. 

‘  *Twas  sunset’s  hallow’d  timc-^ndsuch  an  eve 
Might  almost  tempt  an  angel  Heaven  to  leave* 

Never  did  brighter  glories  greet  the  eye 
l.ovv  in  the  warm  and  ruddy  Western  sky* 

Nor  the  light  clouds  at  Summer  eve  unfold 
More  varied  tints  of  purple,  red,  and  gold. 

Some  in  the  pure,  translucent,  liquid  breast 
Of  crystal  lafce,  fast  anchor'd  seem  to  rest, 

Like  golden  islets  scatter’d  far  and  wide, 

By  eltin  skill  in  Fancy's  fabled  tide. 

Where,  as  wild  Eastern  legends  idly  feign, 

Fairy,  or  genii,  hold  despotic  reign. 

Others*  like  vessels*  gilt  with  burnished  gold. 

Their  flitting,  airy  way  arc  seen  to  hold, 

All  gallantly  equipt  with  streamers  gay, 

While  hands  unseen,  or  Chance,  directs  their  woy> 

Around,  athwart,  the  pure  ethereal  tide, 

With  swelling  purple  sail,  they,  rapid  glide* 

Gay  as  the  barque  where  Egypt’s  wanton  queen 
Reclining  on  the  shaded  decK  wasaeen* 

At  which  as  gaz'd' the  uxorious  Roman  fool. 

The  subject  world  slipt  from  his  dotard  rule. 

Anon  the  gorgeous  scene  begins  to  fade, 

And  deeper  hues  the  ruddy  skies  invade  ; 

The  haze  of  gatliering  twilight  Nature  shrouds. 

And  pale*  and  paler,  wax  the  changeful  clouds. 

Then  sunk  the  breeze  into  a  breathless  calm, 

Tlie  silent  dews  of  evening  dropt  like  balm  ; 

The  hungry  pight  hawk  from  his  lone  haunt  hies. 

To  cliaae  the  viewless  insect  through  the  skies ; 

The  bat  began  his  lanCem  loving  flight. 

The  lonely  xohip^poor-xoUl,  oiir  bird  of  night,* 

Ever  unseen*  yet  ever  seeming  near,  » 

His  shrill  note  quaver’d  in  the  startled  cur ;  , 
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The  hu7zin^  beetle  forth  did  g  tyiy  hie* 

With  idle  hum.  and  cartdess  hlundVing  eye; 

The  little  trujuy  watchman  of  pale  night* 

The  firefly,  trimniM  anew'  hU  lampe<>  bright,. 

And  took  hia  merry  airy  circuit  round 

Ttie  sparkling  meadow  a  green  and  fragrant  bound, 

Where  hlowtim’d  clover,  bath*d  in  balmy  dew. 

In  fair  luxuriance,  sweetly  blushing  grew.* 

At  iens'tb  our  Iravcllert  leave  behind  them  the  baunli  of  so* 
fill  men. 

•  As  down  Ohio*s  ever  ebbing  tide. 

Oarless  and  tailless,  silently  they  glide, 

How  still  the  scene,  how  lifeless,  yet  how  fair 
Was  the  lone  laud  that  met  the  arrangers  there! 

No  smiling  villages,  or  curling  smoko,* 

The  busy  haunts  of  busy  men  bespoke ;  f 

No  solitary  hut*  ihe  bank^«  «<long, 

Sent  fortii  blithe  L.tbinir’s  Immcly  rustic  song; 

No  urchin  gnmbolM  on  the  smooth  white  -and,  ; 

Or  hurl’d  the  ^^kipping^ stone  with  playful  hand,  7 
While  playmate  dug  pluug  d  iuthe  clear  blue  waye, 

And  swam*  in  vain,  the  sinking  prize  to  save. 

Where  now  are  seeinulong  the  river  sid^  [ 

Young  busy  towns  in  buxom  painted  pridct  ^ 

And  fleets  of  gliding  boats  w  itb  riches  crown'd,  ^ 

To  distant  Orleans  or  St.  Louis  bound*  ,i  r 

Nothing  appear’d,  but  Nature  unsubdued, 

One  endless,  noiseless,  woodland  solitude. 

Or  boundless  prairie  that  aye  scem*d  to  be 
As  level*  and  as  lifelt'wi  os  the  sea; 

They  seemed  to  breathe  in  this  wide  w'orld  nlone. 

Heirs  of  the  Earth — the  land  was  all  their  ow'n. 

'Twas  Evening  now — the  hour  of  toil  was  o’er. 

Yet  still  they  durst  not  seek  the  fearful  shore, 

Lest  w'ntcliful  Indian  crew  should  silent  creep* 

And  spring  upon,  and  murder  them  in  sleep. 

So  through  the  livelong  night  they  held  their  way. 

And  *twu8  a  night  might  shame  the  fairest  day. 

So  still*  so  bright,  so  tranquil  wa£  its  reign* 

They  car'd  not  though  the  day  ne  er  came  again. 

The  Moon  high  wheel'd  the  distant  hills  above. 

Silver’d  the  fleecy  foliage  of  the  grove. 

That  as  the  wooing  zephyrs  on  it  fell, 

Whisper’d  it  lov’d  the  gentle  visit  well— 

That  fair-fac’d  orb  alone  to  move  appear’d. 

That  Eephyr  was  the  only  sound  they  heard. 

’  In  such  a  scene  the  soul  ofl  walks  abroad, 

For  Silence  is  the  energy  ot  God  ! 

Not  in  the  blackest  Tempest’s  midnight  scowl. 

The  Earthquake’s  rocking,  or  the  W  hirlwiod's  howl, 
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Not  from  the  crashing  thunder-riAcd  cloud. 

Does  His  immortal  mandate  speak  so  loud. 

As  when  the  silent  Night  around  her  throw  s 
Her  star-bespangled  mantle' of  repose. 

Thunder,  and  Whirlw  ind,  and  the  Earth’s  dread  shake. 
The  selfish  thoughts  of  man  alone  awake; 

His  lips  may  prate  of  Heaven,  but  all  his  fears  , 

Are  for  himself,  though  pious  he  appears, 

*  _  But  when  all  Nature  sleeps  in  tranc^uil  smiles. 

What  sweet  yet  lofty  thought  the  Soul  beguiles  ! 

There’s  not  an  object  *neath  the  moon’s  bright  beam. 
There’s  not  a  shadow  dark’ning  on  the  stream, 

There’s  not  a  star  tliat  jewels  yonder  skies, 

Whose  bright  reflection  on  the  water  lies, 

That  does  not  in  the  liftetl  mind  awake 
Thoughts  that  of  Love  and  Heaven  alike  partake  ; 

W’hile  all  its  newly  waken’d  feelings  prove 
That  Love  is  Heaven,  and  God  the  Soul  of  Love. 

In  such  sweet  times  the  spirit  rambles  forth  ^ 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  this  gniv’ling  earth,  | 

Expatiates  in  a  brighter  w’brld  than  this,  ' 

And  plunging  in  the  Future’s  dread  abyss. 

Proves  an  existence  separate  and  refln  d. 

By  leaving  its  frail  tenement  behind. 

So  felt  our  Basil,  us  he  sat  the  while. 

Guiding  his  boat,  beneath  the  moonbeam’s  smile. 

For  there  are  thoughts  which  God  alike  has  given 
To  high  and  low — and  these  are  thoughts  of  Heaven.* 

VVe  regret  to  be  compelled  here  to  close  our  extracts,  but 
shall  hope  to  see  the  volume  reprinted  in  this  country. 
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Art.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  xoho  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige 
ike  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Information 
fpost  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent  p  and  probable  price  of  such  works  $ 
which  they  may  de]^d  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consident  with  its  Plan. 


Dr.  Burrows*!  work  on  Inianity  it  in 
eon»Nier!ble  forwardiies!,  and  may  bo, 
nprcUii  ill  the  ensuing  season. 

Mrs.  Orahatii,  author  of  a  Journal  of 
•  Resident  e  III  Imlia,  who  is  now  in  Italy, 
is  prcpar  uK  for  th«'  press,  Two  Months 
Ri^'ore  in  the  Mountains  near  Koine, 
viih  loint*  account  of  ttie  Peasantry,  and 
also  «»f  the  liaiidilti  that  iiifesc  that 
aeishbourhood. 

The  same  lady  has  also  been  employ- 
iQf  her  lime  upon  a  life  of  Nicholas 

FoU'S'Q 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bulmer,  of  Uaverford- 
vcit,  is  prcpaiing  for  publication,  in  one 
vuiume  8vo,  The  Vicar  of  Landovery; 
er  Li|;hl  from  the  W^dohuian's  Candle, 
la  this  work  the  Divine  Poems*’  of  the 
Rev.  Rees  Prichard,  the  celebrated  Vi> 
car  of  Landovery,  will  be  divested  of 
otucrous  repetitions  and  defects,  pecu> 
lisr  to  the  a^rc  in  which  they  were  writ* 
ten ;  aud  the  most  interesting  parts  uf 
that  popular  book,  called  **  The  Welch* 
■tin’s  Candte.**  will  be  given  in  a  mo¬ 
dern  dress.  The  preface  will  contain  a 
lew  sod  enlarged  account  of  tue  Vicar, 
and  the  whole  will  be  illu>lrated  with 
copiiHis  notes,  partly  relating  to  the 
progress  and  present  state  uf  religion  in 
the  principality. 

In  the  press,  an  Introductino  to  the 
Writing  of  Latin ;  conlatiiiiig  easy  ex¬ 
ercises  on  all  the  decliueables,  with  ar¬ 
ranged  lists  of  the  ind*clitieabie  parts  of 
speirh.  Adapted  lo  the  Rloo  Latin 
Grammar.  By  Jainea  Mitchell. 

The  Rev.  George  Crolay,  author  of 
**  Paris,**  a  poem,  is  preparing  fur  the 
press  S|H:c‘imeiis  t»f  the  Living  British 
Pueu,  With  biographical  notices  aud 
critical  remarks. 

The  Krv.  M.trk  Wilks  will  soon  pob* 
1i»h,  s<iine  t c count  ol  the  Pres,  tit  afaie 
of  France,  and  of  the  recent  persecutivios 
in  the  South. 

The  R4;v,  T.  D.  Fosbrooke  is  printing 


in  three  sizes,  a  History  of  the  City  of 
Gloucester,  almost  wholly  compiled 
from  new  materials,  aud  cinbellislied 
with  numerous  plates. 

G.  A.  Kobiiison,  Rsq.  is  preparing  for 
puhlic.ition.  Glt.iniiiz*  m  Africa,  coU 
lectrddnrin<  a  long  lesideuce  and  ui.iny 
trading  voyages  in  that  country,  parti¬ 
cularly  between  Cape  Verd  and  Uie  river 
Con  ro. 

.M.  lavaysiie*s  Political  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Ac(*«Mint  of  Venezuela,  Trinidad, 
and  olhir  adiaoent  Islands,  translated 
from  the  Frenc  h,  with  notes  and  illus¬ 
trations,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  James  Hogg,  author;  of  the 
**  Queen’s  Wake,**  is  printing  in  two 
duodecimo  voUnnes,  Winter  .F.vening 
Tales,  colicc’ted  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  John  Wii-un,  author  of  the  **  isle 
of  Palms,**  will  toon  publish.  Lays  from 
Fairy  l.and. 

A  History  uf  the  House  of  Austria, 
from  the  foundation  ot  the  Monarchy^ 
by  Kodolph,  to  the  dea  h  of  lampold  II. 
1218  to  1792,  is  printing  in  five  octavo 
volumes. 

The  author  of  **  Letters  from  Para¬ 
guay,**  will  soon  publish,  in  an  octavo 
volume,  Lett'  rs  from  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chili,  with  a  history  of  the  latter  country^ 
illustrated  by  engravings. 

Twenty-two  Seriuons,  by  the  lat# 
Rev.  James  Stillingdeet,  Prebendary  of 
Worce-ter:  with  a  ni<jm<»ir  and  a  por¬ 
trait,  will  soou  appear  iu  an  octavo  vo¬ 
lume. 

Oi.  Watkins  has  in  great  forwardnose, 
a  new  tuition  of  the  General  Biographi¬ 
cal  and  Histori'-al  Di'*t  onary.  revised 
and  con*inu'-d  to  pre«ent  time. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Via  '  H  ory  has  in  the  preM, 
nearly  ready,  a  thud  eii'ion  of  hia  im- 
pruverl  Spa'iisD  Graiiiuiar,  designed  capo- 
cially  for  Self  instruct  ion 

la  a  tew  days  will  be  poblished, 
Christian  Miss  ons  vindicated  end  en« 
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•l»»H  f  on 

W^^n^wtuy  fii»^r»ffif.  Jyrm  93fl.  Rjr 

AtMt 

nhffr^ty  Ptil  hn  tffiMl^^,  fot  fh0  rf«*» 
f»l  »f  K'loM,  nn  of  Miiftfv«i»’« 

(}tptk  Of»ff»fD»r  ;  l»T  fh^  nnV'Of  i  t<»  bf* 
bf  put.  i#  HUt^hh*>\Ai 
lb#  Pl«r#  Jifbn  Pffvti  r«  ^fffN>rtrfC  i 

#«>«#•«  rif  (#  nMttfi)  ftti  lb# 

A|f''<‘#P7Rt*<'  (Jbiirrh**!  t(*  b*  pfiMf<ih#  I 

bf  MU  »<-rr»ji»»#iii,  'tho*^  #bo 

tri«h  fft  #r>confiif#  th«  ^orh,  •»#  f#< 
|«i  btfwtirrl  th# if  ntmf «  to  tb# 

•  rttbf»f,  f»f  to  t>»«  b<'f»fc«^ Mff,  Tbf  wftfV 
•>R  b#  f**ff  if»  fbf  ••  0ftfm  #f  M.# 

f9omt»rf  f4  •ntr%rf  ti#f«  ftbwM  t»#  •♦fPPU»#frt 
Ml  tv  Iff  f.f»# 

Tif  JoftoiV-  Ml*r#ll«r»ir  rfftfftiftifff 

0^f*»f»bf.  A*»foff  Off,  f;t*ff«of»|»rf y, 

Tftv-.  iffffl  kr.kf  4flif«*#ft 

f#f  fM  ^  •#■  Vfrtl#  #ofl  Iff- 

ftfofi.  t'y  PI.  Mom  <f-r.  R  rfOfff  #fbt»mf, 

#»tb  rmWffVf#  rt#  itHf  fforifr- 

tif>'.«,  »«  n*»f1f  f##'  y 
AI«o^  |fK  lrf««fff<  1  ## 

ffff»t  •  ♦ff»#»f  f»f  A#  f-f|fff#4, 

#PM#f»ffbirf  •  ,  p  •If-ffI  ft  f»f»«  Aff4 

f rr*,  ^fff»ff*^.^.f»)»f,  Pff«tfolfat^ 
I>t#faf)r,  »fir1  Hff#T»*'bf .  ffrOff  tM  foofl 
«f«t  '>/•.  Pif  i'r;#vb  T  «f  for 
T^o  »f  «f  f  Afftfm  o#  44' P.f-*A**  f  ■ 
bi>Mr  ><f «rf  nn  P^ll^  fM  to 

Mm  ftt  l#o  f*^tn>h  r'rtoiffm,  ?# 

P»»  a  •»#•#  f.t  rfrorffMfaMr  A*r^«,f4fy  M, 
•M  trip*  W  r*  tk'f  fPP>  lrat.mf  op  ihP 
f  #f  fft  Norrfrbrr.  'f  b#  <rof  It  H  Mtof  A  m 
prafta.  m  •b»rtf  ft^  bnfffb  raffmr  f^n4f  j 

It  V  rfrfftfA^rA  bt  -if 

la  m  Pr#  fUf  •  ♦*Pi  V  la  a 

tM««  ^frr*b#f  ♦#  wo#,  M*  Of  Off  f  oP  t»^  fa*A 

Mf.  Wobam  P’fVlrf#'*, M 
btf^nA*#f  f  trfrarf^  f/  M#f ft  trf itt^  b^ 
Imff  fo  M'  ffal  bit  fr'ffbP*  ^  jooraal  oP 
•  «f#  to  MfArffti,  a*M»rw  to  rb« 

ITf'tlt-^ffft  'VaAaf  arboff*#,  Af.  ikP. 

rffff^riof  t'otr’ff at#*  a  ^  arf'at  of 
¥*t#f*  An  PfMfafanr  .VoOA/tt  b»ff1^fty, 
tb#  taAr^paofPfffff#  f4  fyotr^h^^i  With 
a  a^ftat  far^f^ar#  totb#  ftttf  fyf  fbooa- 
b»f  aamf  fr ff  t  to  tafV-b  #»M  b# 
a  fftatWm  ol  toofr-  r  ff  nm  tafMft  ffbtAb 
ifat  I  A  fba  aotKof  to  foy 
9t9^lP  'm  fo  tb#  vb^ft  of  fbr*#  I.  f»#M, 
|p|r  T#oa« 

In  a  Pr#  Aaf«  ffrl  b#  fuMiAfibrA,  aw 
awtiMOfIr  M  fff*  Iff  fff  tiM  Kafofa  of 
MM  Waafm  oatfr  #>fb  tbtl 

lytfwtiaa  aa  tbr  firmtAatiN  ^  Mirf- 
Aatt,  Af.  ao4  tb#  of  tba  Wp0^ 

0m»fpr  lUfofiMfa. 


f  br  Aft  of  fo«tfn''()nK  tb«  Infaipf 
aoA  fitirnb,  bf  Mr.  Afro«ta,^t), 
loatratfA  with  fOM>#f.ntat»« 
rnprarail  hf  tba  aatbor'a  brotbar,  ^ 
aft*M  borA  rMaP  atM  ilnrnb,  will  b#  ^nb 
I»«bff|  iff  a  ffw  wff-k*. 

In  tb#  Ifffita,  AtrMfUa  anil  tb#  Bf.fiib 
r«AonMi  1  Of  art  ab«f faAt  of  aif  iPMamM 
Mrtrfwf  tftmrmaif'm  rHattr#  tolbaf}aiA4 
?Ma*aa  of  AtbaifoA,  aafl  tb#  HrAbib  Co< 
loaiM  of  Canaria,  th#  Ciptoffior;  ||o^ 
W^w  f;<ifi»h  Waif*,  irwl  Van  HUtaAtft 
laiaml  j  r aPt«Mtib|f  at  OrM  tiow^  tlM 
paratir#  arlrantacaf  anA  AbiAiaatagA 
naoh  Offontty  offara  for  amlgration  i  fM> 
MwtaA  ffiow  iK#  mott  walftaMa  anA 
fWnt  fWPbllfat  oo«  j  #tfb  twAa*  (MA  MM 
•ffratmoa  bf  Wfll'awt  KiofAmti^  btMff 
la  a  faw  Atjr#  w|il  im  f,f»bfti|ia(|^  • 
Vfw  lPift>onaf)r  of  CAataifal  PPoMuMia# 
on  ao  rmpfotfA  plan,  arbonpawt##  bf 
oOfffwp/roAifff  pafafMifaMA,  of  fraaMb 
t^rm  ftom  tbf  wofb«  ftf  oaMioaM  AtM 
frab  porta.  Mr  P/  W<  IlfafAbt,  abtMf 
of  tbr  '*  Fr»^ni  b  IntffpfftAf bf* 
Volbfb-  Vfl.  of  tbr  Mf  Pft#  Ar  fM. 
M<a  Wfwka  wAl  b*  tbrA  bV  tf  bb 
Alfa.  Vo’timf  VI.  fontainfof  PAli 
rOiif  #a  Ob  tbr  Apfiratyp*#  |«  itf*<PAy 
pwMbbfM/ 

baf  A  fVr  pVtOfbA  to  MitftP  t|Mp 
tiM  tfbpff  rbfb  'if  tbr  anMrtlbffa  to  flP/ 
A'  aVr  rtfbr|»bAya,  ia  AaMf  raparAaf  (V 
bf  ffffM  bt  fPiW  pfAAMa^oo  At  t|M 
fOoMbabm  ot  tbtP  toihrwMr  roMI.  * 
fb  a  ffW  Aaya  bill  br  pwbiiAMA.  tVf 

ibbA  bA  tbib  fA  Pi 'by  fA^r*  f  Atb*,  «f 
f^rblox’ftP  Pfi^offtr/  WAl^  ntp^MAt 
trbf  Off  At,  avi  tbr  fobtrrR  of  tM  <blb 
trbt}  lo'bHlfb  ia  aA  MA,  Ptwfow  HmMMP 


Hlf  TavPfn  baa  ynVrabrrl  tbr  AaI 
pwff  of  bf4  Mr  ♦orUal  AffObb'  M  tit 
P)otaff«ftf  'A  fbrMiO,  ftO  fOOtiA  of  Pf 
^Aa)  Ab  Aw  noAfiffO  fAan  tt*Ab  Mf/ 
Arirafrran*#  M  <rr<rf>ra  of  fbr  ffrOwAAtf 
CambrVArr  fJ4farr*tfir#  P»  ta  RMArMt# 
wAb  tbff#  fMIAf  fotobfrA  fbfrar»A|A 
aoA  far  off -Aobf  potf*  of  Abar AfM# 
Marrr  prA*r.  A  pwft  btfi  Pm  pnoAib^ 
rwrff  tar,  ivraba  PA|  fbr  wbOM  M  fa#' 
pi^^trA  Tbf  Moflr  Pa  mfif  nMrA  tb  roaf#A 
#*riwf  fbotf  rolowffA  AMm*,  Af.  #4 
fbfrr  bnoArrA  pwfwa  of  Ifatrr  fiffaa 
rnbwr  ftpfwya  rowtifynn#  ofMb  Ml  fbfM#' 

bwf  3 Pal,  wbtrb  tbr  pw^a  •## 

aA'’a«MrA. —  In  ttM  rnofar  of  tM 
arrrraP  r»«af  #  wAt  PM  robtVbwtrAf  oMV 


bf  ab  mrm^nf  proAraaof,  on  #  n^wm 

ObfbrArwfrf f  ronnrwffM  ar Ab  bia  nara  AA 

'  «■ 
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4  tUMm^’r  fff  th^  Mnti  R^ttffwnt^ 

iMiH  Ortb«fn«  of 

•ffgHttni  ft'im  th«  L^fin  iA  fh^  R»- 
ftf^  W»thiirt«  nft^rwaH 

tA  Miti^offH.  to  whtch  ■r't 
•4^,  ffftfirirr  OrigitDil  letter* 
fl^<*  pMtilJfh#**!.  With 

of  Montrotf.  Sro*  I9*< 

Jt  M^ffKiir  (»f  Ixmit  S«nH  } 

.««M  Hf  •  Nurrwiire  (4  (;»fMifn- 
(be  of  AufiriH 

tfi  Vi^n  K«>l/.^u^}  nho,  n  Aof^ftco  i4 
fktd^rmun  With  »f»  ifi* 

lM4««cti<i«i  uml  ^%pUn9iorf  nM^  hf 
fhf  NiOif.  8fo.  >.  M, 

7h^  1.4^  of  thff  Rifht  Rerer^rtH 
Mii^r  »f»  (fori,  Thom^t  Wi1«mf  iKff. 
Uf<l  RUhop  of  S'xlor  “tiKl  M«*.  Bf 
fW  R^f.  Hn^h  ^  Bj»(* 

iMffh,  M''  of  W^a.  With  ■  priftmit  <if 

ihr  R  f^Kip  IO4.  ft  I. 

I,  f*aft  tt,  (4  Bibliotheca 
friaanic^  ;  of,  n  ^tenoral  Indrit  to  the 
(/tcfstqfc  (4  Orcat  Britain  mkI  frelanri* 
•aeieiH  att<i  fortrlfftn,  #ith  aoch  fr^rttwri 
9oAi4  at  Kate  Men  tramtlH^A  into 
RnfH«hy  or  pnntH  in  the  Britiah  ho- 
mntoM  ,  iiicln^htf  al#n  n  <v^Km«  ae. 
Minn  hem  the  rarieinfa  n#  the  rrmat 
^alahrttH  A4tfh^*ra  f4  alt  afe«  an4 
tith’*aii.  Bf  Rnhcfl  Watt,  M.lK  4tn. 
Ik  ta.  iihafila. 

#♦«  It  If  catimaMl  that  the  #hnRe 
•M  wiM  ha  c<»^fetnrl  hr  at*  parta, 
Bannnf  wra  aninanaa/ 

^  favea'rfon. 

The  Thaatf  n#  Blnentinwj  eehBntM 
ia  carvaanirtn  '▼'(♦h  a  r*aw  ao4  phBnarwphi- 
*el  aarnnnt  nf  tha  rratnra  of  inafitntM 
hnfnnra.  R7  B,  H.  Bmirft,  Rro#aaar>f 
Rtnafftinn,  aerf  PnMic  Raartaf  nf 
^ttp-ere,  Ran.  7«.  honnhi. 

arrmaa. 

Tha  RnfR^-infa  nnit  Rata  the  R.apa- 
Btam  «ieh  taila^f  ffnm  Bnflanit  in  N^ra/ 
IRn,  »n  the  r>afa  f^nnnen  aM  Aynrr^, 
rM  Ratrintie  Fnrc^a  in  Vaara- 
a»>*t  f:naaaaaa.  By  O.  HipRtatay, 
Ma  Cnhmaf  n#  iha  laf  Vene/tra- 
Ina  Hnaanra  Ran.  I  ^a. 

r,Aw, 

Tv  Rraafinnl  4  hrVtfamawt  nf  the 
C’jftoBna  an<f  Frc'aa ;  inehHinf 
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tahlea  nf  rint  aa,  ilrawhaalia,  Ninntlea, 
Be,  The  fifth  r^Vfion,  cufraataif  to 
Any.  Ih,  IRfRi  Bf  I'harha  R'*|*a,  B«t|. 
Clnafnm  >00^,  Briftiif.  'ft*a  aif^lHt^^ 
eirmprl^  the  Na#  rnna»4  A^ttnn  Ac^ 
anA  T7  lAher  Aafa  of  the  laaf  SeaAon, 
all  aB#*ctinp  the  alial  in*cf»  tt4  i.f  RfAfv 
chanta,  Rtnp  nenafa<  Bhip^maarera,  artB 
BrnkaM,  the  eirrli  cntftani#,  In  the 
wKiAa,  npwacA  of  W'B  An  a  of  RarM#- 
mant,  heaiAe  tfanfiat,  rrtA^fr  in  Mamcll, 
Be.  anA  the  Inhnmafinn  in  t*eannnr  he 
AeriaaA  ft'rn  any  other  pn(iHea<:rfn 
whaiefay.  Vo  Ih  I hf*ayAa. 

e,^*  fha  fama  a  r «  lA  er»»rlea,  AafaA 
SaptrmMf  IRlA,  rna  haee  tha  na# 
nifttaf  aaprtfate  jr,  ptn-a  la.  Arh 

wraeatiA'iffnaa^ 

Tha  Vietn/t  VfVieian,  ny  fha  Belenen 
rA  Mn«ie,  familiiyfy  eapItmaA  ;  wAh 
a  pk»4eaf  f  of  m»raicai  tarm^  anA  phrvea, 
IRtTK#  3«,  half.>>raTnA. 

Ramarkt  on  the  C'nnAnct  of  Riftn  to 
in^^r'mf  AmmaM )  oti  fha  Rrimex*af 
Bf  ate  cf  Man  I  at^mnofa  ftotfi  kettp^ 
tort,  Raeann,  Feet,  anA  Kaperleneth  ?• 
FafOnf  trf  a  Veifrfnlyfa  f/ttt  1  ott  thm 
ttff^a  of  Fnrat  1  An  the  Fractlaa  (A 
NatKina  anA  InAhriAnahi  ;  f  Ar^ctionf 
emeeyaA^  Be.  By  fl<  Bichefantr.  Otne. 
V.  hnarAa. 

Tha  Anthafai#,  a  Tt|a,  By  the 
Anthof  nf  Baah<*^f^  f.  eap«  Bf o.  Ha. 

A  Mtnnal  of  ftiraetioani,  for  forrtifnp 
•  aehnnf  neecrrAinf  to  tha  Baflcrnel  ot 
MaAfaa  Bf^Vn*/  Bf  the  Rea,  fj  (, 
Baaan,  A.  M.  Ticef  of  CViekhoiaef, 
iBmn.  “Ja. 

Tha  fnatfoatrfa  Briafcaf  rompatAoeri 
eontaminf  a  fcaaf  fariaty  of  anaeA^Ae#! 
ohaaff afiona,  maiima,  ealeolafiona,  anA 
ef pefio^enta,  phifoaophtcaf,  htaforieef, 
f•tafafy,  anA  aeienttAc,  ff4,m  the  moat 
ayninenr  Anthort.  By  i«»faph  Tayloe, 
With  an  anyfafeA  front  iapiee,  repraaant- 
Iny  a  porfaole  UTin-Aral.  f.eap.  Byo. 
SoarAa. 

f'-oertf. 

Farya,  a  poam,  ar'Ah  innatratrfe  Sotea, 
Bfo.  V,  AA. 

Mna^  B»ht»a#»,  cif ,  Tha  Foefry  of  fh# 
Bihla.  A  aalectifm  hf  the  fmeit  clPf.tnt 
poMieat  traealnffona,  paraarhraaef,  aBA 
ImBat'iona  of  the  fh^r»4  BcfipAofef, 
WAK  haanfrfffl  fiffnatr#  t^fe  ptfA  By 
Cheflaa  Heath.  Itmo.  Aa. 
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H$t  of  Works  recently  Published, 


TMIOLOGY. 

Moral  Sketchek  of  pn  vuiling  Opiniona 
•imI  Maiiiiers  K»reigti  ami  <ioiit«-kiic ; 
with  KfArctiiMia  oii  Prayer.  Py  liaiinali 
More.  Mn.  8vo>  Vi. 

Scnnoii*  ou  inierestinic  Subjeciti  by 
Dr».  lAwaoit,  Prfidicf  Jainirkon,  aiul 
other  Min<»teraof  the  AKSuc.ate  SyiuKl, 
Scotland.  1 3ii)u.  5'.  6(1. 

I'be  Foot  Qirl’»  Help  to  a  Know'eiiga 
of  the  Fir»l  PriitcipKit  of  the  Christian 
Religion;  and  to  iht*  S'Craineiit  of  the 
LonPa  Supp(*r.  By  Kli^abeth  Appleton, 
Author  of  Pii«ate  Education.  IHiii«ii.2a. 

S'  rtnonx.  By  the  Kev.  C.  Matiirin, 
Curate  of  St.  Pt.ter'r,  Dublin.  8vo.  12s. 
boards. 

'I  he  Spirit  of  Pa'«cal,  coinpris'nK  the 
subsinnco  of  h:s  utoral  and  religious 
Works.  Is. 

Remarks  on  a  publicaiioo  by  Mr. 
Behham,  entitled  “  The  B.imptnn  Lee- 
turt  r  repinved  in  a  letter  to  a  ft  tend, 
By  the  Rtv.  H.  W.  Carter,  M.U.  F*R.S. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Second  Course  of  Practical  Ser* 
mons,  expressly  adapter!  to  b'.*  read  in 
faroilies  Ky  the  Ree.  Hervey  Marriott, 
Rector  of  Claverton.  8so.  10s.  6d. 

A  Sysumut  Theology,  in  a  Seiies  of 
Sermons.  By  the  late  Titnothy  Daigbt. 
D.D.  Preaidtnt  of  Yale  College,  Con- 
necticnt.  With  a  life  aud  portrait  of 
the  Author,  b  sols.  8vo 

Dr.  Paley’s  Works  complete,  with  life 
and  portrait  b  vols.  8vo.  21.  b*, 

AiOunn-ntniu  ;  or,  Prayers  for  every’ 
Sunday  in  the  Yevr,  inietMl««l  to  precede 
and  follow  the  Sermon.  Deilicated  to 
the  junior  Clergyof  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  the  Rrv.  C.  Barhe,  LL.b.  i9mo. 
5s. 

A  comprehensive  View  of  the  Religious 
Priocipln  and  Practices  of  the  Age  ;  or, 


a  Trial  of  the  Chief  Spirits  tkst  tiy;, 
the  World,  by  the  Stanaard  of 
Scriptures  {  attempted  in  eight  Sermoai 
preached  belore  the  University  of  Oj, 
ford,  in  the  year  1819,  at  the 
founded  by  the  late  lUv.  John  Bang, 
ton,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  H-ctgi 
Davies  Morgan,  M.A.  of  Trinity  Cob 
lege,  Minister  of  Castle  ficdingha^, 
Essex,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Rt  Baa! 
Lord  Kenyon.  8vo.  12s. 

A  Se  rmon  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  on  Thursday,  Jum 
18,  1818  ;  being  the  time  of  thi 

yearly  meeting  of  the  children  coiica. 
ted  in  the  cnarity-scliooU  in  and  about 
the  citie;!  of  London  and  Westuninitter. 
By  the  Rer  James  Hook,  LL.D.  F.R.l 
F.S.A.  Archdeacon  of  Hunt  nvdon,  lir. 
&c.  With  an  Appendix  and  Notes,  oot 
published  by  the  Society  for  ProoiJiiag 
Christian  Knowledge.  2s. 

A  Charge  di  livt  red  to  the  Hettnti 
the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  d 
Sarum,  at  ha  Visitation  in  July,  1819. 
By  the  Rt  v,  Chailcs  Daubeny,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  S.>nim.  B*!.  Aim  bythi 
same  Anthor,  On  the  Niture,  Prograw, 
and  Const t|ueDces  of  Schism;  with 
mediate  reference  to  the  present  state 
of  relig  ous  affairs  io  this  country.  Iro. 
7s.  6d.  Iioards. 

TOfOGlAriiV. 

A  Topographical  and  H«^todetl  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  City  and  Cninty  of  Har¬ 
wich,  its  Aiiiiquitit  I,  and  M^cra  la- 
provemeiitH  ;  iiiU  nded  a-  a  book  of  easy 
reference  to  the  in|;abitant,  aa4  !•  • 
guide  to  the  traveller :  in'-lodiaf  a  aia 
rect  copy  of  the  charier  by  whiek  iki 
city  is  at  present  governed,  biographical 
sketches  of  eminent  men.  and  an  exua- 
live  chronology  brought  «k>WB  to  thi 
preMot  time- 
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